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tain  report ;  and  invention  steps  forward 
to  supply  the  place  of  reality.  To  gratify 
this  natural  curiosity,  and  to  obviate,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  effect  last  men- 
tioned, this  short  Memoir  has  been  under- 
taken. Relating  to  a  person  who  trode 
the  ordinary  path  of  life,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  contain  any  of  those  splendid 
passages  which  excite  astonishment,  and 
are  sounded  by  the  trumpet  of  Fame. 
But,  if  applause  be  due  to  modest  merit, 
and  to  exemplary  integrity,  if  these  have, 
in  the  estimation  of  good  and  wise  men, 
in  all  ages,  been  entitled  to  the  first  rank, 
the  subject  of  this  Memoir  will  occupy  no 
inferior  station  in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
are  capable  of  perceiving  what  is  most 
estimable  in  human  nature,  and  of  deter^ 
mining  what  is  most  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

It  is   rather   a   singular  circumstance, 
that  this  short  narrative  must  be  preceded 
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by  a  confession  of  a  certain  violation  of 
duty  in  the  publication  of  it.  Such  was 
the  genuine  worth,  such  the  modesty  of 
the  person  whose  gloriously  obscure  hfe  it 
records,  such  his  utter  indifference  to 
fame,  on  account  of  which  so  much  has 
been  done  and  said,  that  he  positively  ap- 
pointed, in  his  will,  that,  while  his  bene- 
ficence was  executed,  his  name  should  be 
for  ever  concealed.  He  had  in  view  our 
Saviour's  injunction— f^/^e?^  thou  dost  alms, 
let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doth.^  A  stronger  proof  of  real 
worth  cannot  be  produced.  For,  pure, 
unmixed  principle  seems  to  have  been  the 
motive  of  all  his  donations,  devised  in  se- 
cret, and  appointed  to  be  known  only  by 
their  salutary  effects. 

But,   human  nature,  however  corrupt 

and  degenerate^  has  never  lost  that  sense 

o?  genuine  virtue,  which  is  accompanied  by 

a  2  secret 


^    M«tt,  Yi. 
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that  celebrity,  which  real  beneficence 
never  seeks,  but  to  which  it  is  so  justly 
entitled.  It  is  thus  that,  even  in  this  life, 
it  may  be  said  of  those  who  do  their  alms 
in  secret^  that  their  heavenly  Father  will  re- 
ward them  openly j^ 

This  was  exactly  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  Gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
3Iemoir,  However  desirous  his  Execu- 
tors were  to  fulfil  his  injunctions  of  se- 
erecy^  they  found  that  this  part  of  his  will 
could  not  receive  its  full  accomplishment. 
The  execution  of  the  other  parts  of  it 
tended  to  tlie  frustration  of  this.  Curio- 
sity to  discover  the  author  of  so  many 
beneficent  donations  w^as  excited.  Mr. 
Burnett's  Executors  were  known. — His 
property  was  also  ascertained  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  it  in  the  ordinary  way  did  not 
appear. — The  general,  nay,  universal  infe- 
rence was,  that  a  considerable  part  of  that 

property 

*  Malt.  vi.  4. 
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property  was  bestowed  in  the  benevolent 
manner  with  which  the  pubhc  became  un- 
avoidably acquainted.  When  questions 
on  this  subject  were  put  to  his  Executors, 
truth  would  not  permit  them  directly  to 
deny  the/«c/.  Their  silence^  or  evasion  was 
unavailing,  as  a  large  part  of  the  commu-- 
nity  were  benefited  by  his  destinations,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  these  was,  al- 
ready, in  their  hands.  It  was  as  well 
understood  that  Mr.  Burnett  was  the 
fovmder  of  the  literary  Prizes^  and  of  the 
other  pubhc  Charities,  which  he  intended 
to  estabHsh,  withovit  the  mention  of  his 
name,  as  if  they  had  all  been  directly 
avowed,  and  publicly  announced. 

In  regard  to  the  Uterary  Prizes,  in- 
correct information  gave  rise  to  several 
conjectures.  The  subject  of  competition 
was  completely  misunderstood,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  Defence  of  the  Trinita- 
rian Doctrine.  Neither  were  the  views  of 
the   Founder  rightly  apprehended;  and 

a  4  several 
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several  erroneous  notions,  with  regard  to 
his  rehgious  opinions,  had  gone  abroad 
into  the  world. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed 
most  expedient  to  furnish  the  public  with 
authentic  information,  in  order  to  prevent 
misconception  and  error.  On  one  of  his 
Executors,  a  Gentleman  whose  acknow- 
ledged probity  rendered  him  most  anxious 
to  fulfil  the  last  intentions  of  the  Founder, 
no  less  by  the  observance  of  the  secrecy 
which  he  had  enjoined,  than  by  the  exact 
execution  of  every  part  of  his  liberal  and 
charitable  views,  I  urged  these  considera- 
tions, with  success.^'  This  Gentleman's 
own  words  will  best  express  his  feelings 
on  the  subject.  In  an  answer  to  a  letter, 
in  which  I  had  proposed,  to  him,  certain 
Queries  relative  to  the  late  Mr.  Burnett, 
he,  thus,  conveys,  to  me,  his  state  of  mind 

on 

*  Alexander  Galen^  Esq,  Merchant,  and  lately  one  of 
the  Magistrates  of  Aberdeen. 
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on  this   occasion.     His   letter    is    dated 
Aberdeen,  SOth  Nov.  1815.— 

"  Yon  know  that  I  have  had  some 
"  scruples  about  publishing  any  Meinoir 
"  of  Mr.  Burnett's  Life,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
"  his  modesty,  and  his  having  prohibited 
"  his  name  from  being  mentioned  in  the 
"  advertisements.  But,  when  I  consider, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  now  very 
''"  generally  known  that  he  is  the  Founder 
"  of  the  Prizes,  and  that  something  will 
"  probably  be  published,  regarding  him, 
"  whether  we  will,  or  not,  which  must  be 
"  of  a  garbled  nature,  it  is,  perhaps,  better 
"  to  give  some  authentic  narrative,  at 
«  once ;  and  I  really  think  this  is  dvie  to 
"  his  memory ;  and  it  may  also  be  of  use 
"  to  mankind,  in  its  way,  as  well  as  the 
^^  Treatise  itself. 

"  I  have  given  you  nothing,  but  what 
"  I  know  to  be  strictly  true,  and,  in  re- 
''  gard  to   character,   I  am  incapable  of 

"  giving 
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"  giving  colouring  that  would  come  up 
"to  the  truth." 

This  is  a  very  correct  and  rational  view 
of  the  case  ;  and  this  view  will,  I  trust 
exculpate  both  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
and  myself,  to  the  community,  at  large, 
in  regard  to  the  publication  of  this  paper. 

John  Burnett,  of  Dens,  Esq.  was  born 
in  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  17S9.  The 
month  and  day  of  his  birth  have  not  been 
ascertained.  His  father  was  an  eminent 
merchant  in  that  city,  and  gave  his  son  a 
liberal  education,  in  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. In  the  year  1750,  the  son  entered 
into  business,  on  his  own  account,  without 
any  other  fortune,  but  that  which,  though 
a  young  man,  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
in  a  distinguished  degree — the  esteem^ 
covjidence^  and  siqyport  of  friends.  For, 
about  that  time,  his  father  had  failed  in 
his  circum.stances,  not  from  any  impru- 
dence, or   misconduct,  on  his  part,  but 

from 
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from  a  sudden,  unusual,  and,  to  him,  most 
unfortunate  decline  in  the  prices  of  the 
articles  of  merchandize  in  which  he  dealt, 
while  he  himself  was  obliged,  by  con- 
tract, for  a  number  of  years,  to  purchase 
these  articles,  from  others,  at  fixed  and 
higher  rates. 

This  circvnnstance  principally  arose 
from  the  war,  in  which  this  country 
had  been  engaged.  It  is,  hence,  evi- 
dent that,  if  war  produces,  to  some, 
temporary  advantages,  it  is,  at  last,  pro- 
ductive of  equal  evils^  even  to  that  class 
who  have  profited  by  it.  Let  our  own 
times  proclaim  this  awful  truth.  It  is 
jvist,  it  is  salutary,  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  in  order  to  impress,  even  on  those 
whose  object  is  gain^  a  detestation  of  war, 
one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  humanity. 

< 

The  business  of  the  yovmger  Burnett 
was  that  of  a  general  merchant ;  but,  he 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  Fisheries  and  Ma- 
nufactures. 
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nufadures.  In  the  former  of  these,  his 
father  had  also  been  much  concernedj 
and  from  this  circumstance  his  misfor- 
tunes chiefly  arose.  The  son  profited  by 
the  experience  which  he  had  acquired 
from  his  fathers  case.  His  success 
in  business  was  certainly  considerable, 
but  exceeded  not  those  expectations 
which  might  have  been  naturally  enter- 
tained, when  his  application,  prudence, 
and  caution,  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs, 
were  considered. 

His  parents  were  of  the  Episcopal  Com- 
munion, in  which  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  was  educated,  as  far  as  related  to  his 
religious  instruction.  In  his  younger 
days,  it  is  certain  that  he  attended  divine 
worship  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  of  Aberdeen, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  whose  Clergymen  are  in  the 
orders  of  that  church.  On  some  religious 
points,  however,  as  commonly  professed 
by  most  Christian  communities,  he  enter- 
tained* 
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tained,  in  more  advanced  years,  certain 
doubts  and  scruples,  nor  could  fully  as- 
sent to  the  public  standards  of  any  parti- 
cvilar  communion.  For  this  reason,  diir-^ 
ing  many  years  before  his  death,  he 
ceased  to  attend  public  worship,  because 
he  supposed  that  such  attendance  implied 
an  unqualified  and  complete  assent  to 
every  tenet  which  was  professed  by  the 
religious  community  in  whose  worship  he 
joined  ;  and  he  could  never  bear  the  idea 
of  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  'profession^ 
the  reality  of  which  was  not  sanctioned  by 
his  understanding  and  his  heart.  In  this 
notion  he  seems  to  have  resembled  Milton^ 
who  abstained  from  public  worship  on  ac- 
count of  his  conceptions  of  Christianity, 
which  he  found  realized  in  no  Christian 
Community^  or  Church,  existing  in  his  days. 
Perhaps,  pure,  primitive,  vital  Christianity 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  no  small  degree  of  purification 
must  probably  take  place,  before  its  ge- 

nuine 
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nuine  form,  with  all  its  celestial  featureSj 
can  be  restored  to  this  earth. 

Although  this  circumstance  does  infi- 
nite credit  to  Mr.  Burnett's  integrity^  his 
understanding  seems,  on  this  point,  to  have 
been  misinformed.  He  appears  not,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  to  have  reflected  on 
the  general  obligation,  resting  upon  all 
men,  to  worship  their  Creator,  both  in 
pidflic  and  in  private^  nor  to  have  rightly 
distinguished  between  Xhe  fundamental  ar*- 
tides  of  Christianity^  and  those  points  which 
are  of  subordinate  importance ;  between 
those  which  are  csse7itial  to  its  existence^ 
and  those  which  are,  comparatively,  less 
momentous.  He  seems  not  to  have  re- 
flected on  the  truly  judicious  and  divinely 
liberal  sentiments  of  the  Apostle  Paid,  on 
this,  and  other  similar  subjects.  Him^ 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  says  he,  receive  ye^ 

but  not  wito    douhifid  disputations,^      One 
« 

man 

*  Roth.  xiv.  1, 
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man  esteemeth  07ie  day  above  another;  another 
esteemelh  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be 
ftiUy  persuaded  iji  his  mind,  He^  that  re- 
gardeth  the  day^  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  he  that  regardeth  nqt  the  day^  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth, 
eateth  to  the  Lor d^  for  he  giveth  God  thanks; 
and  he  that  eateth  not^  to  the  Lord  he  eateth 
not^  and  giveth  God  thanks.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  ri^hteouS" 
ness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Hast  thou  faith  ?  Have  it  to  thyself  before 
God,  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not 
himself  in  any  thing  which  he  alloweth. 
Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin,^^ 

The  spirit  of  those  passages  is  to  this 
purpose;  that  pure  Christianity  consists 
not  in  points  comparatively  indifferent^  but 
in  certain  grand  and  important  views ; 
and  that  whatever  is  subservient  to  these, 
or  connected  with  them,  constitutes  its 

essencCf 

t  Rom-  xiv.  6.  17,  22,  23. 
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essence,  advances  its  sublime  objects,  and 
must  be  firmly  and  unalterably  main- 
tained ;  but,  that  matters  of  smaller  mo- 
ment, in  which,  however,  the  generality  of 
mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  disposed 
to  place  tlie  very  substance  of  religion^ 
ought  to  produce  no  schism  among  Chris- 
tians, but  must  be  viewed  with  mutual 
forbearance  and  charity.  It  would  have 
been  happy  for  the  Christian  Church,  if 
these  Apostolical  sentiments,  which  have, 
in  fact,  characterized  also  the  ablest  and 
best  men,  since  the  Apostolic  times,  had 
been  generally  adopted.  Much  confusion 
would  have  been  prevented,  and  one  great 
cause  of  intolerance  and  persecution  would 
have  ceased  to  operate.  Now,  as  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  seem  to  be 
preserved  among  all  Protestants,  with  the 
^exception  of  such  as  exclude,  from  salva- 
tion, those  who  differ  from  them  in  the 
most  minute  article  of  order,  or  worship^ 
there  appears  to  be  no  solid  reason  for 
withdrawini^fromanvPro/e5^a?z/co??27?iww«ow, 

in 
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in  which  a  person  has  been  educated,  and 
refusing  to  join  with  any  other,  on  this 
sole  ground,  that  assent  cannot  be  given 
to  every  individual  tenet  which  its  mem- 
bers may  profess.  On  the  same  principle, 
there  could  hardly  be  any  society  among 
men.  For,  there  exist  not,  perhaps,  any 
two  individuals  whose  opinions  are,  on  all 
subjects,  perfectly  conformable  to  each 
other.  Such  conformity  of  sentiment 
would  not,  on  the  whole,  be  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  indh,  or  to  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness.  It  is  by  diversity  of 
opinion,  by  the  different  aspects  in  which 
the  same  object  is  viewed  by  different 
minds,  that  a  variety  of  information  is 
collected,  and  that  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge are  increased.  The  real  bond  of 
union,  therefore,  is  not  exact  conformity  of 
opinion^  but,  mutnal  charity,  freedoj7i  of  dis- 
cussion, and  true,  not  pretended,  liberality  of 
mind;  is  the  subjugation  of  pride,  the  re- 
iiunciation  of  tyrannical  supremacy,  and  the 
uncpialifed  acknowledgment  of  those  rights,  in 
voi,  I.  b  religious 
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religious  matters^  as  beloiiging  to  others^ 
which  n>e  claim  to  ourselves.  If  Mr.  Bur* 
nett  had  reflected  on  these  principles,  his 
excellent  heart  would  have  prohibited  his 
withdrawing  from  public  worship  in  every 
religious  community.  In  fact,  we  shall 
immediately  see  that  his  mind,  ever  open 
to  conviction,  afterwards  assumed,  on  this 
subject,  the  complexion  which  Reason 
appears  to  dictate. 

While  he  entertained  this  erroneous 
opinion,  which  was  certainly,  on  his  part, 
most  sincere,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
one  of  those  inconsistencies  incident  to 
the  human  character,  even  in  its  most 
amiable  forms.  He  would  not  allow  his  ser- 
vants to  be  absent  from  Church,  on  any 
occasion,  although  he  interfered  not  with 
their  general  adherence  to  any  religious 
profession.  Now,  while  he  himself  ab- 
stained from  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, because  he  could  not  assent  to  all 
the  tenets  of  any  Church,  or  Sect  what- 

everp 
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ever,  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  any  of  his  servants  might,  on  the 
ground   of  conscientious   scruples,   have 
urged  the  same  plea  for  his  non-atten- 
dance.    The  celebrated  Mr.  Howard  was 
a   strict   Predestinarian.      He    had    been 
threatened  with  the  Bastille,  if  he  ever 
ventured  again  to  pass  through  France. 
He    had   resolved,   for   a   certain   object 
which  he  judged  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, to  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  that 
country.      When   I   strongly   urged,  on 
him,   the  danger   to  which   he  exposed 
himself,   he  asserted  his   firm   belief  in 
Predestination,  as  a  ground  for  his  proceed- 
ing.    He  said,  however,  that  he  would  not 
expose  his  servant  to  the  same  danger, 
sent  him  round  by  Italy,  and,  as  he  him- 
self was  resolved  to  go  to  Toidon,  ordered 
him  to  meet  his  master  at   Nice.     The 
servant  was  just  as  much  secured,  by  Pre^ 
destination,  as  his  master ;  yet  Mr,  Howard 
would  not  venture  to  apply  the  doctrine 
to  the  poor  fellow.     The  master,  neverthe- 
b  2  lesSj 
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less,  escaped  all  danger,  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and,  afterwards,  re- 
lated, to  me,  the  wonderful  particulars  of 
his  perilous  adventure.  Such  are  the  in- 
consistencies to  which  the  most  vigorous 
and  noblest  minds  are,  sometimes,  liable. 

Mr.  Burnett  called  his  servants  toge- 
ther, regularly,  every  Sunday  evenings  and 
read  prayers  to  them.  Although,  on  some 
j)oints,  he  had  peculiar  doubts,  he  was  far 
from  being  a  sceptic^  in  regard  to  the  grand 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Eeligiori.  By 
dihgent  reading,  accurate  examination, 
and  serious  reflection,  he  endeavoured  to  « 
acquire  that  information  which  he  deemed 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  his 
present  comfort,  and  to  his  eternal  happi- 
ness. Nor  were  his  pains  unsviccessfuL 
Some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  ob- 
tained clearer  and  more  satisfactory  views 
of  those  doctrines,  in  regard  to  which  he 
had  experienced  the  greatest  clitficulties. 
If  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  he  would, 

in 
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in  all  probability,  have  again  joined  in 
public  worship.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day.  On  that  day,  during  many  years,  he 
never  opened  any  letters  on  business. 
This  is,  at  least,  a  striking  proof  of  the 
sinceritif  of  his  religious  sentiments,  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  entertained,  by  some, 
of  their  enlargement.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say  how  he  could  discover,  before 
opening  a  letter,  if  it  was  on  busmess,  or 
on  some  subject  connected  with  religion. 
He  probably  knew  the  hands  of  his  cor- 
respondents. 

Punctuality  and  integrity^  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, were  prominent  features  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  was,  indeed,  considered,  as 
difficult  and  hard  in  making  bargains. 
When,  however,  they  produced  greater 
advantage  than  he  expected,  or  than  he 
deemed  to  be  fair  and  just  profit^  he  re- 
turned, to  his  correspondents, '  as  a  gra- 
tuity^ the  surplusage  of  his  honest  compu« 

b  3  tation. 
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tation.  In  this  manner,  during  the  course 
of  his  mercantile  career,  some  thousand 
pounds  were  restored.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him,  if  he  tliought  that 
his  correspondents  would  have  treated 
him  in  the  same  manner,  had  the  bargain 
been  equally  unfavourable,  as  it  had  been 
favourable  to  him?  and,  when  the  severity, 
which  his  father  had  experienced,  was 
brought  to  his  recollection;  his  reply 
uniformly  was—"  With  the  conduct  of 
"  others  I  have  nothing  to  do. — It  is  my 
"  duty  to  regulate  my  own  by  the  rules  of 
^'  equity,  as  they  appear  to  me." , 

This  was  an  answer  expressive  of  a  great 
mind.  It  is,  to  me,  a  proof  of  the  strength 
of  his  religions  principles.  For,  these  only 
could  have  dictated  such  sentiments  and 
conduct.  I  would  fain  hope  that,  how- 
ever different  the  general  sentiments  may 
be,  there  are  several  instances  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  the  mercantile  world,  which  may 
not  be   generally  known.     To  the  best 

interests 
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interests  of  mankind  the  fact,  which  I 
have,  just  now,  recorded,  is  of  high  im^ 
portance.  For,  selfish  minds,  actuated 
by  grovehng  and  sordid  opinions,  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  ascribe  their  own  cha- 
racters to  the  wliole  human  race,  and  to 
regard,  as  visionary,  feelings  of  a  more 
exalted  description.  To  all  such  Mr. 
Burnett's  conduct  and  p7'i7iciples,  and  those 
of  a  similar  complexion,  may  be  trium- 
phantly opposed,  and  serve,  on  the  ground 
of  experience,  to  vindicate,  from  the  im-^ 
putation  of  being  mere  Theorists,  those 
who  applaud  and  recommend  more  gene-- 
rous,  and,  therefore,  better  principles  of  ac- 
tion, than  are  entertained  by  the  herd  of 
ignoble  Moi^alists, 

His  aifection  for  his  relatives  was  also 
warm  and  constant.  His  humanity  was 
expansive  and  vigorous,  and  particularly 
interested  in  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
During  many  years,  he  appropriated  one 
or  two  hours,  every  day,  to  the  hearing  of 
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their  cases,  and  to  their  reUef.  In  this 
manner,  he  apphed  more  than  3001. 
yearly. 

On  the  return  of  his  hrother,  James, 
from  India,  about  the  year  1773,  they 
resolved  to  discharge  their  father's  debts, 
each  of  them  paying  one  half.  The  only 
exceptions,  which  they  made,  were  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  creditors,  who  had 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  instrn- 
mental  in  ruining  their  father's  credit, 
and  then,  after  his  failure  was  accom- 
plished, treated  him  with  the  greatest 
harshness,  and  severity.  This  important 
fact,  so  honourable  both  to  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir,  and  to  his  brother,  proves 
that  strict  integrity  and  honour  were  in- 
herent in  the  family.  As  family-like- 
nesses are  exhibited  in  the  cmintenance ;  so, 
we  often  find  them  in  the  moral  and  inteU 
lectual  character.  Those  two  brothers 
thus  paid,  on  their  father's  account,  about 
7000L  or  80001.  This  sum,  which,  com- 
pared 
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pared  with  modern  failures,  may  appear 
insignificant,  was,  when  the  faikn^e  of  Mr. 
Burnett,  sen*",  happened,  and  even  at  the 
time  his  debts  were  paid  by  his  conscien- 
tiovis  sons,  considered  as  of  no  trivial 
magnitude. 

The  younger  Burnett  was  never  mar- 
ried, and,  at  the  age  of  55  years,  died  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1784. 

He  possessed  a  small  landed  estate, 
lying  in  Buchan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
situated  about  25  miles  northward  of 
Aberdeen,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
mother.-  In  this  property,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brother,  a  Clergyman  in  the 
ChvuTli  of  England,  who  died  without  is- 
sue. It  devolved  to  a  nephew,  son  of 
another  brother  of  Mr.  Burnett,  who,  now, 
possesses  it.  With  the  exception  of  this 
property,  and  of  moderate  legacies  and 
annuities  to  various  relatives,  the  residue 

of 
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of  his  fortune  was  appointed,  by  him,  to 
be  applied  to  charitable  purposes. 

Since  his  death,  these  charitable  desti- 
nations have  increased  in  value,  and  may, 
now,  produce,  altogether,  about  7001.  of 
annual  income.  They  were,  by  the  Tes- 
tator, appointed  to  be  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

I.  For  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  with  a  preference  to  those 
who  may  be  bed-rid^  or  may  labour  under 
diseases  deemed  incurable. 

II.  For  the  relief  of  the  poor  residing 
on  his  own  landed  property,  descending 
to  his  heirs. 

III.  For  behoof  of  all  the  poor  within 
the  bounds  of  the  County  and  Synod  of 
Aberdeen,  which  last  contains  96  parishes, 
a  sum,  not  less  than  201.  and  not  exceed- 
ing 501.  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 

each 
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each  parish,  and  to  its  pecuHar  circum- 
stances, is  to  be  paid  annually,  in  rotation, 
till  this  payment  has  extended  over  all 
the  parishes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Synod.  When  this  rotation  has  takei^ 
place,  it  is  to  begin  anew,  and  circulate,  in 
this  manner,  in  constant  succession.  The 
donation  to  each  parish  is  to  be  applied, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  poor,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  its  Minister,  or  Mini- 
sters, and  Elders. 

IV.  A  sum  is  appropriated  for  the  be- 
nefit of  limaticsy  ox  ipersons  deprived  of 
reason.  .  ,. 

V.  Another  portion  is  destined  to  pro^- 
mote  inoculation  among  the  children  of 
the  poor.  This  money  is,  now,  applied  in 
support  of  a  Vaccine  Institution  in  Aber- 
deen-—an  improvement  of  inoculation  un^ 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Donor's  death. 

VI.  A  small  sum  is  appropriated  to  the 
benefit   of  the  prisoners   in  the  jail  of 

Aberdeen, 
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Aberdeen,  and,  especially,  to  assist  in 
procuring,  to  them,  the  consolations  and 
correctives  of  religion,  by  the  regular 
performance  of  divine  worship  within  the 
walls  of  their  confinement. 

VII.  A  small  part  of  this  general  fund 
is  appointed  to  be  set  apart,  annually,  and 
allowed  to  accumidate,  for  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose— 1st;  for  his    Tjvo  Prizes:  ^dlij ;  for 
an  addition  to  the  provision  previously 
made  for  the  poor  of  Aberdeen.     This 
accumulating  fund  is,  for  ever,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  its  objects,  at  the  end  of  every 
fortieth  year.     The  accumulation  of  the 
first  25  years,  if  not  less  than  16001.   is 
destined  for  Prizes  to  the  authors  of  the 
two  best  Essays,  on  the  subjects  which  he 
prescribed,  and  the  following  Work  dis- 
cusses.    Three  fourths  are  assigned  to  the 
first,  and  one  fourth   to    the  second  in 
merit.     Whatever  exceeds  these  sums,  al- 
lotted to  the  Prizes,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
fund  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Aberdeen. 

What 
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What  this  fund  may  produce,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  period  of  years,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  In  all  probability, 
it  will  amount  to  a  very  large  sum. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader,  to  have  laid,  before  him,  the 
Advey^tisement  in  which  those  Prizes  were, 
first,  announced  to  the  public,  in  the  year 
1807,  if  my  memory  is  correct. 

LiTEEARY  Premiums. — (Prizes,) 

"  A  Gentleman  (deceased)  has  be- 
"  queathed  a  sum,  not  less  than  Twelve 
"  Hundred  Pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  per- 
"  son  wha  shall  write,  and  lay  before  the 
"  Judges,  to  be  appointed,  as  after-men- 
*'  tioned, 

"  A  TllEATISE, 

"  Which  shall,  by  them,  be  determined  to 
"  have  the  most  merit,  upon  the  following 
^*  subjects,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  viz. : — 

"The 
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-^"^The  Evidence  that  there  is  a  Being, 
"  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom 
"  every  thing  exists  ;  and,  particularly,  to 
"  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom 
"  and  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  and  this,  in 
^^  the  first  place,  from  considerations  in- 
"  dependent  of  written  Kevelation  ;  and, 
"  in  the  second  place,  from  the  Eevelation 
"of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and,  from  the  whole, 
"  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  neces- 
"  sary  for,  and  useful  to  mankind." 

"  To  the  person  who  shall  write,  and  lay 
"  before  the  said  Judges,  a  Treatise  on  the 
^'  subjects  above-mentioned,  which  shall 
"  be  found  by  them  next  in  merit  to  the 
'^former,  the  Testator  further  bequeaths 
"a  sum  not  less  than  Four  Hundred 
"  Pounds,  after  deducting  therefrom  the 
"  expence  of  printing,  binding,  or  pur- 
"  chasing  three  hundred  copies  of  each 
«  of  th^  said  Treatises. 

«  The 
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"The  Ministers  of  the  EstabHshed 
"  Church  of  Aberdeen,  the  Principals  and 
"  Professors  of  King's  and  Marischal-CoL 
"  leges  of  Aberdeen,  aud  the  Trustees  of 
"  the  Testator,,  are  appointed  to  nominate 
"  and  make  choice  of  three  Judges,  who 
"  are  to  decide,  agreeably  to  certain  rules 
"  prescribed  in  the  Deed  of  Settlement, 
"  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  such 
"  Treatises  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  ; 
"  and  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that, 
"  to  discourage  mean  performances,  the 
"  Judges  are  empowered  {if  unmihnous 
"  onlif)  to  find  none  of  the  Treatises  pro- 
''  duced  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  the 
"  writers  to  the  Premiums,  (Prizes.)  This 
"  will,  however,  be  no  discouragement  to 
"any  person  of  ability ;  and  the  Trustees 
't  hope  it  is  a  case  which  can  scarcely 
"  happen. 

"  The  time  allowed  by  the  Testator  for 
"  the  composition  of  these  Treatises  ex- 
"  tends  to  the  1st  of  January,  1814:  and 

«  his 
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"  his  Trustees  do  now  intimate,  in  com- 
"  pliance  with  his  appointment,  that  those 
"  who  shall  become  Competitors  for  the 
"  said  Prizes, must  transmit  their  Treatises 
"  to  Alexander  Galen,  Esq.  Merchant  in 
"  Aberdeen,  in  time  to  be  with  him,  on  or 
"  before  the  said  Istclay  of  January,  1814^ 
"  as  none  can  be  received  after  that  date  ; 
"  and  they  must  be  sent  free  of  expense 
"  to  the  Trustees, 

'•  The  Judges  will  then,  without  delay^ 
"  proceed  to  examine,  and  decide  upon^* 
"  the  comparative  merits  of  such  Treatises 
"  as  shall  be  laid  before  them ;  and  the 
"  Trustees  will,  at  the  first  term  of  Whit- 
"  Sunday,  after  the  determination  of  the 
"  Judges,  pay  the  Premiums  (Prizes)  to 
"  the  successful  Candidates,  agreeably  to 
•*  the  will  of  the  Testator. 

"  As  it  tends  much  to  an  impartial  de- 
^'  cision,  that  the  names  of  the  authors 
"  should  be  concealed  from  the  Judges, 

"the 
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"  the  Trustees  request  that  the  Treatises 
"  may  not  be  exhibited  in  the  hand-writ- 
"  ing  of  their  respective  authors,  nor  have 
"  their  names  annexed  to  them.  Each 
"  Treatise  must  be  distinguished  by  a  pe- 
"  cuhar  Motto.  This  Motto  must  be 
"  written  on  the  outside  of  a  sealed  letter, 
"  containing  the  author's  name,  and  his 
'*  address,  and  sent  along  with  his  perfor- 
"  mance.  The  names  of  the  successful 
"  Candidates  only  shall  be  known  by 
*•  opening  their  letters.  The  other  letters 
"  shall  be  destroyed  unopened.  The 
"  writers  of  the  unsuccessful  Treatises 
"  may  afterwards  recover  their  copies,  by 
"  applying  to  Mr.  Galen,  and  by  men-. 
"  tioning  only  the  Motto  which  they  may 
•'  have  assumed. 

'•  Letters  addressed  as  above  (post  paid) 
*'  will  meet  with  attention." 


VOL.  I.  c  I  trust 
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I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused,  if  I  state 
that,  when  the  meeting  for  the  election  of 
the  three  Judges  was  held,  I  was  confined 
by  indisposition.  To  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, I  addressed  a  letter,  in  which  I  took 
the  liberty  of  giving,  as  my  opinion,  that 
they  ought  not  to  elect  any  of  the  Judges 
from  among  the  members  of  which  the 
meeting  was  composed,  as  they  certainly 
were  at  full  liberty  to  do.  I  proposed 
that  tAvo  Judges  should  be  selected  from 
two  of  the  other  three  Scottish  Universi- 
ties, and  one  from  England.  In  the  event 
of  their  deeming  me  to  be  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  being  a  Judge,  I  positively  de- 
clined it/^ 

The  meeting  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
College  ;  Dr.  Eobert  Hamilton,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Dr.  George 
Glennie,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophij, 
both  ofMarischal  College.  These  Gentle- 
men accepted  the   office,   and  took  the 

oath^ 

*  Mv  reason  is,  now,  obvious. 
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oath,  binding  them  to  an  impartial  and 
conscientious  decision,  in  the  presence  of 
their  Electors ;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  had  no  interest,  either  di- 
recfly,  or  indirectly,  in  the  competition. 
The  choice  was  certainly  judicious ;  and 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  trans- 
mitting, to  distant  places,  fifty  Disserta- 
tions, some  of  which  were  of  great  length, 
and  of  assembling,  for  the  decision.  Judges 
so  widely  separated  from  each  other,  ren- 
dered, perhaps,  my  proposal  impracticable. 
It  was  fortunate  that,  with  respect  to  both 
the  successful  Essays,  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges  were  imayiimous. 

Soon  after  they  had  discharged  this  la- 
borious duty.  Dr.  Gerard  was  snatched, 
from  his  disconsolate  family,  and  mourn- 
ing friends,  by  a  very  unexpected  death, 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  His  talents 
were  highly  respectable,  his  sentiments 
liberal,  his  erudition  copious,  his  deport- 
ment correct,  his  morals  pure,   and  his 

c  2  whole 
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whole  character  such,  as  marked  a  very  va- 
luable member  of  society.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  severe  blow  sustained  by  his 
family,  the  public  experienced,  by  his  de- 
cease, a  loss  which  will  not  be  easily  re- 
paired. I  take  this  opportunity  of  paying 
this  small  and  melancholy  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  my  late  learned 
Colleague,  and  lamented  friend ! — I  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Burnett. 

His  motives  for  founding  his  two  Prizes 
can  be  collected  only  from  the  terms  in 
which  the  foundatioji  of  them,  and  his  other 
benevolent  destinations,  are  expressed. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  was 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  strong  impres- 
sion, resting  on  his  mind,  of  the  high  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  proposed,  and  of 
the  benefits  likely  to  result,  to  mankind, 
from  the  comprehensive  and  able  discus- 
sion of  them.  This  appears  chiefly  from 
what  is  expressed  in  his  Deed  of  Settle- 
ment^  in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Aberdeen, 

and 
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^nd  in  his  Provision  for  the  Prizes,  con- 
tained in  the  same  deed.  To  these  he 
subjoins  the  following  sentences  : — "  And 
"  I  make  the  above  Destination,  with  an 
"  hearty  desire  to  be  sincerely  thankful  to 
"  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  for 
"  having  conferred,  upon  me,  the  power  to 
"  do  so;  and  with  an  humble  hope  that 
*'  the  same  will,  in  some  degree,  be  accep- 
"  table  in  his  sight ;  and  as  becoming  a 
"  disciple,  and  conformable  to  the  pre- 
"  cepts  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  being  intended 
"  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed ;  and  to 
"  promote  a  thorough  conviction  of  those 
"  truths,  which  are  of  the  greatest  conse- 
"  quence  to  mankind." 

Again  ;  in  a  codicil,  he  adds — "  I  see  it 
"  a  great  duty  to  be  impressed  with  the 
"  inexpressible  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
"  mankind  ;  and  with  a  sense  of  the  inva- 
"  luable  benefits  they  receive  by  him. 
"  Some  unhappily  do  not  acknowledge  Re- 
^*  relation,  and  think  all  is  doubtful.     To 

c  3  "  such. 
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"  such,  considerations,  independent  oi  Rt- 
"  velatioji,  are  necessary.  To  bring  them 
"  to  a  conviction  of  a  Deity  is  of  the  ut- 
^'  most  consequence,  and  a  step  to  a  belief 
^^  in  Revelation.  The  considerations  on 
'•'  the  subject  may  be  beneficial  to  all." 

From  the  words,  last  stated,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Mr.  Burnett  had  been  fre- 
quently in  company  with  persons  who  at- 
tacked Kevelation,  o\\  Atheistical  principles'; 
and,  as,  from  his  being  unavoidably  much 
engaged  in  business,  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  studied  such  subjects  with 
philosophical  accuracy,  that  he  found  him- 
self perplexed  to  reply  to  their  distorted 
metaphysics.  This  conjecture,  which  is 
merely  that  of  the  writer  of  this  Memoir, 
will  acquire  more  probability,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  when  Mr.  Burnett  must 
have  been  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Hume's 
Philosophy,  which  did  so  much  mischief 
to  the  young  and  volatile,  was  in  high 
fashion  in  Scotland.     To  sneer  at  Keli- 

gion 
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gion   was   deemed   to   be  genteel.      That 
Philosophy,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Religion^ 
and  Morals,  has  been  exposed,  as  utterly 
false,  by  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
talents.     Whether,  or  not,  religious  prin- 
ciple  be,   now,   more  firmly  established, 
and  more  generally  diffused,  than  was  the 
case  in  Mr.  Burnett's  time,  I  pretend  not 
to  determine.     The  French  Revolution 
exhibited  the  most  ferocious  aspects  of 
infidelity,  as  connected  with  politics.     An 
alarm  was,  hence,  spread ;  and,  although 
it  be  evident,  to  the  smallest  reflection, 
that  ifTeligion  has  a  tendency  to  subvert 
the  best  interests  of  society,  if  not  to  dis- 
solve it ;  still,  no  reasoning,  or  persuasion, 
could  have  excited  the  terror  occasioned 
by  this   revolutionary  co7ivulsiG7i,     Hence, 
greater  external  respect,  at  least,  has  been 
shewn  to  religious  institutions  ;  and  inji-- 
delity  is,  now,  generally  connected  with  li^ 
centious  political  opijiions.     This  may  pro* 
bably  procure  a  fair  hearing  to  the  Gospel, 
and  obtain  a  candid  examination  of  its 

C  4  principleSj 
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principles,  and  tenets.     To  a  mind,  habi- 
tuated to  refer  all  events  to  the  direction 
of  Providence,  it  will  appear  that,  to  pro- 
duce this  result,  was  probably  one  reason 
for  the  permission  of  such  horrible  con- 
vulsions, and  tremendous  calamities,  as 
have  characterized  our  own  times.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  men's  minds  have  been  so  much  en- 
gaged by  war^  and  politics,  whose  influence 
is  far  from  being  auspicious  to  the  culti- 
vation of  rational  j)iety,  that  they  have  had 
little  leisure,  and,  perhaps,  less  inclina- 
tion, to  attend  to  the  great  concerns  of 
Religion.     Her  voice,  however,  must,  and 
will  be  heard,  at  last,  if  not  in  the  calm 
tone  of  argument,  or  in  the  mild  and  af- 
fectionate   language    of    admonition,   at 
least,  in  the  thunder  of  general  calamity. 

Mr.  Burnett's  opinion,  relative  to  the 
effect  that  the  conviction  of  a  Deity  has  in^ 
leading  men  to  a  belief  of  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lationj  will  appear  perfectly  just  to  every 

person 
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person  who  understands,  and  reflects  on 
the  subject.  In  fact,  Infidelifij  and 
Atheism^  in  some  form  or  other,  are  more 
intimately  connected  than  may  be  gene- 
rally supposed.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
greater  part  of  modern  infidels  have  had, 
and  still  have,  no  religious  principle  at  all. 
Christianity  admits,  establishes,  and  ex- 
pands all  the  just  principles  of  Natural 
Religion^  and  enforces  them  by  sanctions 
which  no  human  authority  could  pretend 
to  enact.  To  reject  Christianitij  is,  there- 
fore, to  reject  Natural  Religion  herself,  in- 
vested with  her  fairest,  most  engaging, 
and  most  venerable  aspect.  The  truth  is, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  irfidels  never 
giv^e  themselves  the  trouble  to  make  any 
inquiry  concerning  religious  suhjects.  Un- 
der the  impression  of  certain  vague,  in- 
definite, and  hastily  assumed  notions, 
they  discard  the  Christian  Faith,  by  reason 
of  a  secret  aversion  from  its  ^^z/rzV?/  of 
principle,  and  exalted  7noral  complexion. 


The 
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The  peculiar  nature  of  Mr.  Burnett's 
religious  scruples  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  could 
not  relate  to  the  fundamental  articles  of 
Christianity.  For,  of  these  he  not  only 
professes,  in  his  will^  his  firm  belief,  but 
also  his  deep  seJise  of  the  inexpressible  love 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  of  the  invaluable  bene-' 
Jits  which  mankind  receive  by  him.  That 
there  are  difficulties  in  Revelation  itself  no 
rational  Divine  will  deny.  But,  these 
affect  neither  tlie  essential  doctrines,  such 
as  they  exist  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  nor 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  The 
Apostle  Peter  says,  that^  in  the  Epistles  of 
his  beloved  brother,  Paul,  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also 
the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruc- 
tion J^ 

Mr.  Burnett's  scruples  evinced  that  he 
•was    a    conscientious    believer,    and    an 

anxious 
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anxious  enquirer  after  truth.  I  have,  al- 
ready, pointed  out  one  erroneous  conclu- 
sion which,  at  a  certain  period,  they  led 
him  to  adopt.  But,  even  this  was  sincerely 
erroneous,  and  it  appears  that  his  mind, 
afterwards,  embraced  a  juster  view  of  the 
subject,  in  respect  to  which  he  erred.  It 
is  only  persons  of  some  discernment,  and  of 
upright  hearts,  that  ever  entertain  rehgious 
scruples.  The  profligate,  the  indifferent^ 
the  higot,  the  enthusiast,  and  the  hypocrite^ 
never  have  their  minds  perplexed  in  this 
manner.  The  jwofligate  and  the  indiffe- 
rent are  utterly  regardless  whether  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  religious  system, 
which  is  professed,  be  true,  or  false.  The 
bigot  and  the  enthusiast  adopt,  without 
examination,  any  set  of  opinions,  and 
neither  entertain  doubts  themselves,  nor 
sufter  others  to  entertain  them,  with  re- 
gard to  their  jyrofessed  creed.  The  lajpo- 
crite  pretends  to  believe  whatever  is  sub- 
servient to  his  temporal  interests.  The 
honest  inquirer  will,  sometimes,  experience 

doubts^ 
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doiibtsj  with  respect  to  certain  points,  and, 
ever  open  to  conviction,  will  be  anxious  to 
obtain  their  solution. 

From  the  advertisement^  in  which  the 
Prizes  were,  first,  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  appears  that  the  second  was  bur- 
dened with  the  expense  of  printings  hinding, 
or  purchasing  three  hundred  copies  of  each  of 
the  successful  Treatises,     This  would  have 
left,  to  the  author  of  the  second^  a  small 
remuneration.      The    Trustees    acknow- 
ledged that  the  author  of  the  performance 
to  which  the  first  Prize  had  been  adjudged, 
was  proprietor  of  its  copy-right,  and  that, 
after    the    condition,    above    stated,   had 
been  fulfilled,  the  same  right  belonged  to 
the  author  of  the  second  in  merit.     Soon 
after  the  decision,  I  communicated,    to 
Mr.  Sumner^  a  plan  which  I  had  formed, 
and   by   means   of  which    he  would    be 
enabled  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  4001. 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  him.     I  un- 
dertook, in  case  I  made  a  suitable  bargain 

with 
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with  a  Bookseller,  to  have  tluxe  hundred 
copies  of  my  Essay  delivered  to  the  Trus- 
tees, without  any  expense  to  the  author  of 
the  Treatise  to  whom  the  second  Prize  be- 
longed ;  and  advised  that  gentleman  to 
conclude  a  similar  agreement.  In  this 
plan  we  both  succeeded ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  the  two  performances  will,  now, 
meet  the  public  eye. 

The  preceding  narrative,  and  the  quo- 
tations with  which  it  is  interspersed, 
evince  the  subject  of  it  to  have  been  a 
character  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  in  regard 
whether  to  his  intellectual^  or  to  his  moral 
qualities,  Thougli  assiduously  occupied 
in  business,  he,  nevertheless,  directed  his 
mind  to  the  most  important  and  noblest 
objects  that  can  fix  the  attention  of  man. 
Though  employed  in  merchandise,  and 
attentive  to  its  chief  aim- — the  acquisition 
of  wealth — he  expanded  his  heart  to  the 
most  generous  and  comprehensive  im- 
pressions  of    benevolence,    and,    in    the 

midst 
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midst  of  an  increasing  fortune,  was  con« 
stantly  mindful  of  the  indigent  ;  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  comfort,  felt  for 
the  distresses  of  those  who  had  none  to 
help  iliem,^^  Active  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  terrestrial  sphere,  he 
raised  his  views  to  heaven,  and,  as  the  best 
preparation  for  its  happiness,  practised 
those  virtues,  in  the  completion  of  which 
this  happiness  must  chiefly  consist;  made 
provision  for  the  elucidation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  reli- 
gion^ which  comforts  man  by  the  prospects 
of  eternity;  and,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
endeavoured  to  soothe  the  earthly  sorrows, 
and  to  supply  the  present  7iecessities  of  his 
brethren. 

The  admiration  of  mankind  is  com-- 
monly  excited  by  the  splendour  of  talent^ 
or  by  the  celebrity  of  eojploit.  They  seem 
to   pay  little  regard  to   the  objects   for 

which 
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which  the  former  has  been  displayed,  or 
the  latter  performed.  Understandings  skilly 
and  courage^  even  when  mind  is  ap- 
plauded, engross  their  attention,  while 
the  will,  and  the  affections,  which  are  the 
springs  of  human  action,  are  commonly 
overlooked,  or  disregarded,  as  of  no  mo- 
ment. It  is,  however,  the  principle  that 
imparts  any  real  value  to  ev^cry  exertion 
of  the  human  faculties,  and,  if  the  origi- 
nal viev/  he  erroneous,  or  vicious,  the  whole 
conduct,  which  it  dictates,  must  be  pro- 
portionably  vitiated,  and  debased.  Wis- 
dom consists  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
ends,  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  best 
means^  of  their  attainment.  If  the  end  be 
absurd,  or  wicked,  all  the  means  for  its  pro- 
secution, howev^er  effectual  they  may  be, 
ought  only  to  produce  the  deeper  regret, 
or  the  stronger  reprobation.  That  Mr. 
Burnett's  views  were  virtuous  and  noble, 
will  not  be  contested  ;  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  he  devised  very  effectual  means 
for  their  execution.     Tried,  then,  by  this 

equitable 
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equitable  standard,  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  no  common  portion  of  applause. 

Mankind  generally  admire  what  is  rare 
and  unusual.  Genuine  probity,  and  pure 
benevolence,  vmited  with  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, are,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  as  un- 
common as  genius,  and  acute ness  of  intel- 
lect. Ey  probity  I  understand  not  merely 
the  will,  the  incli7iation,  the  desire  to  act  a 
virtuous  part,  but  also  the  right  apprehen- 
sion of  what  a  virtuous  part  implies  ;  and, 
when  it  has  been  clearly  apprehended, 
the  courage  to  adopt  and  to  maintain  it, 
without  fear  of  detriment,  or  of  profligate 
ridicule.  For,  it  often  happens  that  those, 
who  are  called  good  men,  are  7veafi%  unin- 
formed,  and  compliant  personages,  and  have 
obtained  the  character  o^  goodness  by  their 
easy  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  virtue  and 
truth.  On  this  account^  they  frequently 
do  more  mischief  than  the  openly  profane 
and  profligate,  who  are  hated,  or  despised, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  produce  any  effect 

extensively 
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extensively  pernicious.  The  good  man^  a& 
he  is  sti/led,  who,  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
terms  peace,  saying,  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophet,  Peace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace,"^  is  ahvays  prepared  to  make  con- 
cessions, and  to  surrender,  to  deceit,  or  to 
violoice,  some  important  cause,  induces 
mankind,  misled  by  his  specious  aj^pear- 
ances,  to  suppose  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween vif'tue  and  vice  is  very  small,  and 
that,  on  accovmt  of  the  former,  no  effort 
ought  to  be  made,  and  no  hardship  en- 
dured. 

Eeal  probity,  then,  enlightened  by  clear- 
ness of  judgment,  and  supported  by  the 
energy  of  courage,  constitutes  a  very  un- 
common character,  and  is,  therefore,  on 
this  ground,  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

This  high-toned  prohitij  bears  a  stronger 

resemblance  to  genius,  than  is  commonly 

VOI-.  I.  d  apj)rehended, 
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apprehended,  and  ought,  on  the  ground 
on  which  gtmms  is  so  much  admired,  to 
obtain  a  proportionable  degree  of  admi- 
ration. Genius  is  the  gift  of  heaven^  and 
seems  to  possess  a  species  of  inspiration. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  endowed  with  it, 
are  considered  as,  in  some  respects,  the  fa- 
vovn'ites  of  the  Deity;  although,  like  other 
favourites,  they  often  abuse  their  pre-emi- 
nence. Ea  ailed  prohitij  may  surely,  with 
a  far  better  title — a  title  sanctioned  by 
Scripture — refer  its  origin  to  heaven.  It 
is  that  7visdoTn,  7vhicli  is  from  above,  and  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  he  infreafed,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  and  7vithout  hypocrisyj^ 
It  is  certain  that  there  is,  in  some  minds, 
an  inherent  natural  propensity  to  virtu- 
ous sentiments  and  conduct,  a  certain  sus- 
ceptihility  of  generous,  affectionate,  and 
noble  impressions,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary,  and  morally 

groveling 
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groveling  herd  of  their  species.  Thi$ 
seems  to  depend,  in  a  great  measvn-e,  on 
the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  imaginci' 
tion  ;  and  this  circumstance  chiefly  asserts 
its  analogy  to  genius.  Some  minds,  even 
from  their  most  early  years,  dwell,  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  on  descriptions  of 
noble  characters^  and  image  them  with  de- 
light. They  will,  hence,  be  prompted  to 
imitate,  and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  them, 
in  the  moral  qualities  which  they  most 
admire.  To  such  impressions  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  totally  insensible, 
and  are  wholly  engrossed  by  self  interest^ 
or  ignoble  ambition,  and  hug  themselves  in 
the  conceit  of  their  j^rudence,  and  their 
policy.  They  cannot  discover,  with  their 
feeble  eyes,  that  region,  in  which  the  man, 
who  is  really  virtuous,  dwells,  and,  al- 
though they  were  translated  into  it,  the 
pu.rity  of  its  atmosphere  would  be  too 
keen  for  their  asthmatic  lungs. 

d  2  There 
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There  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
between  genius  and  high  probity-  As  the 
former  embraces  objects  of  a  character^ 
raised  above  ordinary  hfe ;  so,  it  cannot 
always  stoop  to  the  minute  considera- 
tion of  these,  and  is  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  that  low,  and  mia^oscopical  cunnings 
whose  attention  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  objects.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  distinguished  Probity,  She  can,  with 
difficulty,  conceive  the  mean  and  con- 
temptible arts,  the  complete  degrada- 
tion oi  moral  character,  to  which  Imjwobity 
often  descends  ;  and  she  is,  thus,  some- 
times, for  a  short  time,  deceived  by  these 
ignoble  and  reptile  devices.  This  leads 
the  race,  who  practise  them,  to  value 
themselves  on  their  childish  sagacity.  But, 
no  man  of  genius,  or  of  real  worth,  will 
envy  them  their  creeping  distinction. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  these, 
and  similar,  considerations,  had,  on  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  fheir  due  influence.  If  tliey  pos- 
sessed it,  admiration  and  applause  would 
not  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  bril- 
liancy of  genius,  or  to  grandeur  of 
achievement ;  but,  genuine  moi^al  excellence 
would  obtain  its  legitimate  share.  Ge- 
nius often  flatters  powerful  and  opulent 
Vicc^  or,  by  the  display  of  metaphysi- 
€al  acumen,  distorts  truth,  and  recom- 
mends error.  Heroism,  vulgarly  so  called, 
has  deluged  the  earth  with  blood,  and 
laid  waste  the  habitations  of  men.  3Ioral 
excellence  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,^  which 
prevents  the  putrefaction  of  the  human 
species.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that, 
were  it  not  for  those  virtuous  individuals, 
whom  divine  Providence,  supporting  truth 
and  virtue,  has,  in  every  age,  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  human  cor- 
ruption would  proceed  with  such  accumu- 
lated aggravation,  that  the  condition  of 
our  species  would  be  desperate.     It  is  to 

the 
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the  wisdom,  the  beneficence,  and  the 
perseverance  of  such  men,  that  the  world 
is  indebted  for  every  sakitary  plan  w^hich 
has  been  adopted,  and  for  every  good  in- 
stitution which  has  ever  been  established. 
^Notwithstanding  tlie  opposition  with 
which  they  have  had  to  struggle,  the 
noblest  title  that  any  mortal  can  obtain, 
is  that  of  being  the  Friend  of  God,  and 
the  Benefactor  of  mankind. 

Let  those  who  pervert  their  power  for 
the  purposes  of  oppressive  pride,  or  lavish 
their  jvealth  in  dissipation^  in  sensuality, 
in  frivolous  amusemenl,  and  in  all  that 
degrades  the  individual,  and  injures  so- 
ciety ;  let  svich  institute  a  fair  comparison 
between  themselves,  and  Mr,  Burnett,  and 
learn  to  acknowledge  that,  in  spite  of 
their  ostentatious  assumption,  and  ridi- 
culous vanity,  they  sink  into  utter  insig- 
nificance, and  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they 
are  allowed  to  pass,  with  silent  contemiDt. 
As  soon  as  their  bodies  arc  consigned  to 

the 
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the  grave,  their  names  are  either  buried 
in  oblivion — their  most  fortunate  postlm^ 
nioiis  condition — or  are  mentioned  with  de- 
rision, or  disgust.  His  is  recorded,  as  that 
of  the  Patron  of  t'cr«//6Y/and  salutary  scienccy 
as  the  reliever  of  indigence^  as  the  com- 
forter of  distress;  and  will  be  transmitted, 
with  undiminished  applause,  to  remote 
posterity.  To  him  may  be  justly  applied 
Pope's  beautiful  lines,  in  which  he  de« 
scribes  the  character  of  the  Man  of  Boss. 

W.  L.  BEOWN, 
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At  a  period,  when  the  human  race  has 
been  long  harrassed  by  a  series  of  calami- 
ties almost  unparalleled  in  history;  and 
carnage  and  devastation  have  been  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
it  affords,  to  the  feeling  and  contemplative 
mind,  some  degree  of  consolation  to  medi- 
tate on  subjects  both  exalted  in  them- 
selves, and  connected  with  that  general 
happiness  which  the  restless  and  ferocious 
passions  of  men  have,  in  all  ages,  laboured 
to  destroy,  and,  in  our  own  times,  have  so 
lamentably  impaired.  While  so  many  of 
our  own  species,  whom  the  Creator  has 
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endued  with  talents,  or  rendered  capable 
of  illustrious  exertion,  have  sought,  and 
acquired,  celebrity^  by  the  skill  of  malice, 
and  by  the  industry  oi  ruin,  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  some,  whose  minds  are  ex- 
panded to  the  perceptions  of  benignity, 
^nd  whose  powers  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
secvition  of  her  objects.  Indeed,  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  this  character  were 
not,  from  time  to  time,  raised  up,  by  di- 
vine Providence,  both  as  contrasts  to  the 
general  degeneracy,  and  as  means  of  ar- 
resting its  progress,  and  of  rectifying,  in 
some  measure,  the  evils  which  it  produces, 
luiman  society  could  hardly  svibsist,  and 
our  species  would  be  gradually  extin- 
guished, if  not  suddenly  extirpated,  by  the 
retributive  vengeance  of  Heaven ! 

We  have  reason  to  bless  God  that,  even 
in  these  times,  so  much  regard  for  virtue 
and  religion  is  still  to  be  found.  Such,  in 
fact,  is  the  balance,  which  the  wise  anel 
gracious  Governor  of  the  world  has,  in  the 

moral, 
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moral,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  system, 
established,  that  remarkable  depravity  is 
adapted  to  call,  into  action,  those  intellec- 
tual and  moral  energies  which  might  have 
remained  quiescent  in  times  of  more  ge- 
neral, and,  consequently,  of  less  prominent, 
probity.  That  the  grand  and  peculiar 
principles^  by  which  human  nature  is  cha- 
racterized, and  is  preserved  and  main- 
tained, can  never  entirely  perish,  we  have 
the  pledges  of  our  Creator's  omnipotence^ 
and  wisdom,  by  which  these  principles 
were  implanted  in  our  frame,  and  have^ 
hitherto,  been  supported  in  their  opera- 
tions. Whenever,  therefore,  these  are 
counteracted  by  astonishing  and  unna- 
tural instances  of  perversion,  we  have 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  to  this  per- 
version the  just  reaction  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples will  be  opposed,  by  the  virtuous 
energies  of  the  better,  the  more  exalted, 
and  the  more  intrepid  individuals  of  our 
species. 

B  2  Of 
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Of  these  virtuous  energies,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  detestable  commerce  in  human 
beings;  the  many  benevolent  institutions, 
which  have,  of  late  years,  been  established 
in  our  Island;  and,  particularly,  the  rapid 
and  extensive  diffusion  of  Societies  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  are 
striking,  and  recreating  examples. 

AiMONG  the  selected  few,  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  distinguished 
benefactors  of  mankind,  I  scrviple  not  to 
class  the  man  who  has  proposed,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  learned  and  pious 
world,  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  and,  from 
his  private  fortune,  has  assigned  so  liberal 
a  reward  to  the  most  skilful,  and  beneii- 
cial  discussion  of  it.  The  most  illustrious 
personage  of  the  present  day,  the  man 
whose  name  has  been  most  frequently  re- 
sounded by  the  trump  of  fame,  whose  ex- 
ploits and  achievements  have  been  most 
loudly  repeated  by  the  voices  of  nations, 
and  mentioned  in  the  circles  of  private 

society. 
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society,  is  he,  whose  character  is  connected 
with  horror  and  misery,  and  whose  image 
is  dehneated  by  a  pencil  dipped  in  blood  ! 
How  different  is  the  description  of  the 
person  who  has  proposed  the  subject,  now 
before  me,  and  offered  so  liberal  a  remu- 
neration to  the  most  successful  Candidate, 
in  this  fair  and  salutary  competition  !  Ob- 
scure, perhaps,  may  have  been  his  condi- 
lion  of  life,  compared  with  many  whose 
pernicious  fame  has  been  widely  extended, 
and  inadequate  his  abilities  may  have 
been  to  achievements  which  the  deluded 
and  ignorant  multitude  deem  splendid 
and  admirable.  Bvit  his  soul  appears  to 
have  been  generous,  intelligent,  and  ex- 
alted, capable  of  comprehensive  concep- 
tions, and  animated  by  benign  intention. 
He  was  certainly  impressed  with  a  strong 
and  rational  reverence  for  Deity  ^  ^ndfriendly 
to  man  ! 

The  subject,  which  the  founder  of  this 

literary,  and  scientific  prize  has  proposed 
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for  discussion,  though  it  be,  in  itself,  of 
the  highest  importance,  both  to  the  pre- 
sent comfort,  and  to  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  is  one  which  admits  of 
little  novelty,  or  invention.  Indeed,  there 
is  hardly  any  subject  which  has  more  em- 
ployed both  Philosophers  and  Divines,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Still,  this  cir- 
cumstance furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  repeated  consideration  of  it.  As  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  are  the  foun- 
dations of  all  religion,  and  pure  religion  is 
the  foundation  of  all  right  conduct,  and 
the  source  of  all  solid  happiness  ;  so,  this 
fundamental  point  cannot  be  too  accu- 
rately discussed,  or  too  frequently  incul- 
cated. It  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  in 
a  theoretical  point  of  view,  exhibited  to  the 
understanding  only,  but  is  to  be  urged  in 
that  impressive  manner  which  interests 
the  heart,  engages  the  affections,  and  in- 
fluences the  conduct  of  life.  Every  per- 
son, acqviainted  with  human  nature,  will 
acknowledge  that  truths  are  presented  to 

the 
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the  mind,  in  two  different  lights,  and  are 
susceptible  of  two  different  aspects.  In 
the  one,  they  convince  the  understanding, 
but  are  regarded  merely  as  speculative  cer- 
tainties which  afford  information,  or, 'per- 
haps, rational  entertainment.  In  the 
other,  they  come  home  to  the  heart,  and 
possess  the  full  energy  of  springs  of  ac- 
tion. That,  in  the  latter  capacity,  trviths 
become  of  the  highest  importance,  to 
beings  endued  with  a  moral  and  active  na- 
ture, cannot  be  called  in  question.  This 
is  the  peculiar  form,  and  energy,  of  all  the 
great  truths  relative  to  Deity,  and  to  his 
government  of  the  world.  Hence,  of  the 
highest  importance  it  is,  not  only  to  ap- 
prehend the  true  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest,  but  to  bring  that  evi- 
dence close  to  the  mind,  by  frequent  and 
seriovis  reflection.  As,  in  all  sciences,  it 
is  highly  expedient,  even  after  conside- 
rable progress,  in  them,  has  been  made, 
to  review  the  primary,  self-evident  propo- 
tsitions,  on  which  the  whole  structure  is 
B  4  reared : 
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reared ;  so,  particularly,  in  that  science 
which  has  Deity  for  its  object,  it  is  of  the 
first  consequence  frequently  to  review, 
and  to  place,  in  chfferent  lights,  its  funda- 
mental principles,  and  to  allow  them  their 
full  power  and  efficacy  on  the  mind. 

How  few  Christians,  however,  consider, 
with  that  seriousness,  attention,  and  prac- 
tical regard,  which  are  requisite  to  esta- 
blish unshaken  and  salutary  belief,  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  all  religion,  both 
natural,  and  revealed!  Of  the  many  sys- 
tems of  Christian  Theologij,  which  have 
been  communicated  to  the  public,  compa- 
ratively few  unfold,  in  a  clear  and  detailed 
manner,  the  proofs  of  the  ea^isfence,  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  his  Providence, 
and  7noral  government,  and  explain  and 
elucidate  the  constitution  and  faculties  of 
human  nature  !  Keligious  instruction  com- 
monly passes  rapidly  over  this  important 
branch,  and  the  evidences  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  scriptures,  as  if  a  very  su- 
per ficial 
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perficial  knowledge  of  these  points  would 
suffice.     Young  persons  are  hurried  into 
the  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and,  generally,  into  the  particular  tenets 
of  that  Church,  or  Sect,  of  which  they  are 
destined  to  be  members.     These  points 
they  are  taught  to  consider,  as  much  more 
interesting  than  the  fundamentals  of  all 
religion ;  and,  accordingly,  in  this  channel, 
religious  study  and  improvement  are  di- 
rected, in  succeeding  life.     Hence,  while 
a  considerable  number  know  the  chief  dif- 
ferences between  Papists  and  Protestants  ; 
Calvinists    and    Lutherans ;     Fresbijterians 
and  Ejnscopalians ;    Trinitarians  and   Uni- 
tarians;  the   Church  of  Scotland,  and   Se- 
ccders ;  comparatively  few  are  capable  of 
offering  a  judicious,  and  sohd  answer  to 
the  objections  of  a  Deist,  or  an  Atheist, 
Such  a  procedure  is  of  the  same  com- 
plexion with  that  of  two  persons  who,  hav- 
ing a  joint  property  in  a  house,  should 
contend  about  the  arrangement,  or  orna- 
ment of  its  apartments,  while  they  bes- 
towed 
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towed  no  attention  on  its  foundations, 
which  they  quietly  allowed  to  be  under- 
mined. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  extremely  useful 
to  bring,  under  frequent  review,  those  to- 
pics which  have  long  been  considered,  as 
sufficiently  discussed,  and  as  completely 
established.  Some  subjects,  however  ably 
treated  by  men  of  the  first  abilities,  may, 
yet,  be  shaded  with  some  obscurity,  on 
certain  points,  and  susceptible  of  further 
illustration ;  or  the  light,  which  has  been 
'thrown  on  them,  from  different  quarters, 
may  require  to  be  collected  into  one  focus, 
and  rendered  productive  of  a  more  lumi- 
nous, powerful  effect.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
Essay.  In  fact,  it  comprises  difi^erent  im- 
portant topics,  which,  properly  connected^ 
will  form  one  whole,  and  lead  to  one  im- 
portant result.  Considering  the  many 
excellent  works  on  Natural  Religion  which 
the   public   already  possesses^   the  chief 
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merit  of  a  performance  of  this  kind  will 
be  fomid  in  its  vmiting,  in  one  view,  and 
stating  as  concisely,  yet,  as  comprehen- 
sively, as  the  author's  abilities  will  permit, 
the  arguments  and  illustrations  of  those 
who  have  written  on  the  different  points 
which  it  treats.  To  these  some  original 
observations  may,  perhaps,  be  added.  In- 
deed, the  knowledge,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  the  author  has  derived  from  others, 
is  so  interwoven,  and  incorporated  with 
his  own  ideas,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  indicate,  in  every  instance,  the  particu- 
lar source  from  which  his  information  has 
been  received.  The  benefit  of  study  is  to 
enlarge  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  to 
appropriate  whatever  has  been  disclosed 
for  public  use.  As  the  fountain,  which 
sends  forth  its  streams  to  all  who  choose 
to  receive  the  water,  still  continues  to  flow 
with  liberality,  and  is  not  impaired  by 
common  participation  ;  so,  the  streams 
of  knowledge,  proceeding  from  different 
authors,  are  open  to  all  who  are  qualified 

to 
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to  draw  from  them,  and  remain  undimi- 
nished in  their  supply,  and  unaltered  in 
their  quality.  But,  as  the  waters  of  a 
public  fountain  are  applied,  to  various  do- 
mestic purposes,  by  those  who  carry  away 
what  they  respectively  require  ;  in  like 
manner,  the  sources  of  general  knowledge 
are  variously  employed,  according  to  the 
abilities  of  those  who  have  had  access  to 
them,  or  .to  the  peculiar  objects  to  which 
their  attention  is  directed.  It  is  this  pe- 
culiarity of  application,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  of  fabricji^  that  consti- 
tutes a  certain  species  of  origijiality,  and 
distinguishes  jyroducfmi  from  an  irregular 
and  clumsy  coacervatio?i  of  good  materials. 

With  regard  to  all  questions  proposed, 
by  others,  for  discussion,  it  is  of  primary 
import  to  understand  their  exact  and  de- 
finite meaning ;  and,  if  possible,  to  appre- 
hend the  precise  object  which  the  pro- 
poser, or  proposers,  had  in  view.  The 
subject,  now  before  me,  is  expressed  in 

terms 
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terms  which  convey,  to  my  mind,  a  signi- 
fication sufficiently  clear.  Some  small 
ambiguity,  however,  seems  to  adhere  to 
them.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that,  -for 
some  time,  I  understood  them  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  which  I  am,  now,  con- 
vinced they  were  intended  to  convey. — ■ 
The  words  of  the  Question  are ;  "  The 
"  Evidence  that  there  is  a  Being,  all- 
*'  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  every 
"  thing  exists ;  and,  particularly,  to  ob- 
"  viate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom, 
^'  and  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  and  this,  in 
"  the  first  place,  from  considerations  inde- 
"  pendent  of  written  Eevelation  ;  and,  in 
"  the  second  place,  from  the  Eevelation 
"  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and,  from  the  whole, 
"  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  neces- 
"  sary  for,  and  most  useful  to  mankind." 

I  UNDERSTAND  tlic  meaning  of  the 
second  clause  of  the  proposition  to  be 
this — That  it  is  required  to  obviate  diffi- 
culties regarding  the  wisdom  and  goodness 

of 
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of  the  Deity,  first,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  reason  only,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
solution,  which  the  Christian  Eevelation 
gives,  of  these  difficulties.  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  was  intended  to  render  this 
clause  of  the  question  applicable  to  the 
Evidence  of  the  Being  of  God.  For,  his 
existence  is  presupposed  by  Revelation^  is 
the  foundation  of  Revelation^  and  cannot, 
consequently,  be  proved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  Revelation,  The  divine  attri- 
butes are,  indeed,  more  eminently  dis- 
played and  illustrated,  by  the  Deity's 
extraordinary  interpositions,  and,  parti- 
cularly,  by  the  gracious  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel.  Many  difficulties,  with  re- 
gard to  the  divine  administration  of  hu- 
man affairs,  which,  after  all  the  exertions 
of  unenlightened -reason  to  remove  them, 
still  remain,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
are  completely  dispelled  by  the  great,  the 
benign,  the  glorious  views  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  Supreme  Being,  w  hich 
the  progress  and  consummation  of  Ee- 
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vealed  Eeligion  afford.  Collateral  proofs 
of  Deity  mav,  however,  be  drawn  from  the 
evidences  of  extraordinary  porver^  wisdom, 
and  goodfiess,  manifested  in  the  economy 
of  Redemption,  through  all  its  stages. 
Although,  therefore,  I  have  already  stated 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  and 
appropriate  meaning  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  the  proposer  of  it  may  also  have 
had,  in  view,  this  last  signification  of  the 
terms.  To  guard  against  mistake,  as  far 
as  depends  on  me,  I  shall^  while  I  insist 
chiefly  on  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  expressions 
employed,  also  endeavour  to  include  what 
may  have  happened  to  be  further  com- 
prehended under  them.  On  this  account, 
I  shall,  also,  briefly  state  the  evidences  of 
Deity,  which  are  derived  from  the  sacred 
oracles. 

Luminous  aiTangement  is  the  grand  in- 
strument, is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  clear 
reasoning,  of  all  satisfactory,  and  profitable 

discussion. 
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discussion.  The  connexion,  and  depen- 
dence of  the  different  parts  of  a  subject 
ought  to  be  api^rehended,  and  maintained. 
The  deduction  ought  to  proceed,  from 
clear  principles,  to  the  evolution  of  more 
complicated  information.  Every  branch, 
that  is  treated,  should  tend  to  a  deteriTii- 
nate  and  irresistible  conclusion. 

That  this  order,  as  far  as  the  writer  of 
this  Essay  is  able  to  observe  it,  may  not 
be  wanting,  in  his  performance,  it  shall  be 
divided  into  three  Books.  The  first  will 
exhibit  the  Evidences  of  the  being  of  God ; 
the  second  will  evince  his  infinite  powe}\ 
2visdo7n,  and  goodness,  and  obviate  the  diffi- 
cidties  regarding  the  two  latter,  from  consi- 
derations independent  of  written  Revelation  ; 
the  third  will  state  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties  afforded  by  the  Gospel,  or  the 
Revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
deduce,  from  the  whole  matter,  treated  in 
the  Essay,  the  inferences  most  necessary  and 
iiscfid  to  manhind.     Each  of  these  Books 

will 
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will  be  subdivided  into  Chapters,  appro- 
priated to  the  different  branches  of  their 
respective  subjects.  As  it  is  evident, 
from  the  terms  in  which  the  question  is 
proposed,  as  well  as  from  its  spirit,  that  it 
was  intended  that  the  discussion  of  it 
should  be  of  general  vise,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  conduct  the  inquiry  in  a  manner, 
as  level,  as  possible,  to  ordinary  capacities, 
and  to  express  myself  in  perspicuous,  and 
popular  language. 
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BOOK  L 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  BEING  OF  GOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

General  notions  of  necessary  existence  ;  and 
of  cause,  and  effect, 

As  the  terms,  necessary  and  contingent  ex- 
istence ;  cause^  and  effect ;  must  often  be 
introduced  into  the  succeeding  discussion; 
and  as  these  terms,  no  less  than  many 
others,  employed  on  philosophical  and 
theological  questions,  are  often  used  in  a 
vague,  and  indefinite  sense ;  it  may  prove 
conducive  to  perspicuity,  and  precision,  to 
c  3  endeavour 
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endeavour  to  ascertain  their  appropriate 
meaning,  when  appHecl  to  the  present 
subject. 

Isf,  In  the  ordinary  use  of  language, 
we  call  any  thing  necessary,  which  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  idea,  or  definition 
of  any  substance,  and  the  exclusion  of 
which  deprives  that  substance  of  some  of 
its  indispensable  qualities,  or  attributes. 
We  say  also  that  any  means  is  necessary 
to  an  end,  when  that  end  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  the  employment  of  such 
means.  Thus,  we  call  food,  raiment, 
clothing,  habitation,  the  necessaries  of  life, 
because,  without  these,  at  least,  to  a  certain 
degree,  life  cannot  be  preserved.  The 
plough,  and  other  implements  are  the  7ie- 
cessaries  of  agriculture ;  arms,  stores,  and 
money,  are  the  necessaries  of  war  ;  books, 
and  teachers,  the  necessaries  of  knowledge  ; 
and  so  on,  with  regard  to  a  variety  of 
other  matters.  The  term,  necessary,  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  sense  still  more  lax 

and 
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and  popular,  when  it  is  said  that  any  thing, 
which  is  highly  conducive  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  work,  or  to  the  completion  of 
any  plan,  is  necessary  to  these  respective 
objects.  But,  this  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used,  when  applied  to 
existence,  or  that  which  is,  and  which  may 
be  denominated,  an  individual  snhstanx^e, 
distinguished  from  every  other.  We  may, 
indeed,  find  that,  in  all  the  instances, 
above  enumerated,  a  certain  degree,  or,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  certain 
shade,  of  the  strictly  metaphysical  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  necessary^  may  be  found. 

That  only  is  strictly  necessary,  the  non- 
existence of  which  is  impossible  ;  and  that  is 
impossible,  the  idea  of  which  involves  an 
inconsistency,  and  contradiction.  Conse- 
quently, that  is  absolutely  ?ieeessary,  the  op- 
posite of  which  is  impossible ;  or,  if  sup- 
posed, implies,  and  carries,  with  it,  a  direct 
contradiction  ;  so  that,  it  cannot  but  be,  oi 
cannot  be,  after  a  manner  different  from 
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that  ill  which  it  exists.  It  follows,  tliafc 
whatever  exists  ?iecessarili/,  and  of  itself^  must 
so  exist,  that  its  non-existence^  or  any  change 
in  the  mode  of  its  existence^  is  absolutely 
impossible;  and,  when  either  the  one  or  the 
other  is  supposed,  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion immediately  ensues.  Self-existence 
implies  that  the  being,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
has,  in  himself,  the  ground  of  his  existence. 
That,  whose  existence  had  no  beginning, 
is  eternal.  Hence,  we  may  draw  the  fol- 
lowing propositions.  Any  Being,  that  is 
self-existent,  must,  on  that  account,  exist 
by  the  necessity  of  its  nature.  That,  which 
has  no  derived  existence,  must  exist,  because 
it  has,  in  itself,  the  ground,  or  foundation 
of  its  being,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 
For,  if  we  attempted  to  proceed  farther, 
we  should  say,  or,  at  least,  suppose  ;  Isty 
that  the  sufficient  ground  of  existence 
was  ascertained,  by  admitting  self-existence  \ 
and,  2dly,  we  should  say,  or,  at  least,  sup- 
pose, that  that  ground  was  not  ascertained, 
\>j  denying  necessary  existence.     For,  if  this. 

can 
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can  be  excluded,  there  is,  in  the  case 
stated,  no  sufficient  ground  for  existence 
admitted,  that  being  a  sufficient  ground 
for  any  thing,  on  account  of  which,  and 
through  which,  the  thing  itself  is.  For 
example,  in  all  self-evident  propositions, 
or  axioms,  as  soon  as  the  terms,  in  which 
these  are  expressed,  are  understood,  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  is  directly  seen  ; 
and  absurdity,  and  contradiction,  are  ma- 
nifested by  denying  it.  Thus,  the  relation 
of  equality  between  any  tvv^o  nu^mbers,  and 
the  sum  of  these,  when  put  together,  is  an 
absolute  jiecessity,  only  because  to  suppose 
them  unequal  involves  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  In  the  same  manner,  a  self-existent 
being  is  7iecessarili/  existent,  because  the 
contrary  supposition  implies,  that  a  thing 
is,  and  is  not,  or  may  be,  and  not  be,  at  one, 
and  the  same  time.  This  is  the  only  idea 
which  we  can  form  of  absolute  necessity,  at 
least,  this  is  the  only  distinct  notion  which 
we  can  affix  to  the  terms. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  any  idea  more  familiar  to  our 
minds,  than  this.  It  pervades  every  exer- 
cise of  om*  rational  faculties,  and  is  the 
ultimate  basis  of  every  conclusion  which 
we  draw.  We  must  always  acquiesce  in 
some  original  principles,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  proceed,  which  bring,  with  them, 
their  own  evidence,  and  are  the  sources  of 
all  our  most  complicated  deductions. — 
When,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  find- 
ing that  the  world,  and  all  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  cannot  be  possessed 
of  this  quality  of  necessary^  and  self-exist- 
ence \  or,  rather,  w^hen,  in  consequence  of 
finding  that  it  cannot  be  predicated  of 
them,  we  are  brought  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  some  Being,  of  whom  it  can^  and 
must  be  predicated,  that  he  is  self-existent^ 
and  exists  by  a  necessity  of  his  own  nature — 
we  have  arrived  at  that  point,  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  cause  of  all  things,  in  which 
the  mind  acquiesces,  as  completely,  as  it 
does  in  any  axiom,  or  first  principle^  of  rea- 
soning and  inquiry* 

Tlie 
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The  notion  of  contingency,  in  its:  strictly 
philosophical  sense,  is  opposed  to  that  of 
absolute  necessity.  That  is  denominated 
contingent,  whose  non-existence,  or  any 
change  in  whose  mode  of  existence,^  implies 
no  absurdity,  or  contradiction.  Whatever 
depends  on  any  being,  or  thing,  beside 
itself,  for  its  existence,  or  its  peculiar  mode 
of  existence,  or  is  so  related  to  other  sub- 
stances, that,  without  this  relation,  or  their 
influence  upon  it,  it  must  either  cease  to 
exist  at  all,  or  must  undergo  some  change ; 
or  whatever  we  can,  without  absurdity, 
imagine  not  to  exist,  or  to  undergo  some  al- 
teration, is  properly  denominated  contin^ 
gent.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  can  securely  infer  that,  in  cer- 
tain given  circumstances,  or  in  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  known  properties  of  mat-^ 
ter,  or  of  mind,  such  and  such  results  will 
take  place.  Bu.t,  the  laws  of  nature  them- 
selves, being  only  inferences  and  rules 
drawn,  by  us,  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation, are  not  necessary,  but  contingent ; 

because 
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because  we  can  figure,  to  ourselves,  with- 
out absurdity,  a  change  of  the  general  sys- 
tem in  tliis  world  ;  and  the  results  of  these 
laws,  are,  consequently,  of  the  same  co7i- 
tingent  character.  Indeed,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  other  laws  may  obtain  in 
other  systems,  constituted  ditFerently  from 
ours.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Deity  will  be  displayed  with 
greater  variety  and  beauty.  Even  grant- 
ing the  original  properties  of  matter  to  be 
such,  as  they  are,  now,  found  to  be,  from 
these  it  will  not  follow  that  the  present 
order^  consfifutiofiy  and  form,  of  things  are 
necessary,  and  iinavoidahle.  Were  not 
many  other  arrangements,  equally  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  the  primary  laws  of 
nature  ?  The  sun,  for  example,  is  encir- 
cled by  six  primary  planets.  Was  this 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
laws  of  nature  ?  Might  not  the  sun  have 
existed  without  any  attendants,  or  with 
one,  or  two  concomitant  planets  ?  Saturn 
has  five,  Jupiter,  four,  the  Earth,  one  sa- 
tellite. 
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tellite.  Could  not  the  planetary  system 
have  subsisted,  if  the  earth  and  the  moon 
had  been  consolidated  into  one  globe  ;  or, 
if,  instead  of  four,  onljo7ie  satellite  had  been 
attached  to  Jupiter  ?  The  Sun  revolves 
round  his  own  axis  in  35  days;  the  Earth 
performs  a  similar  revolution  in  24  hours; 
Mars,  in  28;  and  Jupiter  in  nearly  10.  Do 
these  different  revolutions  depend  neces- 
sarily on  any  primary  law  of  natifre  ? 

If  we  consider  this  globe,  independently 
of  any  other  part  of  the  system,  are  not 
many  things  presented  to  our  observation, 
which,  without  violating  any  fixed,  natural 
law,  might  have  been  different  from  what 
they  are  ?  Might  not  our  Earth  have  ex- 
isted, exhibited  its  present  structure,  and 
occupied  its  place  in  the  system,  withovit 
nourishing  plants,  and  animals?  Might 
not  our  own  species  have  been  nourished 
and  sustained  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  which  is  appointed  for  this  purpose  ? 
These,  and  similar  questions,  clearly  dis- 
tinguish 
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tinguisli  the  character  of  contingent  events, 
substances,  and  relations, from  those  which 
are  absolutely  necessary.  The  latter  can- 
not but  h^,  and  cannot  be  different  from 
what  they  are.  The  former,  from  what- 
ever causes  they  may  proceed,  may  be 
supposed  never  to  have  existed  at  all,  or  to 
have  existed  after  a  different  manner. 

Indeed.,  to  any  mind  capable  of  com- 
prehending all  possibilities,  which  is  com- 
petent only  to  infinite  intelligence,  it  would 
be  easy  to  determine  what  system,  or  or- 
der of  things  would  be  preferred  by 
boundless  ivisdoin,  and  goodness,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Almighty  power.  To  such  a  mind, 
as  far,  sit  least,  as  related  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  imiverse,  nothing  contingent, 
nothing  uncertain  could  exist.  For,  the 
wisest  and  best  arrangement,  on  the 
whole,  must  be  adopted,  and  carried  into 
effect.  But,  even  this  species  of  necessity, 
implying  selection,  and  choice,  would  not  be 
a  physical,   but    a   moral   necessity.      The 

highest 
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highest  perfection  of  any  intelligent,  and 
moral  agent,  is  his  being  placed  beyond 
the  hazard  of  error,  or  of  vice.  But,  this 
can  proceed  only  from  the  comprehension 
of  his  imderstafidiiig^  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  will,  by  which  the  excellence  of  wis- 
dom," and  goodness,  in  all  their  various  ex- 
ertions, would  be  invincibly  recommended 
to  him;  not  from  any  pki/sical  impossibili- 
ty of  a  contrary  election.  The  wiser, 
and  better  any  man  is,  the  greater  cer- 
tainty we  possess,  with  regard  to  his  opi- 
nions and  actions.  These  are  not,  on 
that  account,  less  contingent,  or  less  impu-. 
table  to  him,  than  those  of  the  greatest 
fool,  or  knave,  are  to  persons  of  these  des^ 
criptions. 

Between  necessary,  and  contingent  events, 
and  existences,  where  these  last  are  cer- 
tain^ a  similar  analogy  seems  to  take  place, 
as  between  axioms,  and  hypothetical  proposi^ 
tions.  The  former,  namely,  axioms,  or  first 
principles  of  reason,  are  invariably  true,  at 

all 
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all  times,  and  in  all  places.  The  latter, 
hypothetical  propositions,  require,  for  their 
existence,  and  truth,  certain  antecedent 
combinations  of  circumstances,  which 
being  withheld,  or  removed,  the  hijpotheti- 
cal  proposition  will  not  be  verified.  In 
like  manner,  necessary  existence  is  that 
which  cannot,  without  absurdity,  be  de- 
nied, in  any  situation,  or  combination  of 
things.  Contingent  existence  is  that  which 
depends,  on  some  antecedent,  for  its  pro- 
duction, and,  however  certainhj  it  may  fol- 
low on  the  supposition  of  such  cause,  or 
on  such,  and  such  predispositions,  and 
concatenations  of  proximate  causes,  maybe 
supposed  either  not  to  have  been  at  all,  or 
to  have  been  under  a  different  form,  and 
aspect. 

9.dly,  I  proceed,  now,  to  make  some  re- 
marks tending  to  illustrate  the  proper  and 
definite  sense  of  the  terms  cause,  and  ef- 
fect.    That  the  ideas,  which  those  terms 
are  designed  to  express,  are  among  the 

most 
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most  early  that  present  themselves  to  the 
human  mind,  the  smallest  reflection  will 
soon  convince  us.  Children  are  constantly 
asking  the  cause  of  whatever  is  presented 
to  them,  or  peculiarly  engages  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  so  desirous  are  they  of  disco- 
vering the  spring,  or  mover  of  any  piece 
of  workmanship,  apparently  complicated, 
that,  in  order  to  gratify  their  intemperate 
curiosity,  they  will  take  to  pieces,  and  de- 
molish the  whole  structure,  without  ascer- 
taining the  point  so  earnestly  desired. 
This  circumstance,  at  least,  demonstrates 
that  the  notions  of  cause,  and  effect,  are  in- 
herent in  the  human  mind,  or  rather,  oc- 
cur to  it,  along  with  the  first  exertions  of 
its  faculties.  The  more  ignorantj  and  il- 
Hterate  class  of  the  community  have  an 
invincible  propensity  to  rush  to  causes,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  so  strong  an  expression, 
and  to  consider,  as  the  causes  of  operations 
or  events,  those  things  which  have  either 
no  connexion  with  them  at  all,  or  one  that 
is  very  remote,  or  entirely  imaginary. 
VOL.  I.  D  Hence^ 
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Hence,  juxta-position,  succession  merely  acci- 
dental, faint  similarity,  or  some  distant  ana- 
logy, are  readily  admitted,  as  causes,  by 
tminformed  minds.  The  non  causa  pro 
causa  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and 
vulgar  fallacies. 

When  any  objects,  or  events,  are  inva- 
riably, or  generally  connected  with  each 
other,  so  that,  when  the  one  precedes,  the 
other  follows,  we  call  the  first  the  cause, 
and  the  second  the  effect.  This  constant 
sequence  leads  om*  minds  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is,  between  them,  such  a  con- 
nexion that,  without  the  influence  of  the 
former,  the  latter  would  not  exist.  This 
conclusion  is  warranted  by  experience. 
But,  the  pecuhar,  or  appropriate  tie,  that 
connects  the  effect  with  the  cause,  is  com- 
pletely concealed  from  ovu'  view.  Impulse, 
gravitation,  and  attraction,  are  causes  of  this 
kind.  When  one  body  in  motion  comes 
in  contact  with  a  smaller  one,  we  perceive 
tliat  it  impels  it,  and  lose$  as  much  of  the 

motion 
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motion  as  it  imparts.  When  two  bodies 
are  placed  within  certain  distances  of  each 
other,  we  perceive  that  there  is,  l)etween 
them,  a  mutual  attraction.  We  perceive 
also,  that  not  only  all  bodies  on  the  earth 
gravitate  towards  its  centre,  but  that  this 
principle  of  gravitatio7i  ipervades  the  whole 
planetary  system.  In  any  organized  body, 
or  in  any  piece  of  mechanism,  we  can 
trace  the  operations  of  each  particular  part, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  primary  spring  that 
moves  the  whole,  or  the  first  source  of 
motion.  When  we  observe  the  great 
wheel  of  a  mill  turning,  and  see  the  fall  of 
water  that  acts  upon  it ;  or  a  ship  advanc- 
ing, and  see  its  sails  swelled  with  a  fair 
wind  ;  when  a  variety  of  other  natural  ef- 
fects are  presented  to  our  view;  we  can 
easily  trace  their  immediate  caicses ;  and^ 
in  these,  we  frequently  acquiesce. 

But,  causes  are  pj^oximafe^  and  remote. 
The  former  are  caused  by  others,  after 
which  the  mind  constantly  inquires,  at 

D  ^l  least, 
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least,  when  the  search  of  causes  is  its  ob- 
ject, till  it  arrives  at  some  first  and  origi- 
nal mover,  beyond  whom  it  cannot  go, 
and  with  whom  its  inquiries  cease. 

The  muscles  are  the  chief  instruments 
of  motion  in  animal  bodies,  and  these  we 
denominate  the  causes  of  that  motion. 
But,  the  muscles  themselves  are  moved 
by  the  vohtion  of  the  animal,  to  whom 
they  belong,  though  the  manner  in  which 
this  volition  sets  them  in  motion,  or 
the  channel  of  commimication,  between 
the  living  principle,  and  the  immediate 
mover,  is  an  impenetrable  mystery.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  disposition,  in  the 
human  mind,  to  assign  the  character  of 
cause^  in  a  distinguished  manner,  to  that 
which  has  its  origin  in  intention,  design^ 
and  sjmituality,  and  never  to  acquiesce  in 
that  causality^  which  is  limited  to  material 
substance.  Wherever  there  are  manifest 
appearances  of  arrangeinenf,  contrivance,  of 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  of  ends  uni^ 

formhj 
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formlij  'pursued^  and  attained^  the  mind  can- 
not exclude  the  idea  of  a  contriver^  of  ^w- 
telligence  to  conceive,  and  oi  power  to  exe- 
cute, the  purpose,  or  object  accomphshed. 
The  notions  both  of  intelligence,  2MA.power 
are  suggested  to  us  by  the  use  of  our  own 
faculties,  and  operations,  seem  interwoven 
with  our  most  early  conceptions,  and  ob- 
trude themselves  on  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives.     In  every  instance,  where  inteU 
ligence,  and  power,  are  manifestly  not  origi- 
nal, and  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
subjects  to  which  they  belong,  the  human 
mind  will,  by  an  irresistible  propensity, 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  source  and  spring 
of  all   philosophical   inquiry,    constantly 
employed  in  discovering  causes,  and  in  ac~ 
counting  for  effects,  refer  such  intelligence^ 
and  power,   to  an    original    source,  from 
which  these  must  have  been  derived,  and 
without  which  they  could  not  have  existed. 
No  sophistry,  no  specious  delusion,  no  in- 
genuity of  system,  will  ever  banish  those 
conceptions  from  the  mind  of  man.    They 

B  3  are 
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are  coeval  with  its  existence,  or,  at  least, 
with  even  the  rudest  exercise  of  its  facul- 
ties ;  and,  when  artful,  and  specious  so- 
phistry has,  for  a  season,  excluded  them, 
they  will  return,  and  dwell  with  man,  as 
long  as  he  exists.  No  extravagance,  or 
folly,  can  be  found,  which  may  not  be 
traced,  either  to  some  sentiment,  just  in  its 
rightly  limited  conception,  or  to  some  on- 
ginal  propensity  of  our  nature.  To  these 
somces  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  traced,  in 
fi  g;reat  measure,  the  multiplicity  of  Dei- 
ties, which  heathen  mythology  had  spread 
over  the  u^niverse.  The  signatures  of  in- 
telligence  and  power^  exhibited  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  natm-e,  were  irresis- 
tibly strong,  and  evinced  an  origin  from 
which  they  proceeded.  The  uncultivated 
mind  could  not  rise  to  the  conception  of 
one  omniscient^  omnipotent  Cause,  which  af- 
forded the  onlj^  just  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  recourse  was  had  to  Deities, 
who  presided  over  the  earth,  the  sea,  the 
ficavens,  and  all  their  various  depart- 
ments ; 
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ments  ;  a  notion,  which,  though  pregnant 
with  absurdity,  in  itself,  was  more  com- 
mensurate to  the  rude  and  unenhghtened 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Thus,  even 
from  polytheism^  an  argument  may  be 
drawn  for  the  persuasion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  unavoidable,  of  the  existence  of 
one  original  cause  of  all. 

From  the  idea  of  a  first,  original  cause^ 
the  iiledi^  oi  intelligence,  aiidpo7very  seem  to 
be  inseparable ;  and,  till  the  mind  is  able 
to  discover  this,  in  some  form,  or  sub- 
stance, suited,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  its 
facilities,  it  seems  never  completely  to  ac- 
qviiesce  in  any  solution  of  the  phenomena, 
or  appearances  of  nature,  or  of  the  laws 
by  which  these  are  regulated.  To  mind^^^ 
only  can  the  strict  and  proper  notion  of 
causation  be  referred.  That,  on  which 
mind  operates,  and  which  mind  produces, 
exhibits  the  proper  notion  of  effect.    Such, 

D  4  at 
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at  least,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  just  ana- 
lysis of  our  ideas  on  this  subject ;  such 
the  natural,  and  unavoidable  process  of 
the  human  mind,  with  regard  to  it. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER  II, 


3Ietaphysical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God, 


On  entering  on  this  subject,  it  is  proper 
to  premise  that,  by  the  term,  God,  I  un-. 
derstand,  at  present,  only  a  first  principle 
of  all  existence,  an  original  Cause  of  all  be- 
side itself,  which  exists  by  the  necessity  of 
its  own  nature.  I  understand  further,  that 
this  cause  acts  by  design,  and  is  possessed 
oi  power  adequate  to  produce  every  effect 
which  we  behold.  I  shall,  now,  state  the 
most  cogent  and  conclusive  argument  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  Being, 

There 
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There  is  actual  existence.  There  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  beings,  which,  wliether  they 
exist  simultaneously^  or  in  succession^  we  de- 
nominate by  the  general  name  of  worlcL 
This  we  know  by  the  testimony  of  our 
senses,  both  internal  and  eiienial.  For, 
our  mental  conscioimiess  is  as  convincing 
evidence  of  our  mental  faculties,  and  of  the 
subject  in  which  they  inhere,  as  our  exter- 
nal senses  are,  of  external  objects.  As  for 
the  arguments,  drawn  from  the  ideal 
theory,  by  which  Berkley  endeavoured 
to  prov  e  that  we  had  no  evidence  of  a  ma- 
terial world,  and  Hume,  that  we  had  none 
of  the  existence  of  mirid^  these  have  fallen, 
together  with  the  theorij  on  which  they 
rested.  The  opinion,  besides,  to  which 
they  lead,  is  so  absurd,  in  itself,  and  so  in- 
consistent with  universal  belief  and  prac- 
tice, that  mankind  never  have  been,  and, 
I  may  safely  assert,  never  can  be  brought 
to  adopt  it,  or  any  other  of  a  similar  com- 
plexion. Much  ingenuity  may  be  dis- 
played in  maintaining  and  defending  such 

speculative 
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speculative  paradoxes,  and  iiiucli  reputa- 
tion may  be  acquired  from  the  wonder 
which  they  excite.  But,  whatever  is  con- 
trary to  the  permanent  feelings  of  man- 
kind, and  sets  at  defiance  every  principle 
that  regulates  their  conduct,  may  be  ai« 
lowed  to  amuse  the  speculator ;  but,,  never 
can  have  the  smallest  weight  in  establish- 
ing solid  conviction,  or  in  influencing  pur« 
suit.  For,  who,  in  his  senses,  was  ever 
brought  to  believe  that  he  w^as  surrounded 
by  non-entities^  or  that  he  was  a  non-entity 
himself?  It  is  surely  superfluous  to  waste 
argument  in  refuting  doctrines,  whose  re- 
futation is  carried  in  the  bosom  of  c^^miw^/^ 
sense. 

Jor  the  existence  of  a  7vorld ;  for  our 
own  existence,  and  that  of  othei's  of  the 
same  nature  with  ourselves  ;  for  that  of  a 
vast  variety  of  other  animals,  and  of  ma- 
terial, inanimate  substances  ;  we  have  the 
evidence  of  sense,  of  consciousness^  of  intui- 
tion ;  in  short,  of  every   source   wdience 

every 
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eveiy  species  of  knowledge,  and  convic- 
tion, is  derived.     Nor  are  the  axioms  of 
mathematics  placed  on  a  surer  basis  thaii 
this.     For,  if  any  person  should  have  the 
folly  to  require  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
those  mathematical  axioms,  he  must  re- 
ceive, for  answer,  that  they  are  self-evident^ 
bring,  with  them,  the  conviction  of  their 
truth,    and   are    the   points   from  which 
theorems  more  remote,  and  complicated, 
must  be  deduced.     On  the  human  mind 
the  same  conviction  of  an  existing  world  is 
impressed  ;  and  to  deny  this  existence  is  to 
admit  universal  scepticism  ;  is  to  put  an  end 
to  all  knowledge,  and  all  inquiry,  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  all  our  faculties,  to  destroy 
reasoning,  to  preclude  every  pursuit  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  to  annihilate 
the  rational  nature.     All  this  involves  ab- 
surdity and  contradiction,  equal  to  the 
denial  of  first  principles^    and  self-evide7it 
truths.     It  implies  a  species  of  insanity. 


It 
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It  is,  then,  incontrovertible  that  a  rvorld 
eivisis.     It  is  no  less  certain  that  nothing 
can  produce  itself,  or  give  being  to  itself. 
For,  this  Avould  suppose  that  a  thing,  or 
substance,  was,  at  once,  both  cause,  and 
effect  \    that   is,    existed  before   it    existed, 
which  is  absurd.     It  is  also  undeniable 
tliat  somethi/igJias  existed  from  all  eternity  , 
either  the  world  itself,  or  that  which  pro- 
Jicced  the  world.     For,  whatever  has  not 
existed  from  eternity,  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning, and  cause  of  existence  ;  and  this 
cause  must  be  continually  pursued,  and 
investigated,  till  we  arrive  at  some  ete7mal 
Being,  who  possesses,  in  himself,  the  only 
cause  of  his  existence.     The   Theist  and 
the  Atheist  agree  in  this  one  principle,  that 
something  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity, 
hij  the   necessity  of  its   oivn   nature.     They 
differ  only  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
it,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads. 
The  Atheist  maintains,  in  some  form  of 
words,  or  other,  as  shall,  afterwards,  be 
shewn,  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and  neces- 

sarily 
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sarUif  existent ;  and,  thus,  excludes  a  Crea- 
tor. Tlie  Theist  denies  this,  and  proves, 
that,  as  this  cannot  be  true,  there  must  be 
B  Creator^  Thus,  the  point  at  issue  be- 
tween them,  is  simply  this  :  Is  the  world, 
or  can  it  be^  eternal^  and  self-e.Tt stent  ?  I 
know  not  if  the  question  has,  before,  been 
brought  within  so  narrow  a  compass. 

In  fact,  all  existence  must  have  some 
cause.  This  cause  must  be  found  either 
mtkoutj  or  within,  the  existing  substance. 
If  this  cause  is  external^  or,  in  other  words, 
if  existence  has  been  caused  at  all,  it  is  re- 
ferrible  to  what,  in  the  last  chapter,  I  have 
denominated,  and  explained  to  be,  contin- 
gent. If  existence  is  ultimate,  and  refer-^ 
rible  to  no  other  cause,  and  the  substance, 
or  being,  to  which  such  existence  belongs, 
possesses,  iji  himself,  the  ground  of  his 
being,  he  is  necessary,  and  self-existent ;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  have  arrived  at  that  first 
principle  of  existence,  in  v^^hich  the  mind 
ac(jiiiesces,  and  beyond  which  it  neither 

caTK 
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can,  noT  seeks  to  go.  For  every  thing 
that  exists,  then,  there  must  be  some 
ground  or  reason  Vv  hy  it  does  exist,  rather 
than  7iot ;  either  the  necessity  of  its  own  na-^ 
tare,  or  its  production  by  some  external 
Cause, 

Further ;  there  must  have  existed  some 
one  unchangeable,  and  independent  Being, 
from  all  eternity.  Something,  as  has  been, 
just  now,  shewn,  has  eternally  existed.  This 
must  either  be  the  one  cause  of  all  exis- 
tence, besides  itself  \  or  all  other  existences 
must,  in  endless  succession,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  one  another.  This  last  sup- 
position implies  an  infinite  series  of 
Beings,  extending  to  every  thing  which 
the  world,  now,  contains,  or  ever  has  con- 
tained, each  flowing  from  an  antecedent 
one,  and,  consequently,  dependent  upon 
it,  and,  yet,  no  primary,  or  original  Cause. 
from  which  they  all  proceeded.  Each  of 
these,  therefore,  exists  by  7io  necessity  of 
its  own  nattire,  and  the  whole,  which  they 

compose. 
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compose,  cannot,  therefore,  be  necessarij, 
"  An  infinite  succession  of  merely  depen-- 
"  dent  Beings,  witliout  any  original,  inde- 
"  pendent  Cause,  is  a  series  of  Bei?igs  that 
"  has  neither  necessity^  nor  cause,  nor  any 
"  reason  or  ground,  at  all,  of  its  existence, 
"  either  within  itself,  or  withont ;  that  is, 
"  it  is  an  express  contradiction,  and  im- 
"  possibility.  It  is  supposing  something 
"  to  be  caused,  (because  it  is  granted,  in 
"  every  one  of  its  stages  of  succession,  net 
"  to  be  necessary,  and  of  itself,)  and,  yet, 
"  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  caused  absolutely 
"  by  nothing.  WtAch.  every  man  knows  is 
'•  a  contradiction  to  imagine  done  in  time ; 
"  and,  because  duration,  in  this  case,  makes 
"  no  difference,  it  is  equally  a  contradic- 
"  tion  to  suppose  it  done  from  eternity:' ^^ 
In  a  word,  this  whole  supposition  amounts 
to  this,  that  there  is  no  ground,  or  reason 
whatever  for  the  existence  of  any  thing ; 

and, 

*  See  Clarke  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  p.  p.  12, 
13,  8vo.  edit. 
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and,  when  resolved  into  its  elementary 
notion,  or  idea,  is  equivalent  to  the  allega- 
tion of  chance^  on  which  I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak.  In  fact,  it  will,  on 
strict  inquiry,  be  found,  that  all  Atheisti- 
cal schemes  are  ultimately  reducible  to 
this  flagrant  absurdity,  either  directly  ex- 
pressed, or  obscurely  vmderstood. 

Let  us,  now,  apply  these  established 
principles  to  the  case  before  us — the  cause^ 
or  origin,  or  solution,  of  the  existence  of 
things.  That  the  world  can  have  produced 
itself,  or  existed  before  it  existed,  is  a  propo- 
sition so  absurd,  that  to  state  it  is  svifli- 
cient  for  its  rejection.  A  child  would  not 
admit  it.  Is  the  world,  then,  necessarily 
existent,  and,  consequently,  eternal ;  so  that 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  not  to  sup- 
pose its  existence,  whether  in  its  present 
form,  or  in  its  primitive  matter?  This  sup- 
position will  imply  that,  as  soon  as  it  is 
pronounced,  that  a  world  exists,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  in  which  the  mind  com- 

voL.  I.  E  pletely 
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pletely  acquiesces,  and  makes  no  farther 
inquiry  ;  teing  satisfied  that  the  bare  exis- 
te7ice  of  the  world  sufficiently  accounts  for 
its  existence,  and  admitting  that  every  phe- 
nomenon, and  appearance,  is  completely 
solved  by  this  simple  enunciation,  in  as 
much  as  it  involves  an  absurdity,  and  con- 
tradiction to  ask  any  further  account  of  the 
matter.  It  must,  in  this  case,  be  as  ab- 
surd to  require  a  cause  of  the  existence  of 
the  world,  as  to  inquire  why  t7vice  two 
make  four,  or  why  a  whole  is  greater  than 
any  one  of  its  parts,  or  why  a  thing  cannot 
both  be,  and  not  be  ;  or,  in  fine,  why  a  self- 
evident  proposition  is  self  evident  ?  All  this 
clearly  follows  from  the  explanation  of  the 
terms  necessary,  and  contingent,  given  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  if  the 
world  is  necessarily,  and  self-existent,  so  that 
it  implies  an  absurdity  not  to  suppose  it 
to  be,  this  irrefragable  proposition  has 
never  been  generally  admitted ;  but,  that, 

so 
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SO  far  from  this  having  been  the  case, 
mankind  have  been  constantly  employed 
in  finding  some  other  solution  of  the  ori- 
gin of  all  things,  and  have  been  so  little 
struck  with  this  notion  of  necessary  eocis^ 
tence^  as  belonging  to  the  world,  that  no 
small  ingenviity  has  been  required  to  in- 
vest it  witli  any  appearance  o^ plausibility ; 
and  those,  who  have  adopted  it,  have  been 
regarded  as  exhibiting  either  great  distor-^ 
tion  of  intellect,  or  depravity  of  heart,  or 
both  combined  ?  It  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing, that  that  which  necessarily  is,  and  can- 
not bvit  be,  has  never,  hitherto,  presented 
itself,  with  any  power  of  conviction,  to  the 
human  understanding.  On  this  ground 
alone,  we  might  safely  conclude,  that  the 
proposition,  or  assertion,  is  completely 
false. 

But,  to  come  nearer  to  the  question ; 

the   world,   which   surrounds   us,  and   of 

which  we  ourselves  are  constituent  parts, 

is  composed  of  an  infinite  variety  of  indi- 

E  ^  vidua! 
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vidual  substances,  of  various  orders,  cha- 
racters, and  properties,  related  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  whole  system.  We  ob- 
serve inanimate  matter  reducible  todistinct 
classes,  and  possessed  of  different  quali- 
ties ;  vegetables  and  plants  with  an  orga- 
nization peculiar  to  each  tribe,  or  genus  ; 
animals  of  various  orders,  destined  for  pe- 
culiar modes  of  existence,  and  furnished 
with  organs,  and  instincts,  adapted  to  each 
of  these ;  and  our  own  species,  supplied 
with  a  corporeal  frame  of  the  most  admi- 
rable texture,  and  endued  with  intelligence^ 
sentiment^  affection^  memory,  imagination^  and 
all  the  2i^iom^\img  properties,  and  attrihutes 
of  mind.  Wherever  our  observation  is 
extended  over  the  compass  of  nature,  we 
perceive  constant  and  unceasing  changes, 
and  transmutations,  and  individual  sub- 
stances giving  place  to  others  of  the  same 
order  and  class.  We  perceive  even  trans- 
mutations of  substances,  the  one  passing 
into  the  other,  by  gradations  almost  im- 
perceptible.    We  know  that  other  worlds 

existj 
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exist,  subject  to  certain  revolutions,  and 
laws,  which  we  can  partly  discover ;  but, 
in  which  a  constitution  of  tilings,  different 
from  the  general  plan  and  system  of  our 
world,  may,  without  absurdity,  obtain. 

I  shall,  first,  consider  the  wo7id^  as  a 
whole;  and,  then,  direct  my  attention  to 
the  different  classes  of  being  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Does  the  world  necessarily 
exists  in  respect  either  of  its/on?z,  or  of  its 
matter'?  I  make  this  distinction  merely 
for  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity.  For, 
in  fact,  if  the  world  be  necessarily  existent^ 
it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  not  exists  and  that  it  should  ever 
change  its/on/z,  or  mode  of  existe^ice.  For, 
whenever  any  change  is  introduced  into 
any  substance,  it  must  be  either  such  as 
destroys  its  essence^  or  such  as  only  alters 
its  form.  If  it  destroys  its  essence,  that 
substance  cannot  be  necessary^  because  it 
has  ceased  to  be.  If  the /orw  of  it  only  be 
changed,  it  is  equally  plain,  that  the  neces^ 
E  3  '^ity 
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sity  of  its  bwn  existence^  under  that  form ^  is 
removed ;  for,  it  exists,  now,  under  ano- 
ther. In  either  case,  the  radical,  inherent, 
and  ahsohite  notion  of  necessary  existence, 
is  taken  away.  Let  attention,  however, 
be  separately  directed  to  the  form,  and  to 
the  matter  of  the  world. 

1^^;  The  form  and  constitution  of  nature 
cannot  be  necessary,  in  any  of  its  parts. 
For,  no  contradiction  is  implied  in  sup- 
posing them  7iever  to  have  existed,  or  to  be 
changed,  or  to  cease  to  he.  Where  is  the 
contradiction  in  supposing,  that,  as  was 
stated  in  the  last  chapter,  instead  of  six 
primary  planets,  there  might  be  only  four, 
or  that  there  might  be  nine  ?  Where  is 
the  contradiction  in  supposing,  that  there 
might  never  have  been  an  Atheist  in  the 
world,  or  that  the  number  of  Atheists 
might  have  been  greater  than  it  ever  has 
been?  What  contradiction  ensues  on 
stating,  that  some  component  parts  of  na- 
ture may  cease  to  exist,  or  be  annihilated, 

or, 
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or,  as  we  see  daily  happen,  completely 
change  their  form,  and  their  properties  ? 
Whatever  is  subject  to  succession,  so  as  to 
yield  its  place  to  some  other  similar  sub- 
stance, or  undergoes  a  change  of  any 
kind,  cannot  be  self-existent,  and  necessary, 
For^  th«  ideas  of  similarity  and  ideiitity,  are 
totally  distinct,  in  so  much,  that,  to  con- 
stitute similarity,  difference,  in  some  res- 
pects, must  be  pre-supposed.  A  succession 
of  substances,  therefore,  of  the  same  class, 
and  endued  with  similar  properties,  implies, 
that  each  of  these  individvials,  in  the  suc^ 
cession,  was  different  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded, or  followed  it,  and  that  the  one, 
which  gave  place  to  the  other,  has  disap- 
peared, and  ceased  io  he.  None  of  the 
whole  series,  therefore,  can  be  jiecessary, 
but  must  be  contingent,  and  caused.  This 
must  be  the  case  to  whatever  extent  we 
carry  the  series  backwaixis  ;  and  we  have 
advanced  nothing  in  accounting,  in  this 
manner,  for  the  origin  of  all  things.  An 
infinite  succession  of  contingencies ^  without 

E  4  aa 
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an  original,  self-existent^  necessa^n)  cause,  is 
a  manifest  absurdity,  and  resembles  the 
fiction  of  the  earth's  being  supported  by 
an  elephant,  and  that  by  a  tortoise,  and 
that  by — nothing,  or  no  one  knows  by  what^ 
!Now,  since  the  form,  and  constitution  of 
the  world  are  of  this  contingent  nature  ; 
that  they  cannot  be  necessary,  or  suppos- 
able  not  to  be,  otherwise  than  they  really 
are,  is.  as  plear  and  uncontrovertible  a  pro- 
position, as  can  be  stated. 

Further,  on  this  head;  if  it  is  maintained 
that  all  present  existence  is  necessary,  and 
that  na  part  of  the  astonishing  system  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  constant  succession 
of  causes  and  effects,  which  it  exhibits,  can 
be  other  than  it  really  is,  or  can  ever  cease 
to  be,  it  must  unavoidably  follow,  that 
every  individual  substance,  as  a  component 
pai^t  of  the  whole,  must  also  be  self-existent\ 
and,  although  nothing,  besides  itself,  ex- 
isted, must  still  independently  possess,  in 
itself  the  ground,  or  reason  of  its  existence. 

For, 
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For,  whatever  is  self-existenf^  must  be  in- 
dependent of  every  other  being,  and  have, 
nifhhi  itself^   the  ground^  or   cause   of  its 
being.     But,  do  the  parts  of  the  world,  and 
all  their  various  forms,  exist  in  this  man- 
ner ?    Not  one  part,  not  one  substance  in 
the  sensible  universe,  subsists  in  an  abso^ 
liite^  and  unconnected  state  ;  but,  an  un- 
broken chain  of  connexion  and  mutual 
dependance  pervades  the  whole  compass 
of  nature.     Break  one  link,  or  separate 
one  part  from  the  rest,  and  all  are  affected, 
and  altered,  or  deprived  of  some  support 
by  which  they  are  upheld.     Indeed,  in 
this  very  circumstance  consist  the  beauty, 
the  harmony,  the  perfection  of  nature,  and, 
from  this,  one  of  the  strongest  moral  argu- 
ments for  the  infinite  intelligence,  good- 
ness, and  power  of  the  Creator,  and  su- 
preme Governor,  is  derived.     This  con- 
nexion, and  this  dependance  obtain,  with 
regard  both  to  tlme^  and  to  place ;  that  is, 
with  regard  both  to  simultaneous^  and  to 
.successive   existence.      Does    any  human 

being 
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being  subsist  without  the  support  which 
he  derives  from  nourishment,  from  the 
atmosphere,  from  all  the  other  necessaries 
of  life^  and  from  the  friendly  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  his  fellows  ?  Our  souls 
have  an  intimate  connexion  with  our  bo- 
dies, depend  on  them,  at  least,  in  our 
present  state,  for  the  means  of  perception^ 
by  the  organs  of  sense,  and  may,  probably, 
in  a  succeeding  stage  of  existence,  be  con- 
nected with  some  species  of  corporeal 
vehicle  of  sensation.  That  this  will  be  the 
case  Revelation  declares.  As  the  mind  is 
affected  by  the  body;  so,  the  body  is  af- 
fected by  the  changes,  and  passions,  of  the 
mind.  Our  globe  depends,  for  its  consis- 
tence, and  fertihty,  on  the  sun,  and  is, 
otherwise,  affected  by  the  moon,  its  atten« 
dant  orb. 

Mhj ;  The  original  matter  of  the  world 
cannot  be  necessarily  existent,  any  more 
than  its  forrn^  or  successive  configuration. 
For,  if  the  primitive  matter  was  necessary^ 
it  must  always  have  remained  in  its  rude, 

uninformed 
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unformed   state,    and    could  never  have 
been  moulded  into  beauty,  and  order.    It 
must  have  always  remained  what  it  origi- 
nally was.     All  matter  consists  of  parts, 
however  minute,  or  atomical  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been.     If  these  atoms^ 
even  granting  each  of  them  to  be  an  indi-' 
visible  mormde,  (a  supposition  purely  gra- 
tuitous, for,  it  belongs  to  all  denominations 
of  matter  to  be  infinitely  divisible)  were 
necessary^  they  could  never  have  entered 
into  the  composition  of  a  whole,  as  parts, 
but  must  have  remained  in  their  necessary^ 
immutable  condition.     Besides,  all  matter 
is,  by  its  very  definition,  bounded.     The 
vis  inertice,  or  tendency  to  remain  in  its 
state,  whether  of  Qnotion^  or  rest^  unless  af- 
fected by  an  external  cause,  also  belongs 
to  its  essence,     Now,  if  all  matter  be  li- 
mited, there  must  be  empty  space  not  oc- 
cupied by  matter-,  and  as,  witliout  a  vaczimnj 
no  body  could  displace  another,  as  mo- 
tion implies  to  be  done,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  spaces  where  matter  does  not 
exist ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  portion 

of 
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of  it,  or  its  collective  mass,  can  exist  by  a 
7iecessity  of  its  own  nature.  For,  that 
which  is  necessary,  must  be  so,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places.  It  can  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  suppose  that  not  to  exist,  which,  in 
fact,  does  not,  and  cannot  exist  every  where, 

'  But,  a  short  enumeration  of  the  diffe- 
rent orders  of  being,  which  the  world 
contains,  will  tend  to  impress  still  more 
strongly,  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the 
conviction  that  it  cannot  be  necessary,  and 
self-existent.  Every  species  of  inanimate 
matter  is  subject  to  constant  waste  and 
decay.  Its  parts  are  continually  passing 
into  different  substances,  and,  in  order 
that  any  individual  form  may  be  main- 
tained, must  receive  accessions  from 
others,  in  the  same  state  of  transmuta- 
tion. What  prodigious  changes  have 
taken  place  in  this  terraqueous  globe ! 
All  its  appearances  evince  that,  at  some 
remote  period,  it  has  undergone  some  very 
general  alteration.     This  is  admitted  by 

ail 
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all  Naturalists,  whose  opinions  are  divided 
only  in  regard  to  the  immediate  agent  of 
tliis  astonishing  operation,  whether ^r^,  or 
7vatei\  But,  even  the  authentic  records  of 
history  exhibit  many  astonishing  changes 
m  whole  countries,  by  inundations,  and 
by  volcanos.  In  our  own  times,  whole 
districts  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
deep ;  islands  have  sunk,  and  others  have 
emerged.  What  amazing  changes  of  ne- 
cessary existence  I  Plants  and  vegetables 
have  their  stated  periods  and  ages.  Where 
is  the  lofty  oak  that,  centuries  ago,  shaded 
the  brow  of  the  mountain  ;  or  even  the 
lowly  shrub,  that  more  recently  perfumed 
the  vale  ?  Where  is  the  flower  that 
bloomed  last  spring ;  or  where  the  vege- 
tables that  appeared  on  our  tables  ? 
Among  the  various  tribes  of  animals,  ter- 
restrial,  aquatic,  and  volatile,  race  has  been 
succeeded  by  race  ;  and,  from  the  elephant 
to  the  worm^  from  the  rvJiale  to  the  minnow^ 
of  the  former  generations  not  a  vestige 
remains.     It  is  true^  that  ample  provision 

is 
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is  made  for  the  preservation  of  every  spe- 
cies. But,  each  species  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  of  animal  existence,  and 
each  individual  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs.  Species  has 
given  place  to  species^  and  individual  to  in- 
dividual. Both  are  no  more.  Yet,  both 
were  7iecessanj,  and  self-existent !  But,  Na- 
turalists have  discovered  reliquice  of  ani- 
mals of  a  prodigious  size,  of  which  no 
succession  can,  now,  be  found !  iSTay,  re- 
mains have  been  discovered  of  different 
kinds  of  animals,  such  as  of  the  dee?^,  the 
elephant,  the  rJiinoceros,  the  hippopotamus , 
of  species  totally  different  from  any  of 
these  animals  now  known.=^  Were  those 
species,  also,  necessarihj  existent,  and,  after 
they  liave  ceased  to  he,  is  it  still  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  them  not  to  exist  ? 
Mark  the  human  species  !  Where  are  our 
forefathers?  ^^liere  their's  ?  Where  those 
nations  which  were  so  illustrious  in  ancient 

history  ? 

^  See  Paikinson's  Organic  Remains  of  a  former  World* 
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history?  Nothing,  but  their  names,  re- 
mains, and  their  posterity  cannot  discover 
a  single  trace  of  their  remote  descent! 
— But,  has  the  human  soul  been  produced 
by  generation,  as  well  as  the  body  ?  Each 
of  us  can  recollect  when  his  mind  began 
to  exercise  its  faculties,  and,  beyond  that 
period,  we  cannot  go.  Plato,  indeed,  and 
some  other  philosophers,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  doctrine  of  the  eternity,  both  of 
mind,  and  matter,  imagined  a  pre-existent 
state,  from  which  human  souls  had  been 
degraded,  in  consequence  of  former  cor- 
ruption ;  and  various  transmigrations  mto 
different  bodies.  But,  this  theory  is  to  be 
classed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  idle 
stories  of  lately  a?itique,  but,  now,  modem, 
7'omance,  or  legend.  It  possesses  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  of  any  kind  to  sup- 
port it.  Materialists  have,  certainly,  at- 
tempted to  place  mind  and  matter  in  the 
same  category,  that  is,  to  maintain  that 
no  spiritual  substance  exists,  and  that  all 
the  operations  of  our  minds  are  the  effects 

of 
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of  material  combinations,  and  properties^ 
We  have,  however,  evidence,  equally 
strong,  for  the  existence  of  rnind^  as  a 
substance  entirely  distinct  from  the  bodyj 
as  we  have  for  the  existence  of  this  last, 
and  of  its  peculiar  properties,  namely,  con- 
sciousness^ and  the  internal  perception  of  our 
mental  energies,  as  entirely  distinct  from 
any  quality  of  matter.  Nay,  perhaps,  this 
evidence  is  stronger,  than  that  of  our  ex- 
ternal senses^  by  which  we  ascertain  corpo- 
real substance,  and  the  properties  belong- 
ing to  it.  Besides,  no  machinery,  however 
nice,  complicated,  and  ingenious,  ever 
produces  any  thing  analogous  to  mental 
operation.  Our  soulsy  then,  depend  not 
on  our  bodies  for  their  existence,  nor  are 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  as  these 
last  are.  That  every  human  soul  had  a 
beginning,  every  unprejudiced  mind  must 
be  convinced,  by  its  own  experience.  No 
sold  could  give  existence  to  itself,  or  de- 
rive its  existence  from  the  body  which  it 
inhabits,  and  from  which  it  is  totally  dis- 

tincty 
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tinct,  or  procure,  to  itself,  any  one  quality 
which  it  possesses,  or  proceed  from  ano- 
ther human  soul,  by  generation,  as  the 
human  body  is  procreated.  The  case  is, 
and  has  been,  the  same,  with  all  the  gene- 
rations of  men.  However  multiplied, 
they  have  been  all  equally  circumstanced, 
that  is,  have  been  limited,  feeble,  and  de- 
pendent beings,  who,  possessing  no  inhe- 
rent,  and  necessary  existence,  can  be  viewed 
in  no  other  light,  but  that  of  occasional^ 
and  secondary  causes  of  the  existence  of 
their  offspring.  Thus,  receding  as  far  as 
imagination  can  carry  us,  we  shall  not 
have  advanced  a  single  step,  with  regard 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  first,  efficient 
Cause  of  the  human  race,  in  general,  and 
of  every  individual  who  is  a  part  of  it. 
We  have,  here,  a  constant  succession  of 
causes  and  effects,  in  none  of  which  causes^ 
as  original,  the  mind  can  acquiesce,  but 
finds  still  some  further  subject  of  inquiry. 
Let  it  also  be  considered,  that  strict^eter^ 
nity,  which  necessary  existence  implies,  ex- 
VOL.  I.  F'  eludes 
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eludes  every  idea  of  succession,  since  what 
has  neither  beginning,  nor  eiid,  can  have 
no  middle,  nor  intervening  points,  no  pro- 
gression. Thus,  in  every  stage  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  its  constituent  parts, 
onere  matter,  vegetables,  ani^nals,  and  the 
human  species,  all  of  which  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change,  and  transmutation, 
absurdity,  on  the  supposition  of  their  7ie- 
cessary  existence,  always  stares  us  in  the 
face,  and  obliges  us  to  recoil  with  disgust. 
To  discover  the  original  cause  of  all,  we 
must  leave  this  succession,  and  find  a  self- 
existent  Being,  who  has  given,  to  men,  to 
animals,  and  to  every  part  of  nature,  that 
limited,  dependent,  and  contingent  exis- 
tence which  they  possess.  We  must  find 
God  !  I  shall,  next,  consider  the  principal 
schemes,  or  inventions  of  Atheism,  td  ac- 
count for  the  world. 


CHAPTEil 


CHAPTER  III 


Of  Chance — Nature — Fate, 


Spinosa,  Toland,*  and  other  Atheists, 
have  maintained,  that  there  is  no  other 
God,  but  the  Universe,  and  that  the  mate^ 
rial  world  necessarily  exists.  These  have 
been  refuted  in  the  last  chapter,  since 
their  opinions  will  be  found  to  involve  all 
the  absurdities  there  supposed.  Those 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  main- 
tained the  eternity  of  the  world,  such  as 

F  2  Ocellus 

"^  See  Spiiiosa,  passim  ;  and  Toland,  Pantheistic  on.    Ori- 
s;ines  Judaic,  et  Adeisidamon, 
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Ocellus  Lucaims,  Aristotle^  and,  in  some 
passages,  Plato,  only  understood  the  ori- 
ginal matter,  of  which  the  world  is  com- 
posed, as  having  been  arranged  by  an 
eteimal  and  self-existent  mi?id;  and  their 
opinion,  with  regard  to  this  point,  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  principle, 
that  nothing  can  proceed  from  7iothing ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
how  mind  can  produce  matter.  But,  this 
opinion,  when  directed  against  the  being 
of  God,  is  a  mere  petitioprincipii,  or  begging 
of  the  question.  It  is  to  take,  for  granted, 
what  ought  to  be  proved;  namely,  that 
matter  must  be  self  existent.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  it  has  been,  al- 
ready, evinced  that  matter  cannot  be  self- 
existent,  and,  consequently,  requires  a 
preceding  cause  of  its  existence.  Matter, 
therefore,  when  it  was  created,  proceeded 
not  from  nothings  but  from  that  which 
only  can  necessarily  exist.  Because  we 
cannot  conceive  the  manner  of  creatioji, 
there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  fact. 

We 
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We  are  hardly  acquainted  with  the  essence 
of  any  thing,  and  a  hundred /acf*?  must  be 
acknowledged  by   us,    while   we  cannot 
comprehend  the  modus  quo^  or  the  manner 
of  their  taking  place.     With  regard  to  the 
most  common  causes  and  effects^  the  tie, 
that  binds  the  one  to  the  other,  is,  to  us, 
an  impenetrable  mystery.     The  manner 
of  the  magnet's  attraction  of  iron  is  ut- 
terly concealed  from  the  most  acute  phi- 
losopher.    The  case  is  the  same,  in  regard 
to  the  power  of  gravitation,  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  volitions  of  our  minds 
and  the  motions  of  our  bodies,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  receive  the  perception 
of  external  objects,     Bvit,  who,  in  his  senses, 
ever  denied  i\\e^e  facts,  merely  because  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  mode  of  their 
being  ?     Sound  philosophy  is  employed, 
not  in  tracing  these  occidt  properties,  or 
causes,  which  will  probably  always  escape 
human  research,  but,  in  ascertaining  facts, 
in  reducing  the  phenomena  of  nature  to 
proper  and  distinct  classes,  in  observing 

F  3  the 
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the  general  laws  which  those  of  each  class 
observe,  and  in  applying  these  to  solve 
other  appearances  of  the  same,  or  of  an 
analogous,  kind,  which  occur. 

Nor,  in  reality,  is  it  more  difficult  to 
admit  the  creation  of  matter^  that  is,  its 
original  production,  than  the  production  of 
any  thing  which  did  not  exist  before.  The 
only  difference  lies  in  the  superior  power 
required,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  effects. 
To  all  genius  a  species  of  creative  power, 
that  is,  a  faculty  of  producing  something  new, 
is  ascribed.  A  fine  statue  is,  indeed, 
hewn  out  of  a  block  of  marble  :  but,  where 
were  the  beauty,  the  symmetry,  the  pro- 
portion, and  exquisite  composition,  which 
the  statue  displays  ?  They  were  concep- 
tions of  the  artist's  mind,  and  his  admi- 
rable skill  exhibited  them  to  the  minds  of 
others.  AVithout  that  mind,  they  had 
been  non-ejitities.  The  case  of  an  admi- 
rable picture  is  the  same.  To  call  this 
merely  a  combination  of  canvas,  and  co- 
lours 
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lours  applied  by  pencils,  is  a  gross  abuse 
of  terms.  Where  was  the  noble  compo- 
sition, which,  now,  seems  to  start  from 
the  canvas,  before  it  was  displayed  in  the 
picture  ?  It  was  in  the  painter's  mind, 
and  his  creative  genius,  and  exquisite  art, 
bodied  it  forth.  It  is  needless  to  pursue 
this  analogy  any  further ;  for,  it  may  be 
carried  to  every  great  production  of  human 
art.  Savage  nations  have,  accordingly, 
been  prompted  to  ascribe,  to  divine  power, 
every  wonderful  human  invention  of  which 
they  themselves  had  no  experience.  Our 
not  being  able  to  conceive  the  modus  ope-- 
randi,  or  the  pecidiar  nature  of  any  opera- 
tion, is  no  reason  for  our  rejecting  the 
operation  itself.  A  didl,  phlegmatic  man 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  fine  fancy 
of  the  poet,  or  how  such  richness,  and  va- 
riety of  imagery,  are  presented  to  his 
mind,  or  how  he  is  able  to  conduct  a  sub- 
lime and  affecting  story,  through  its  di- 
versified, and  magical,  yet  regular,  pro- 
gress, to  its  impressive  conclusion.     Will 

y  4  such 
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such  dulness  be,  therefore,  authorized  to 
assert  that  no  poet  ever  existed  ?  I  men- 
tion these  circumstances  merely  as  iUus- 
trations  of  effects  of  which  the  manner 
cannot  be  comprehended,  in  order  to  she^Y 
the  absurdity  of  rejecting  the  behef  of  a 
Creator^  because  we  cannot  understand 
the  act  of  creation.  In  fact,  if  the  case  be 
accurately  examined,  it  displayed,  per- 
haps, a  greater  exertion  of  divine  power  to 
superinduce,  on  rude,  uninformed  matter^ 
that  symmetry,  beauty,  and  admirable 
construction,  which  the  universe  exhibits, 
than  to  call,  into  being,  the  chaotic  mass. 
But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  has  been,  al- 
ready, proved,  that  ^natter  cannot  be  self- 
existent,  and  that  it  must  have  had,  with- 
out itself,  a  self-existent,  and  eternal  cause. 

Some  Atheists  have  maintained,  that,  at 
first,  vast  numbers  of  animals,  many  of 
which  were  monsti^oius,  arose  ;  that  those 
only,  which  were  furnished  with  organs 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  propa- 

gatioUj 
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gation,  remained;  and  that  tlie  others, 
which  were  destitute  of  these,  perished. 
Epicurus,  and  other  ancients,  had  their 
atoms^  which  were  the  eternal,  constituent 
parts  of  the  material  world. ^^  BufFon  has 
supposed,  "  that  the  universe  was  reple- 
"  nished  with  particles,  or  molecules,  endued 
"  with  Hfe,  but,  without  organization,  or 
"  senses  of  their  own ;  and  endued  also 
^'  with  a  tendency  to  marshal  themselves 
"  with  organized  forms.  The  concourse 
^  of  these  particles,  by  virtue  of  this  ten- 
"  dency,  but  without  intelligence,  will,  or 
"  direction,  has  produced  the  living  forms 
"  which  we  now  see."  "  These  animals 
^*  existing  furnish  what  he  calls  internal 
"  moulds,  into  which  the  organic  particles, 
"  or  molecules  run,  and  supply  the  means 
"  both  of  growth,  and  propagation."  Now, 
the  grand  objection  to  both  these  opinions, 
last  mentioned,  is,  that  they  are  perfectly 
gratuitous,  supported  by  no  appearance  of 

facts 


*  « 


See  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  p.  p.  459— GO, 
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fact,  and,  when  analyzed,  are  resolvable 
into  the  notion  of  Chance,  or  absolute  Fate^^' 
on  both  of  which  I  shall,  nowj  make  some 
observations. 

I  take  the  trovible  of  stating  the  fol- 
lowing considerations,  with  regard  to  the 
notions  of  chance,  not  because  I  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  universal  casualty  deserves 
a  serious  refutation,  but,  because  it  may- 
be of  use  to  unfold  what  it  implies,  and 
because  one  set  of  Atheists  have  laid  a 
good  deal  of  stress  upon  it,  namely,  the 

ancient 


*  To  say  that  particles,  or  inolecitles,  have  a  tendencrj 
to  run  into  such^  and  such  moulds,  is  to  use  words  with- 
out a  meaning.  What  produced  this  tendency  f  Was  it 
necessarilif  inherent,  or  imparted  by  an  external  cause  f 
That  it  could  not  be  necessary,  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  said. — If  this  tendeQicij  proceeded  from  an 
external  cause,  what  was  that  Cause  ?  The  Atheistical 
jphilosojjhers,  as  they  presume  to  he,  will  ans\ver-^6Vr- 
tainly  it  was  not  God.  I  am  very  sorry  to  treat  great 
names  with  levity,  and  I  apprehend  that  their  adherents 
wiU  he  icroth  at  my  doing  so.     This  wrath  I  must  incur ; 
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ancient  Epicureans,  and  those,  wlio,  in 
modern  times,  have  revived  their  opinions, 
under  different  forms. 

lst;l  must,  in  some  measure,  anticipate 
what  I  mean  to  produce,  under  the  head 
of  moral  arguments,  in  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  Deity.  But,  this  is  necessary  to 
expose  the  gross  absurdity  of  ascribing,  to 
chance,  the  formation  of  the  universe. 
What  must  be  thought  of  a  person  who 
professed  to  beheve  that  a  large  city,  such 
as  London,  or  Paris,  with  all  its  admi- 
rable, elegant,  and  curious  stru-Ctures,  with 

their 


and  will  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  assertors  of  such 
opinions  would  have  just  been  as  near  their  purpose,  if 
they  had  maintained,  that  particles^  and  molecules  had  a 
tendencif  to  dance  a  Jiornpipe,  or  to  play  a  tune  on  the 
fiddle.  We  must  call  things  by  their  proper  names. — 
These  grave  Atheistical  philosophers  will  say,  that  we, 
believers  in  Deitij,  ^vq  very  petulant ,  But,  good  Gen- 
tlenjen  I  ifour  petulance  towards  us  believers,  in  spite  of 
rational  conviction,  and  common  sense,  is  known  to.  aH 
who  have  perused  3^our  writings. 
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their  appendages  of  furniture,  and  exqui- 
site  decorations,  was  only  a  casual  assem- 
blage of  stones,  bricks,  mortar,  timber, 
metals,  and  colours  ?  It  is  unnecessary,  to 
put,  as  has  often  been  done,  the  same  ques- 
tion, in  regard  to  a  picture,  a  poem,  a 
book,  or  machine,  of  any  kind ;  as  refer- 
ring the  first  to  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
canvas  and  colours,  the  two  following  to 
an  accidental  jumble  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  last,  to  the  accidental 
meeting  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Would  not  the  person,  who 
expressed  such  an  opinion,  in  relation  to 
these  different  cases,  be  considered,  either 
as  in  jest,  or  as  deprived  of  his  judgment  ? 
But,  why  should  he  be  thus  considered  ? 
Plainly,  because  he  holds  that  to  be  cer- 
tarn,  which  has  not  the  probability  of  one 
to  a  miUion,  and,  I  might,  perhaps,  add, 
of  as  many  millions  more,  of  being  true. 
Must  not  he,  then,  be  viewed,  as  a  de- 
cided madman,  who  beUeves  that  all  that 
regularity  and  harmony,  those  astonishing 

operations 
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operations,  that  nice  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  and  those  inimitable  and  capti- 
vating beauties  which  appear  in  every  de- 
partment, on  every  aspect  of  nature,  imply 
no  design,  no  contrivance,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  mere  chance  f  Who  can  believe 
that  the  sun  was  not  formed,  and  placed 
in  the  centre  of  our  system,  to  enlighten, 
warm,  and  fertilize  the  revolving  orbs;  and 
that  these  maintain  their  courses  by  blind 
and  precipitate  accident — that  the  seasons 
change,  undirected,  with  that  uniform  re- 
gularity which  they  observe — that  the  ctjc 
was  not  made  for  seeing^  nor  the  ear  for 
hearings  nor  the  hands  for  executing  mental 
volitions  ;  but,  that  all  the  members,  and 
parts  of  the  human  body,  the  most  curi- 
ous and  admirable  structure  of  which  we 
possess  any  knowledge,  are  composed,  and 
thrown  together  at  random  ?  This  scheme, 
then,  of  the  world's  having  been  produced 
by  chance,  is,  to  say  no  more,  till  we  have 
advanced  farther  in  discovering  its  ab- 
surdity, 
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surdity,  devoid  of  all  appearance  and  sha- 
dow of  truth. 

9.dly ;  The  inconsistency  of  this  scheme 
will,  further,  appear,  if  it  be  considered^ 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  the  casual  pro- 
duction of  the  present  frame  of  the  world, 
the  parts,  of  which  it  is  composed,  were 
either  in  motion,  or  at  rest,  from  eternity. 
If  they  were  in  motion,  as  the  Atheist  as- 
serts, whether  he  maintains  his  doctrine 
of  atoms,  or  particles,  and  molecules,  or  of 
an  infinite  number  of  monstrous  and  regu- 
lar  animals,  the  last  only  remaining ;  then, 
this  motion,  being  an  inherent,  and  essential 
property  of  matter  itself,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  even  the  most  minute  par- 
ticle of  matter  could  ever  be  at  rest.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  matter  was,  from  eternity,  at 
rest,  it  could  never  be  put  in  motion,  but 
by  some  power  external  to  it.  We  know, 
however,  that  matter  is  capable  of  both 
these  states,  and,  thence,  it  follows  that 

cha7ice 
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chance  could  not  possibly  have  altered  its 
original /or;??,  or  have  put  it  in  motion. 

odly ;  Chance^  properly  speaking,  cannot 
be  the  origin  of  any  existence,  or  event 
whatever.  What  is  chance,  so  frequently 
mentioned,  and  never,  yet,  reduced  to  any 
precise  conception  ?  Whenever  it  seems 
to  have  any  definite  meaning,  it  signifies 
the  concvirrence  of  two  or  more  bodies 
moving  from  diflferent  quarters,  without 
any  known  direction.  Chance,  therefore, 
can  originate  neither  existence,  nor  motion, 
both  of  which  must  be  presupposed,  in 
order  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  Con- 
sequently, to  alledge  that  the  world  was 
produced  by  chance  is  a  palpable  circle  in 
reasoning,  that  is,  an  argument  which 
takes,  for  the  foundation,  or-  premises  of 
the  conclusion,  that  which  is  the  very  con- 
clusion to  be  established.  In  the  present 
case,  an  account  is  to  be  given  of  existence, 
and  motion,  and  both  must  be  admitted, 
before  that,  which  is  to  solve  them,  can  be 

applied 
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applied.     Such  an  argument  evinces  no-^ 
thing,  but  its  own  absurdity. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  word  chance  has 
been  introduced,  into  language,  merely  to 
express  that  an  effect,  or  event,  of  which 
the  cause  is  concealed,  has  taken  place. 
No  effect  can  be  without  some  cause,  prox- 
imate, or  remote,  and  no  event  can  happen, 
in  the  series  of  nature,  without  antecedent 
occurrences.  When,  therefore,  we  pretend 
to  account,  for  any  thing,  by  alleging 
chance,  we  fall  into  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  confess  our  ignorance,  when 
we  pretend  to  solve  the  case.  By  refer- 
ing  the  origin  of  all  things  to  this  imagi-v 
iiary  cause,  to  this  word  expressive  solely 
of  our  Ignorance,  we  are  just  at  the  point 
Avhence  we  set  out,  and  what  is  alleged  is 
exactly  the  same  as  saying  nothing. 

There    is,    indeed,    a    calculation    of 
chances   which  proceeds  on  certain    ma- 
thematical principles.     But,  this  calcula- 
tion 
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tion  does  not  represent  chance  as  the  cause 
of  any  thing.  It  proceeds  on  the  obser- 
vation of  events,  during  certain  periods  of 
time,  or  in  certain  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
same,  or  similar  events,  within  the  stated 
periods,  or  in  the  stated  circumstances. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  amount- 
ing ahnost  to  certainty.  But,  it  pretends 
not  to  assign  the  immediate  cause  of  any 
event,  and  rests  wholly  on  the  regularity 
of  the  recurrence.  It  takes,  for  granted, 
that  there  must  be  fixed  causes  which  pro- 
duce this  regularity,  and  the  regularity  is 
the  foundation  of  the  calculation.  So, 
that  this  doctrine  of  chances,  which  extends 
also  to  games  of  hazard,  rests  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  blind  chance,  and  implies  a  regular 
concatenation  of  events,  recurring  at  cer- 
tain periods,  and  in  certain  given  circum- 
stances, and  subject  to  specific  laws. 

It  is,  in  reality,  a  calculation  of  effects^ 

of  a  certain  description,  without  definite 

VOL.  I.  G  causes. 
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tauses^  and  no   calculation  of  causes^   at 

We  observe,  indeed,  the  appearances  of 
regular  figvu-es,  such  as  the  representations 
of  a  landscape,  of  a  town,  of  the  human 
form,  or  of  cattle,  in  pieces  of  marble,  or 
other  substances,  which,  in  some  sense, 
may  be  called  fortuitous.  But,  all  these 
might  be  traced  to  the  antecedent  posi- 
tions of  the  substances  in  question,  in  re- 
gard to  others  by  which  they  were  af- 
fected ;  and,  in  all  such  instances,  imagi- 
nation also  lends  her  aid  to  produce  tlie 
similarity. 

II.  The  absurdity,  observable  in  refer^ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  world  to  chance,  is  not 
diminished  when  this  origin  is  ascribed 
to  nature,  or  to  a  blind^  elernaly  and  immii" 
table  destiny,  or  fate.  This  opinion  was 
held  by  one  sect  of  ancient  philosophers, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  Deity,  and 
has  been  revived  bv  some  moderns,  with  a 

view 
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view  to  exclude  the  Supreme  Being.  For, 
the  term  nature  is  of  ambiguous  significa- 
tion. If,  by  this  term,  be  understood  the 
order,  and  configuration  of  the  world,  and 
the  actual  constitidioii  of  its  parts,  these  are 
the  very  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  investi- 
gation; and  the  question  is,  what  is  the 
cause^  who  is  the  author^  of  that  order^  con- 
figuration^  and  constitution  ?  If,  by  nature, 
be  signified  the  cause  which  has  created,  ar- 
ranged, 2i\\di  vivifies  the  whole  system  of  the 
universe,  this  cause  which,  from  its  very 
definition,  must  be  free,  and  intelligeiit,  can 
be  nothing  else,  but  the  Author,  and  So- 
vereign of  th'e  universe,  that  is,  God  !  In 
this  sense,  the  term  nature  is  evidently 
used  by  Ovid.  After  describing,  with 
great  beauty  and  energy  of  expression^ 
the  confusion  of  the  chaotic  mass,  he 
says, 

"  Hanc  DeiM,  el  ^nelior  litem  datura  diremit.''^ 

Here,  although  some  have  ignorantly 

supposed  the  sense  to  be,  that  nature,  bet- 

6  52  ter 
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ter  than  Deity,  composed  this  discor^dancej 
the  meaning  evidently  is,  "  that  Deity^ 
"  and  a  more  exalted  substance  than  brute 
"  matter^  arranged  the  confusion." 

III.  With  regard  to  the  eternihj  of  the 
world,  resulting  from  a  Jixed^  unavoidable, 
7iecessary  destijiy,  or  fate,^  this  is  the  very 
absurdity  which  I  have  exposed  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  We  account  not  for 
the  order,  beauty,  and  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe,  by  saying,  that  it 
has  been  from  all  eternity.  For,  the  sub- 
ject of  inqviiry  is,  the  cause  of  this  admi- 
rable constitution  of  the  world.  ^Vliat  an- 
swer is  given  ?  That,  which  children  often 
most  foolishly  give : — It  is,  because  it  is. 
This  absurdity  is,  therefore,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Epicureans,  or,  if  possible,  exceeds 
it.     For,  these  supposed  only  one  single 

operation 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers^ 
T)emocritHs,  Herach'tiis,  EmpedocJes,  and  Aristotle,  See 
Cicero  de  Jrt/o,  c.  If  mo. 
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operation  of  chance.  But,  the  authors  of 
this  latter  opinion  refer  every  thing,  and 
event,  to  a  kind  of  eternal  chance.  For, 
whether  the  words  chance^  or  fate^  be  ad- 
mitted, the  case  is  the  same.  Something 
is  assigned  as  a  cause,  which  is  contrary  to 
all  the  appearances  of  things,  and  of  which 
no  distinct  notion  can  be  formed.  Both 
these  opinions  oi  chance,  and/a/e,  however 
different  they  may  seem  in  sound,  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  in  reality.  They  are 
both  mere  unmeaning  terms,  which  con- 
vey no  distinct  ideas.  They  both  seem. 
tacitly  to  infer  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  world  is  Jiecessary,  and  could 
not  have  been  different  from  vfhat  it  is, 
and  was  not  arranged  by  design — an  opi- 
nion sufficiently  refuted  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  They  both  agree  in  excluding 
a  wise  and  provident  cause,  notwithstand- 
ing the  luminous  manifestations  of  inteL 
ligence,  and  wisdom,  displayed  in  the  whole 
frame  of  nature. 

G  3  In 
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In  this  chapter,  I  have  refuted  the  dif- 
ferent schemes  of  Atheistical  philosophy 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  things.  In 
the  chapter,  immediately  preceding  it, 
namely,  the  second,  I  have  evinced,  that 
the  world  is  not,  and  cannot  be  self-exis- 
tent^ and  eternal.  It,  now,  remains  only  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  resulting  from  the 
chain  of  reasoning,  already  stated,  an4 
from  the  refutation  of  the  Atheistical 
schemes,  which  have,  hitherto,  been  de- 
vised. For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  proper 
to  resume,  briefly,  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  urged. 

Since  a  world  exists^  something  must 
have  existed  from  all  eternity ;  either  the 
worlds  or  its  author.  The  world  must 
either  be  necessarily  existent^  and  could  not 
but  exist  \  or  it  must  have  been  produced 
by  chance^  (to  which  certain  schemes  of 
Atheism,  in  whatever  terms  expressed, 
invist  be  reduced) ;  or  by  blind  destiny  ;  or 
must  be  the  effect  of  some  eternal^  intelli- 
gent, 
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gent^  and  self-existent  Cause,  But,  that  the 
world  does  not  iiecessarihj  exists  appears 
from  the  possibiUty  of  supposmg  its  non- 
existence^ as  well  as  its  existence  under  a 
different  fot^tn,  and  after  a  different  manner  \ 
as  also  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
parts,  knd  successions  which  it  exhibits, 
that  is,  the  mutability  to  which  it  is  liable. 
That,  which  is  mutable^  cannot  be  necessary. 
The  scheme  of  Pa?itheism,  which  supposed 
no  other  God^  but  the  universe,  is  over- 
turned by  the  same  considerations. 

That  chance  could  not  have  produced 
either  the  matter,  or  the  modification  of  the 
world,  appears,  from  the  following  argu- 
ments : — \st ;  The  common  conception  of 
that  imaginary  power  implies  only  the  iin- 
intentional  rencounter  of  several  bodies,  or 
objects,  moving  in  different  directions  ; 
and,  consequently,  presupposes  their  exis- 
tence, and  their  motion,  both  of  which  it  is 
represented  as  producing.  9,dly\  It  is 
clearly  implied,  that,  before  chance  could 

G  4  operate. 
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operate,  all  bodies  must  have  been  either 
in  a  state  of  motio?i,  or  in  a  state  of  7'est,  as 
necessarily  belonging  to  them ;  both  of 
which  are  false.  Sdk/ ;  It  is  utterly  im- 
probable, and  contrary  to  all  observation, 
to  suppose,  that  such  a  curious  and  har- 
monious frame,  as  the  world  exhibits, 
should  have  been  produced  by  an  unintel- 
ligent ^n/zc2^:>/e.  Lastly  ;  The  word  chance 
has  been  introduced,  into  language,  to  ex- 
press our  ignorance,  and  acknowledgment 
that  many  effects  are  prodiiced,  and  many 
events  happen,  for  which  we  cannot  ac- 
count. It  is.  most  absurd,  therefore,  to 
allege,  as  the  cause  of  the  world,  that 
which  affords  no  solution  of  any  thing 
whatever,  aud  conveys  no  information  ; 
but  tacitly  implies  a  confession  of  igno^ 
ranee. 

The  same  arguments  are  equally  valid, 
with  regard  to  nature,  and  fate,  oy  fatality^ 
considered  as  the  origin  of  the  world. 
These,   as  well  as  the  term   chance,   are 

merely 
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merely  unmeaning  words,  when  applied  to 
this  subject.  The  last,  therefore,  of  the 
hypotheses,  or  schemes  proposed,  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  admitted.  The  uni- 
verse is,  and  must  be,  the  production  of  a 
living,  intelligent,  and  active  Cause,  distinct 
from  the  world,  which  Cause  is  eternal,  and 
self-existent,  has  ever  been,  is,  and  ever  will 
he,  without  change  or  variation.  Ey  re- 
jecting this,  absurdity  is  heaped  on  ab- 
surdity. Its  admission  furnishes  the  only 
just  solution  of  the  origin  of  all  things. 
This  is  that  first  principle,  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  in  which  the  mind  is  forced 
to  acquiesce. 

This  reasoning,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
completely  conclusive,  and  equivalent  to 
an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  funda- 
mental article  of  all  religion.  It  appears 
to  me,  as  certain,  as  any  mathematical 
proposition,  fully  proved.  It  is,  indeed, 
of  rather  an  abstract  nature,  and,  for  its 
full  comprehension,  requires  considerable 

patience 
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patience,  and  application  of  mind.  But^ 
when  its  different  parts  are  rightly  ap- 
jjrehended,  and  maturely  weighed,  when 
the  premises  are  duly  examined,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  conclusion  ac- 
curately considered,  I  flatter  myself  that 
that  conclusion  will  inevitably  follow,  and 
that  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
is  a  God!  Thus,  religion  is  placed  on  a 
firm  and  unalterable  basis.  But,  as  the 
close  reasoning,  by  which  this  basis  is  fur- 
nished, is  not  adapted  to  all  capacities, 
other  arguments  for  the  being  of  God^  of 
more  easy  comprehension,  and  of  more 
general  effect,  are  supplied  in  consider- 
able number.  These,  though  they  are  not 
entirely  exempt  from  the  cavils  of  scep- 
ticism, are,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  bring 
conviction  to  every  unprejudiced,  impar- 
tial, and  honest  mind.  The  principal  of 
these  I  shall,  next,  proceed  to  consider. 
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Proof  of  the  being  of  God,  from  the  maJii- 
festation  of  design  through  the  whole  of 
external  nature. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
admirable  contrivance  of  every  part  of  its 
structure,  exhibited  to  our  view,  and  the 
exquisite  harmony  of  the  whole  system, 
loudly  proclaim  an  invisible,  infinitely  in- 
telligent, and  almighty  Creator.  The  in- 
visible things  of  God,  fr  0771  the  creation  of  the 
world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  imderstood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,^     This  argument, 

as 
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as  it  has  the  greatest  weight  with  the 
most  sohd  and  acute  philosophers,  is  also 
calculated  to  bring  conviction  to  every 
capacity. 

Survey  this  beautiful,  and  magnificent 
system,  this  various  and  immense  world  ; 
contemplate  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
and  its  resplendent,  and,  to  appearance, 
numberless  orbs,  rolling  with  the  most 
regular,  yet  diversified  motions  ;  behold 
the  sun  appointed  to  ride  the  day,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  the  night  /*  The  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  planetary  system  are 
placed  at  such  convenient  distances  from 
the  great  fountain  of  vital  warmth,  and  of 
exliilarating  light,  as  to  be  destroyed  nei- 
ther by  heat,  nor  by  cold ;  neither  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  effulgence,  nor  to  be  in- 
volved in  darkness.  Our  earth  is  encom- 
passed with  an  atmosphere  so  wonderfully 
contrived,  as,  at  once,  to  svipport  clouds 

for 

^  Ps.  cxKxviv  8,  9. 
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for  fertilizing  rains,  to  afford  winds  for 
refreshment,  the  expulsion  of  noxious  va- 
pours, and  navigation ;  to  furnish  vital 
breath  to  animals,  to  convey  sound,  and 
to  transmit  the  rays  of  light.  Seas  and 
oceans,  supplying  vapours  for  the  humid 
stores  of  the  clouds,  and  for  the  sources 
of  rivers,  expand  their  liquid  surface  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  of  men,  and 
teem  with  inhabitants,  subservient  to 
their  nourishment,  or  their  pleasure.  The 
climates  of  the  earth,  though  agreeably 
diversified,  are,  nevertheless,  respectively 
provided  with  just  proportions  of  day,  and 
night ;  of  summer,  and  winter ;  and  the 
other  changes  of  season.  The  face  of  the 
globe  is  exquisitely  adorned  with  the  va- 
rious and  inimitable  beauties  of  flowers, 
and  plants,  and  trees,  and  with  that  ver- 
dant attire,  which  is,  in  spring,  so  pecu- 
liarly cheering  to  the  human  heart.  Even 
these  beauties  acquire  fresh  lustre  from 
the  diversity  of  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  exhibited,  from  the  contrast  of 

hill, 
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liill,  and  valley,  lawn,  and  forest,  and  all 
that  variety  of  prospect  which  so  often 
arrests  the  eye,  and  exalts  the  soul. 

These  elements  of  earth,  and  air,  and 
water,  abound  with  animals,  as  different  in 
species,  as  they  are  infinite  in  multiplica- 
tion, all  employed  in  the  pursuit  and  en- 
joyment of  pleasures  adapted  to  their 
respective  natures  and  circumstances ; 
and,  though  the  individuals  are  continu- 
ally perishing,  succession  is  constantly 
maintained,  and  the  species  remain,  on 
the  whole,  entire,  and  undiminished. 

Fatigued  with  this  excursive  range,  with 
this  boundless  prospect,  we  may  return  to 
the  survey  of  our  ov/n  structure,  both 
mental,  and  corporeaL  What  admiration 
is  excited  by  the  curious,  and  nicely  or- 
ganized frame  of  our  bodies,  whose  mem- 
bers, and  internal  parts,  are  so  excellently 
adapted  to  every  pmpose  of  the  present 
state  of  our  existence,  to  its  support  and 

prolongation ! 
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prolongation !  Anatomists,  who  have  been 
atheistically  disposed,  haye  been,  at  last, 
induced,  by  the  accurate  survey  of  this 
astonishing  machine,  to  renounce  their 
errors,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  he'mg,  the 
wisdom^  and  the  j^ower  of  God.  If  my 
memory  is  correct,  this  was  the  case  with 
the  celebrated  physician  Galen.  When 
the  mind  reverts  to  itself,  and  considers 
its  own  faculties  ;  its  powers  of  perception 
and  memory ;  of  combination  and  com- 
parison; of  invention  and  imagination; 
of  judgment  and  reason  ;  of  investigation, 
and  deduction  of  remote  truths — the  in- 
stincts, propensities,  desires,  affections, 
passions — volitions  which  impel  it  to  ac- 
tion— those  amazing  powers  by  which^ 
leaving  this  mortal  body,  it  can  recur  to 
the  past,  anticipate  the  future,  pervade  all 
the  extent  of  dme  and  space,  and  reach 
tlie  utmost  verge  of  creation — in  a  word, 
all  its  perceptive^  intellectual^  and  active 
powers — it  is  struck  with  new  wonder,  and 

impressed 
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impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  divine  ori- 
gin.    It  feels  that  it  is 

"'  Divincc  part ic Ilia  aura;  /'* 

On  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  mind 
I  forbear  to  enlarge,  because  I  mean  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter. 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  whole 
compass  of  nature,  whether  as  displayed 
in  the  external  world,  or  in  our  own  inter- 
nal frame,  thus,  cursorily  viewed,  do  not 
we  feel  ourselves  rapt  with  svidden  ad- 
miration, and  hurried,  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  as  it  were,  towards  a  Creator,  and 
compelled  to  proclaim  him  Lord  of  all  ? 
Our  hearts^  then,  speak  the  language  of 
truth,  and  seem  to  reproach  us  with  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain,  by  a  long  process 
of  abstract  reasoning,  what  sentiment  ad- 
mits as  a  self-evident  principle.  Let  any 
one  attentively  survey  the  different  ob- 
jects, which  I  have  rapidly  sketched,  and 

say, 
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say,  whether  his  heart  does  not  feel,  whe- 
ther his  tongue  is  not  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  a  God !  This  idea,  as  it 
is  the  justest,  is  also  Xho^ first  that  presents 
itself  to  the  mind ;  and  it  requires  great 
exertions  of  ingenuity,  and  much  sophis- 
tical argument,  to  shake  this  persuasion, 
in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is  not  natural 
to  the  human  soul  to  disclaim  its  Creator. 
To  him  it  clings  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a 
feeble  and  dependent  being,  and  with  all 
the  hope  and  confidence  which  the  con-- 
viction  of  supreme  wisdom^  and  goodness  in- 
spires. The  idea,  the  persuasion  of  a 
Creator,  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
the  refuge  thence  derived,  the  mind  of 
man  cannot  renounce,  till  it  is  blinded  by 
pride,  hardened  by  corruption,  or  misled 
by  intricate  and  delusive  sophistry. 

On  this  ground  we  might  almost  leave 
the  question,  and  calmly  appeal,  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  on  the  subject.  If  the 
human  understanding  were  not  often  per- 

VOL.  I.  H  verted 
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verted  by  vicious  passions,  or  misled  by 
sophistical  reasonings,  suggested  by  an 
intemperate  desire  of  distinction,,  assent  to 
the  existence  of  Deity  would  be  immediately 
secured.  It  is  such  sophistical  reasonings 
only,  that  require  the  close,  and  irresis- 
tible argumentation  by  which  they  are 
opposed.  After  all,  the  number  of  specu- 
lative  Atheists  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  very  small.  Of  practical  Atheists  the 
number  has  always  been  immense. 

In  fact,  when  any  object  is  presented  to 
our  view,  which  is  evidently  intended  for 
some  end,  which  exhibits  curious  contri- 
vance, and  of  which  all  the  parts  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  the  purpose  designed,  there  is,  in 
the  human  mind,  a  strong  and  invincible 
propensity  to  refer  that  object  to  some 
intelligent  Cause,  This  is  observable  in 
very  young  children,  who  are  constantly 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  every  thing 
new.     When  the  real  cause  is  concealed, 

the 
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the Untutored  mind  is,  as  I  have  observed, 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Treatise,  apt 
to  ascribe  design  and  intelligence  to  the  in- 
animate substance  which  appears  to  be 
the  immediate  agent.  Any  thing,  U7i^ 
cmcsed^  in  the  structure,  and  arrangement 
of  natm-e,  is  rejected  by  all  our  feelings. 
All  our  researches  are  employed  in  dis- 
covering the  properties,  and  origin  of 
things.  Xor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  re- 
concile the  beauty  and  harmony,  the  pro- 
}X)rtion  and  conformity  of  parts,  the  com- 
bination of  size,  figure,  situation,  and 
motion,  observable  through  the  world,  to 
any  other  supposition,  but  that  of  the 
most  perfect  intelligence  and  ivisdom^  em- 
ployed in  the  formation,  and  uniformly 
preserving  the  order,  of  the  whole.  How 
many  parts,  for  example,  are  there  in  the 
human  eye,  or  in  the  eye  of  any  animal, 
which,  if  that  organ  had  been  an  acciden- 
tal production,  might  have  been  placed 
after  a  different  manner !  But,  of  all 
these,  there  is  but  one  combination  which 

H  9,  could 
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could  make  them  concur  for  the  effect  of 
vision  ;  and  it  is  exactly  that  which  has 
been  adopted. 

This  argument  is  greatly  confirmed  by 
reflecting  on  the  boundless  multiplicity  of 
the  works  of  nature.  For,  if  design  and 
choice  conspicuously  appear  in  the  struc- 
ture of  one  single  animal,  plant,  tree, 
flower,  or  organ,  how  much  more  is  this 
manifested,  when  we  see  millions  of  ani- 
mals, and  inanimate  substances,  exhibit- 
ing, with  constant  uniformity,  the  same 
order  and  beauty,  and  these  invariably 
maintained  from  age  to  age  ! 

By  this  method  of  rising  from  the  ef- 
fects to  the  cause,  from  the  7vo?^ks  to  their 
author,  we  behold  the  Dci^?/,  notwithstand- 
ing his  invisible  essence,  in  the  clear  mir- 
ror of  his  operations.  We  see  his  image 
represented,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  the 
universe.  We  behold  his  features  im- 
pressed on  the  beauties  which  he  has  shed 

around 
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around  us,  and  hear  his  voice  in  the  har- 
monious language  of  creating  and  pre- 
serving ^ow'er,  and  wisdom.     We  trace  his 
steps  through  the  winding,  yet,  regular, 
course  of  the  different  parts  of  which  the 
world  is  composed ;  and  we  observe  him 
preserving,  to  each,  its  own  peculiar  con- 
struction and  use,  and  directing  them  all 
to  the  welfare  and  order  of  the  general 
system.     Naturalists  are,  every  day,  dis- 
covering new  peculiarities  in  the  structure 
of  the  substances  that  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  of  nature,  and  new  pro- 
perties by  which  they  are  distinguished 
It  is   probable  that  the  farther  our  re- 
searches into  nature  are  carried,  the  more 
ample  and  stronger  evidences  of  wise  and 
admirable  contrivance  and  design  will  be 
discovered ;  and,  thus,  the  proofs  of  an 
omnipotent,  all-wise,  and  benevolent  Author 
of  all  will  be  multiplied.     As  the  strength 
of  this  argument  has  been  illustrated,  witli 
great  force,  and  skilful  accuracy  of  detail, 
by  PatleYj  in  his  Natural  Theology,  I  for- 

II  3  bear 
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bear  to  enlarge  further  on  this  point ;  but 
refer  the  reader  to  that  excellent  work, 
and  to  the  others  of  the  same  kind,  writ- 
ten by  authors  who  had  preceded  that 
writer,  particvdarly  Ray,  and  Derham.^ 
By  this  method  of  inquiry,  we  learn  to 
know  God,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  compa- 
rison, used  merely  because  it  is  level  to 
every  capacity,  as  an  artist  is  known  by 
his  productions,  or  an  author's  genius  is 
displayed  by  his  writmgs.  No  study, 
therefore,  can  be  either  more  useful,  or 
more  agreeable,  than  that  of  nature,  pro- 
vided we  ascend  from  secondly  causes  to 
ihejirst^  from  the  creatures  to  the  Creator, 
This  observation  is  the  more  necessary, 
that  such  is  often  the  force  of  habit,  and 
such,  even  in  the  midst  of  increasing 
knowledge,  the  propensity  to  error,  re- 
commended 

*  See 'Rsij^s  Pht/sico-Theological  Discourses ;  Astro-. 
Theology,  or  a  Pemonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,  from  a  Survey  of  the  Heavens,  by  William  Der- 
ham,  Canon  of  Windsor,  &c,  / 
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commended  by  false  and  delusive  inge- 
nuity, that  many,  who  are  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  proximate  causes^  are 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  these,  and  to  lose 
sight  of  the  path  that  must  conduct  them 
to  the  great  origin  of  all  being.  They 
are  like  persons  who,  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  a  feeble,  glimmering  light, 
are  unable  to  bear  the  lustre  of  complete 
day.* 

*  See,  on  the  whole  of  this  subject,  Foster'^s  Discourses 
on  the  principal  branches  of  Natural  Religion^  and  So- 
cial Virtue;  Abernethys  Discourses  concerning  the 
Being  and  Natural  Perfections  of  God;  Wollaston^s  Ee^- 
ligion  of  Nature  delineated ;  Maclaiirin\s  Account  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton'' s  Discoveries,  Book  iv.  chap.  9. ;  and  the 
Notes  in  MSS.  by  Baxter^  Author  of  the  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul^  wherein  its  hnmateviali'ii 
is  evinced,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  from  the  con- 
stitution and  faculties  of  the  human  mi^id, 

I  HAVE,  already,  made  some  cm'sory  ob- 
servations on  the  wonderful  constitution 
and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  tend- 
ing to  evince  its  divine  author.  But, 
considering  this  svibject,  as  of  great  im- 
portance, in  establishing  this  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  truths,  I  shall,  in  this 
chapter,  particularly  enlarge  upon  it,  and 
endeavour  to  shew,  that,  between  an  ori- 
ginal mind,  or  self-existent  substance,  purely 
spiritual^  and  our  own  souls,  or  the  think-^ 

ing 
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ing  part  of  us,  there  is  a  connexion  even 
stronger  than  that  which  is  clearly  dis- 
coverable  between  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  any  other  part  of  his  works,  here 
below. 

We  procured  not,  for  ourselves,  those 
exalted  77ioral,  and  intellectual  faculties, 
which  we  possess.  Neither  can  it  be  as- 
serted, that  these  faculties  are  merely  the 
result  of  corporeal  organization.  For,  no 
property  of  mattey^  which  has,  hitherto, 
been  discovered,  has  any  relation,  or  ana- 
logy to  thought^  or  to  mhid^  that  thinks. 
Our  notions  of  the  one  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  our  notions  of  the  other ;  and^ 
among  all  nations,  different  terms  have 
been  introduced  to  express  this  difference* 
To  refer  all  the  faculties  and  operations 
of  mind  to  certain  configurations,  and 
modes  of  matter,  is  not  less  absurd,  than 
to  confound  sounds  with  colours^  or  figure 
with  motion.  Of  each  of  these  last  the 
lnuman  mind  has  distinct  and  separate 

perceptions. 
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perceptions,  expressed  by  different  names ; 
and,  of  matter^  and  mind^  its  conceptions 
are  also  marked  by  the  strongest  differ- 
ences, which  are  also  expressed  by  dif- 
ferent terms,  in  all  languages. 

It  is  true,  that  most  of  the  words,  em- 
ployed to  signify  either  mind  itself,  or  its 
faculties^  and  operations,  and  modifications, 
have  been  borrowed  from  some  supposed 
analogies  to  external  substances.  But,  as 
this  circumstance  originated  in  the  first 
rude  notions  of  men,  and  in  their 
propensity  to  apply  the  words,  already 
used,  to  indicate  other  objects  to  which 
they  imagined  that  mind,  and  its  faculties, 
had  some  remote  affinities,  and,  thus,  to 
avoid  the  multiplication  of  terms,  which 
might  not  be  easily  retained  by  memory ; 
so,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  language,  these  obscure  analogies 
were  totally  forgotten,  and  the  terms 
themselves  exchisively  appropriated  to 
denote  mental  faculties  and  operations. 

It 
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It  is  only  after  human  knowledge  has 
been  considerably  adv  anced,  and  science 
regularly  cultivated,  that  the  nicer,  and 
more  minute  distinctions  of  things  are 
observed,  and  particular  terms  appro- 
priated to  express  them.  But,  as  human 
feelings^  judgments,  and  conduct ,  and  the 
motives  and  springs  of  actiori  have,  from  the 
most  early  periods,  been  the  subjects  of 
human  inquiry,  and  the  objects  of  atten- 
tion, and  have,  consequently,  been  ex- 
pressed by  language,  however  vague  and 
indefinite,  it  was  too  late,  after  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  had  been  more  successfully 
cultivated,  to  alter  the  terms  already  em- 
ployed to  express  mental  operations.  All 
that  could  be  done,  was  to  attach  to  these 
more  distinct  and  specific  notions  tlian 
had,  before,  been  annexed  to  them.  This 
is,  at  present,  one  important  task  of  the 
moral  philosopher. 

From   these    remarks   we   may   safely 
conclude   that   all  mankind  have    been 

conscious 
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conscious  that  there  was  something,  within 
themj  totally  distinct  from  matter^  and 
possessing  qualities  very  different  from 
its  properties,  and  even  inconsistent  with 
them.^ 

What,  then,  was  the  source  of  these 
powers,  and  qualities  ?  We  certainly  know 
that  our  souls  began  to  exist,  at  no  re- 
mote period.  Each  of  us  can  recollect 
the  first  exertions  of  our  mental  faculties, 
their  gradual  expansion,  their  progressive 
improvement,  and  the  relative  vigour 
which  they  have  attained. 

Since  our  souls  had  a  beginning,  and 
have  exhibited  a  gradual  progression  of 
their  powers,  they  are  not  self-existent 
neither  can  they  have  been  produced  by 
chance,  or  fate,  both  of  which  imaginary 
principles  have  been,  already,  exploded.f 

An 

*  See  Baxter's  Notes  on  Maclaurin,  ubove  quoted, 
t  See  Chapter  III. 
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An  immaterial  substance,  which  is  not 
necessarily  existenfj  must  have  proceeded 
from  an  agent ,  or  power  which  is  also  i??z- 
material  \  and  deriv^ed  intelligence^  and 
moral  faculties^  must  be  referred  to  a  cause, 
in  which  these  powers  and  qualities  are 
necessarili/,  and  immutably  inherent.  So 
that,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  hvi- 
man  mind,  we  derive  a  proof  not  only  of 
the  existence  of  God,  but,  of  his  spiritua- 
lity, and  immaterial  nature.  Thus,  between 
Deity,  and  Mind,  the  former  considered  as 
gaiise,  and  the  latter  as  effect,  there  appears 
to  be  a  connexion,  still  more  immediate,  if 
I  may  adopt  the  expression,  than  that 
which  subsists  between  inanimate,  or 
merely  animal,  nature,  and  its  Creator. 

But,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
thought  results  from  corporeal  organiza- 
tion, as  some  modern  pretenders  to  philo- 
sophy have  maintained,  the  question  re- 
curs— What  is  the  cause  of  an  orga?iizatio?i 
so  singular  and  astonishing?    I  have,  in 

the 
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the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  made 
some  observations  respecting  the  origin  of 
our  minds,  as,  by  no  means,  referrible 
either  to  matter,  or  to  the  idea  of  their 
necessai^ij  existence.  But,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
this  subject. 

The  marks  of  supreme  intelligence^  dis- 
played in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
soul,  are  especially  observable  in  the 
principles  of  rcaso?i,  and  conscience,  with 
which,  for  the  regulation  of  opi?iio7iy  and 
action,  it  is  enduqd. 

I  call  principles  of  reason  certain  simple 
and  primary  truths,  which  carry,  along 
with  them,  their  own  evidence ;  secure 
assent,  as  soon  as  they  are  proposed  in 
intelligible  terms ;  and  may  be  assumed, 
as  the  basis  of  all  our  judgments,  without 
any  apprehension  of  mistake,  if  nothing 
is  built  on  them,  but  what  they  admit. 
Of  this  kind  are  these  axioms — a  ivhole  is 

greater 
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greater  than  its  separate  parts,  and  equal  to 
them,  when  put  together — a  cause  is  antece- 
dent to  its  effect — things,  equal  to  one  and  the 
same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another — and 
others  of  the  same  nature.  These  ele- 
mentary  truths  immediately  extort  our 
assent,  and  lead  us  to  reasonings,  and  in- 
ferences, more  or  less  clear,  according  to 
their  connexion  with  those  principles,  till 
we  arrive,  at  last,  at  a  complete  body  of 
art,  or  science. 

By  conscience,  or  a  morxd  sense,  I  under- 
stand that  internal  perception  which  we 
have  of  right  and  wrong,  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  of  virtue  and  vice,  antecedently  to  any 
reasoning  concerning  the  more  remote 
consequences  of  habits  and  actions,  either 
to  individuals,  or  to  society.  This  inter- 
nal sense  furnishes  principles  for  judging 
of  moral  subjects,  as  intellect  affords  princi- 
ples for  deciding  on  truth  and  error.  The 
exercise  of  the  moral  faculty,  however,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  is  always  accompanied 

by 
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by  certain  feelings  either  of  complacefice^ 
or  disgust.  It  is  as  evident,  to  our  minds, 
that  every  one  is  bound  to  speak,  and  actj 
conformably  to  truth ;  that  a  judge  should 
decide  impartially  ;  that  justice,  compassion ^ 
kindness,  temperance,  are  obligatory  on  a 
rational  being  ;  that  an  intelligent  and  moral 
creature  should  honour  and  obey  its  all-wise, 
and  benevolent  Creator — as  it  is,  that  a 
whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  ;  and 
we  can  no  more  withhold  our  disappro- 
bation and  censure  from  impiety,  falsehood^ 
injustice,  fraud,  debauchery,  treachery,  cruelty, 
&c.  than  we  can  refuse  to  reject  a  propo- 
sition manifestly  absurd. 

Hence  arise  the  very  different  senti- 
ments which  men,  in  all  ages,  have  enter- 
tained concerning  the  opposite  characters 
of  virtue,  and  vice ;  their  veneration  for 
the  former,  and  their  reprobation  of  the 
latter.  They  have  always  agreed  in  cer- 
tain general  notions  of  these  qualities,  al- 
though  they   have   occasionally  differed 

VOL.  I.  j;^  very 
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very  widely,  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  them  to  particular  actions,  and  cases. 
But,  this  difference  is  to  he  ascribed  to 
the  exercise  of  the  judicative,  not  of  the 
vio7'al  faculty ;  and  to  the  former's  classi- 
fication of  actions,  or  opinions,  under  the 
different  categories  of  vice,  or  virtue.    The 
difference  lies  in  the  more  or  less  accurate 
examination  of  the  action  in  question,  or 
of  the  relations,   and  circumstances,   in 
which  it  was  performed.     To   ascertain 
these,  with  exactness,  requires  no  small 
discrimination,  and  knowledge  of  human 
natui-e.     In  all  contestations  concerning 
the  moralitij  of  actions,  we  shall  find  that 
the  parties  are  agreed,  with  regard  to  the 
general  priiiciples,  but,  that  they  differ  in 
their  application  of  these  to  the  particu- 
lar case  before  them.    What  human  being 
ever  had  the  front  to  assert  that  integrity, 
cdndour,  Jidelity,    gratitude,    kindness,    and 
all  the  other  classes  of  virtues,  are  deserv- 
ing of  condemnation  and   punishment ; 
^ndih2itdisho?iesty,  fraud,  trcacherij,  ingra- 

fitude^ 
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fliiLde,  theft^  murder,  crii^eUy,  and  <^11  the 
horrid  catalogue  of  vices,  are  commen- 
dable, and  meritorious  ?  No  ;  such  mor- 
tal has,  never  yet,  been  found.  But^ 
thousands  have  oppressed  and  persecuted 
virtue,  and  applauded  and  rewarded  vice. 
How  have  they  accomplished  this  ?  By 
pervertuig  and  confounding  the  natures 
of  things,  by  specious  and  delusive  argu- 
ments, by  outraging  their  consciences, 
and  defying  their  Creator.  Their  passions 
have  blinded  their  understandings,  if  they 
had  a  particle  of  sincerity ;  and,  if  they 
had  none,  they  have  boldly  resolved  to 
trample  on  t?^uth  and  justice,  and  to  pursue 
their  interested  views,  at  every  expense. 
What  knaves  artfully  maintained,  fools, 
blinded  by  their  passions,  or  misled  by 
gx'oss  ignorance,  have  greedily  swallowed, 
and,  between  both,  the  dictates  of  natural 
conscience,  and  of  sound  reaso7i,  have  been 
suppressed,  a.nd  exploded.  This  is  the 
plain,  unvarnished  account  of  the  diver- 
sity of  worn/ judgments,  in  different  ages, 

I  2  and 
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and  countries.  Virtue  and  Vice  are,  ne- 
vertheless, distinct  and  separate  concep- 
tions, and  their  general  form  and  com- 
plexion have  ever  remained  the  same. 

Although  every  human  being  be  partial 
to  himself,  yet,  no  person  acts,  without 
shame  and  remorse,  in  opposition  to  his 
conscience,  till  he  has  seared  it,  as  with  a 
hot  iron.^  On  the  other  hand,  when  our 
minds  bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  of 
our  sentiments,  and  conduct,  conscience 
never  fails  to  approve,  and  to  shed,  on  our 
breasts,  the  most  cheering  rays  of  serenity 
and  delight. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  others, 
we  feel  contempt,  or  indignation,  rising, 
in  our  minds,  towards  those  who  have 
acted  in  an  vm worthy  and  base  manner ; 
and  love  and  esteem  for  such  as  maintain 
a  conduct  just,   and  beneficent.      These 

principles, 
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principles,  whether  of  morals^  or  of  specula- 
tive reason,  are  not  the  mere  effect  of  edu- 
cation, but  are   implanted  in   the   soul. 
For,  without  study,  or  inquiry,  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind.     Nay,  what 
is  more ;  if  they  were  not  innate  prin-      , 
ciples,  education  could  no  more  be  carried 
on,  and  advanced,  than  a  building  could 
be  raised  without  a  foundation,  or  a  tree 
produced  without  its  original  seed.     All 
that  education  does,  is  to  direct,  improve, 
and  enlarge  these  original  principles,  and 
to  lead  them  to  their  legitimate  results. 
Whoever  contests   this  affirmation  may 
try  to  instruct  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  in  morality.  \ 
As  I  have,  before,  observed,  all  nations, 
and  tribes  of  men,  have  agreed  in  these 
07iginal  principles,  and  they  can  never  be 
entirely   effaced.      It   is    not   matter   of 
choice,  whether,   or  not,  we  shall  deem 
order  preferable  to  confiision,  or  declare  it 
honourable  to  return  evil  for  good.     No ; 
these  first  principles  extort  our   assent, 
and,  before  we  can  reject  them,  we  must 

I  3  cease 
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cfeaisfe  to  be  men.  OH  llleSe  are  founded 
Kll  cc^^lnmons,  moml^  and  political,  (poUti^ 
vai,  in  the  noble  and  exalted  sense  of  tfei^ 
term,)  and  all  tliose  just  hopes  a^d  ex- 
pectations, with  regard  to  the  acti<^ris  of 
others,  which  we  ate  Warranted  to  enter- 
tain. 

Without  the^e  immtitable  priilciprefe'^ 
reason,  and  dutij,  human  life  would  h^^k 
s^cene  of  disorder,  and  extravagance,  ^fid 
exhibit  the  deplorable  pictures  of  itrfe- 
mediable  folly,  and  niadness.  But,  by 
mean^  of  these  guides,  S'rh'en  steadily  fol- 
lowed, it  is  blessed  witli  regularity  arid 
^eace. 

Beside  these  general  impressions,  our 
minds  are  endued  with  certain  prdpensi- 
ties,  or  internal  sens^es,  with  cei'tafti  in- 
stinctive feelings,  affections,  and  passions, 
desires  and  aversions,  which  evidently  tend 
both  to  private  happiness,  and  to  tire  ge- 
neral welfare  of  the  social  system.     For 

example. 
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example,  self-preservation  induces  us  tg 
undergo  the  greatest  labours  and  fatigues, 
to  overcome  difficulties,  and  to  repel  AdiXi- 
gQXs— Parental  affection  secures  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  children — The 
sense  of  honour  and  shame  is  set,  as  a  guard, 
on  moral  conduct — The  social  propensity 
ensures  mutual  support  and  protection — 
Cmnpassion  brings  relief  to  distress.  Otlier 
propensities  of  our  nature  are  all  equally 
salutary,  and  have  an  evident  tendency  to 
the  happiness  of  human  life. 

It  is  true  that,  as  happens  every  4ay, 
tliese  propensities  may  lead  to  pernicious 
i^ults.  But,  this  is  the  effect  only  of 
their  excess^  and  pe^wersion.  For,  in  their 
natural  order  and  degree,  and  directed, 
by  reason,  to  their  legitimate  ends,  they 
^re^all?  salutary  and  beneficial,  and,  for 
their  right  direction,  was  reason  bestowed. 
Tiie  excess  and  perversion  of  those  pro- 
pensities and  affections  form  no  part  of 

I  4  the 
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the  original  plan  of  the  moral  and  inteU 
lectnal  system,  and  can,  by  consequence, 
be  no  more  ascribed  to  its  author,  than 
the  occasional  inconveniences,  attached 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  nature, 
can  justly  be  alleged,  as  proofs  of  its  ge- 
neral defect.  The  possibility  of  excess  is 
necessarily  connected  with  rationality^  and 
freedom  of  action ;  nor  could  have  been 
prevented,  but  by  depriving  us  of  these 
noble  prerogatives,  and  by  reducing  us 
to  the  level  of  the  inferior  creation.  On 
this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
enlarge,  in  the  second  book  of  this 
Treatise,  and  to  vindicate  the  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  against  every  objec- 
tion derived  from  this  source.  On  the 
whole,  the  review  of  our  internal  frame 
affords  a  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  its  omnipotent,  and  infinitely 
wise  Author.  It  evinces,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  su^bstance,  which  is  spiritual^ 
and  faculties    and  powers,    inconsistent 

with 
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With  matter^  must  be  derived  from  mind% 
and  that,  by  the  existence  Of  limited  and 
dependent  minds,  an  argument  for  a  spe- 
cies of  creation,  totally  different  from  that 
of  material  substance,  is  incontrOvertibly 
established. 


CHAPTEE 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Proof  of  the  heing  of  God,  from  the  almost 
universal  assent  of  mankind  to  this  opinion. 

The  almost  univei^sal  belief,  enteftaiiied 
by  mankind,  of  the  existence  of  supreme 
power,  and  intelligence,  fm'nislies  a  strong 
moral  argmnent  that  such  siiprerne  power 
^iid  intelligence  actually  exist.  The  pecu- 
liar complexion  of  the  argument  is  this  : 
When  any  opinion  or  persuasion  appears 
to  have  prevailed,  in  all  the  succeeding 
ages  of  the  world,  and  in  countries  widely 
distant  from  each  other,  a  strong  presump- 
tion is  afforded  that  such  opinion,  or  per- 
suasion^ 
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suasion,  is  supported  by  evidence  which 
the  human  mind  has  never,  at  any  time^ 
or  in  any  circumstances,  been  able  to  re- 
sist. "\^T[iy  do  we  say  that  any  thing 
whatever  is  natural  to  man — that  self-love^ 
that  benevolence,  that  jmrenfal  and  j/?/?*«/  af- 
fectionj  are  natural  to  him  ?  Plainly,  be- 
cause all  human  beings  appear  to  be  actu- 
ated by  these  principles.  If,  then,  it  is 
found  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and 
those  such  as  have  excited  astonishment^ 
mankind  have  been  imbued  with  the  be- 
lief of  Deity,  it  may,  at  least,  be  con- 
cluded that  tliis  belief  is  natural  to  the 
human  species.  Now,  man  is  an  intellect 
iualy  and  active  being,  and  whatever  is 
statural  to  him  must  be  consistent  both 
with  his  hitellecf,  and  with  his  princij^les  of 
action.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
persuasion,  above  mentioned,  is  dictated 
by  reason^  and  sanctioned  by  conscience. 

The  mere  belief,  entertained  by  any  num- 
ber of  the  human  species,  of  what  is,  in  it- 
self. 
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^elf,  manifestlij  absurd^  is  of  no  avail  to  re- 
verse that  absurdity.  But,  when  any  point 
is  supported  by  very  strong  arguments,  it 
adds  greatly  to  its  credibility,  if  it  appear 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have,  in 
all  ages,  and  countries,  admitted  its  truth. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  this  ai-gu- 
ment  more  particularly.  Till  our  own 
times,  when  one  nation,  actuated  and 
driven  by  revolutionary  frenzy,  abjurecj, 
during  a  short  period,  the  acknowledgment 
of  Deity,  which  they  have,  since,  resumed, 
there  has  hardly  ever  been  a  people  which 
has  not  been  impressed  with  the  persua- 
sion of  supreme.^  invisible  power,  which  has 
produced,  and  directs  the  world,  and,  par- 
ticularly, human  affairs,  and  is  the  author 
of  all  other  existence.  When  we  consider 
how  distant  are  the  ages  in  which  the  na- 
tions have  lived ;  how  remote,  from  each 
other,  the  countries  which  they  have  in- 
habited; how  little  correspondence,  or 
intercourse,  has  generally  existed  among 

them ; 
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them;  and  how  different  their  habits^ 
their  characters,  their  customs,  their  go- 
vernments, and  their  languages,  have 
been — this  remarkable  coincidence  of  opi- 
nion, with  regard  to  Deity,  leads  to  con- 
ekide,  either  that,  in  the  nature  of  man, 
there  is  some  secret  instinct,  which  dic- 
tates to  him  a  Dwinity,  or,  that  all  man- 
kind being  descended  from  one  common 
stock,  the  belief  of  it  has  been  transmit- 
ted, from  the  first  man,  to  his  posterity. 
If,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  this  per- 
suasion had  been  fovmd  only  among  po- 
lished nations,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  crafty  politicians  had  intro- 
duced it,  with  a  view  to  govern  human 
society.  If,  on  tlie  other  haiid,  it  had 
been  pi-evalent  only  among  rude  and  bar- 
barous tribes,  it  might  have  been  repre- 
sented as  originating  in  ignorance,  or  fear. 
But,  since  this  belief  has  obtained  in 
every  period  of  society,  and  constantly 
accompanies  mankind,  along  with  their 
other  natural  impressions,  thi^  considera- 
tion 
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tion  imist  surely  be  admitted,  as  of  great 
weight  ill  establishing  the  being  of  Ggd. 

To  this  1  am  not  ignorant  that  it  has 
been  objected  that^  if  some  accounts  are 
to  be  credited  the  universality  of  this  per- 
suasion will  not  be  sufficiently  estabUshed, 
since  it  aj^pears  that  some  tribes  have  no 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

Such  accounts,  however,  are  much 
doubted,  or  rather  directly  disproved  by 
the  later  testimony  of  those  who,  both  by 
^heir  superior  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  those  tribes,  and  a  longer  course  of  ob- 
servation, were  better  qualified  to  jvidge. 
At  any  rate,  those  races  of  human  beings^ 
to  whom  an  entire  ignorance  of  all  Deity 
has  been  imputed,  appear  to  have  been 
sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism  and  stupi- 
dity, to  have  been  insensible  to  every  right 
sentiment  that  belongs  to  man,  and  but 
little  susceptible  of  culture  and  improve- 
ment.    Having,  thus,  hardly  any  claim, 

but 
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but  that  of  external  form,  to  be  classed 
with  the  human  species,  they  are,  in  some 
measure,  to  be  disregarded  in  the  consi- 
deration of  this  argument.  Though  no 
traces  of  rehgion,  therefore,  should  be 
found  among  such,  yet,  ought  not  this 
circumstance  to  invalidate  the  moral  proof 
of  the  being  of  a  God^  drawn  from  the 
common  consent  of  nations,  any  more 
than  the  unhappy  fate  of  idiots  serves  to 
overthrow  the  general  proposition,  that 
man  is  a  rational  being.  In  inductive  rea- 
soning, such  as  that  which  I  am,  now, 
using,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  liiglilij  iwobable 
that  every  particular  instance  considered 
should,  in  all  respects,  be  conformable  to 
the  general  proposition.  For,  if  this  were 
the  case,  the  argument  would  be  indispu- 
iably  conclusive.  To  found  a  general 
ground  of  moral  evidence,  it  is  sufficient 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  particulars, 
contained  in  the  aggregate,  examined, 
correspond  in  the  leading  point,  or  points, 

to 
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to  be  established.  Of  this,  in  the  case 
now  before  us,  there  is,  clearly,  no 
doubt.  It  is  very  certain  that,  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  South  sea,  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  which  are  scattered  at  so  great 
distances  from  each  other,  religious  no- 
tions, and  the  belief  of  Deity^  were  found 
to  prevail.  The  same  is  attested  by  Bruce, 
in  regard  to  the  savage  nations  round 
Abyssinia ;  and  by  Parke,  in  his  Travels 
through  the  interior  parts  of  Africa. 

In  fact,  the  insensibility  to  Deity,  that 
is  alleged  to  exist  among  some  of  the 
most  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  instead 
of  weakening,  seems  rather  to  confirm,  the 
argument  now  produced.  For,  it  shews 
that  human  nature,  destitute  of  this  im- 
pression, is,  at  the  same  time,  destitute  of 
all  that  is  noble,  and  worthy,  and  valuable 
in  Man. 

But,  it  may  still  be  maintained  that  the 

general  prevalence  of  rehgious  principle, 

vol.,  I.  K  in 
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in  some  form,  or  other,  should  rather 
prove  a  pluraUty  of  Deities,  than  the 
existence  of  one  eternal  Beings  the  Author, 
and  Governor  of  the  universe ;  because 
the  former  of  these  opinions,  where  Reve- 
lation has  not  shed  her  light,  has  generally 
obtained;  whereas  the  latter  has,  hardly 
in  any  instance,  been  received.  This  ob- 
jection, however  plausible  it  may  appear, 
as  it  really  is,  will,  if  duly  examined,  be 
found  divested  of  all  solidity. 

The  various  modes  and  objects  of  reli- 
gious worship,  prevalent  in  the  world, 
evince  the  prevalence  of  the  notion  of  Su- 
perior  Power^  that  produ<"ed,  and  superin- 
tends all  other  existences,  and  all  events, 
whether  this  notion  v/as  transmitted  in 
continued  tradition,  or  is  to  be  regarded 
as  natural  to  the  human  mind.  But,  pure 
as  this  notion  may  have  been,  at  first,  it  is 
not  suinprising  that  it  should  have  been 
corrupted,  and  obscured,  in  the  different 
channels  through  which  it  passed.  Man- 
kind, 
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kind,  beholding  a  variety  of  wonderful  ef- 
fects, in  all  that  surrounded  them,  natu- 
rally ascribed  these  to  Supernal  Power; 
but,  growing  ignorant  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  this  Power,  they  were  apt  to  repre- 
sent it,  to  their  imaginations,  under  a 
corporal  form.  Ignorant  also  of  the  true 
nature  of  second  causes,  they  were  induced 
to  ascribe,  exclusively,  to  these,  the  diffe- 
rent effects  which  they  immediately  pro- 
duced, and  to  consider  them,  as  that  di- 
vine Nature,  with  the  existence  of  which 
they  were  impressed.  Tliose  causes,  which 
produced  tlie  most  remarkable  and  bene- 
iicial  effects,  would,  first,  attract  their  re- 
gard. Thus,  the  heavenly  bodies,  espe- 
cially the  Sun,  by  whose  genial  influence 
all  nature  is  animated  and  cheered,  and 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  most  neces- 
sary to  the  svistenance  of  man,  are  nou- 
rished, reared,  and  matured,  were- gene- 
rally the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  adora- 
tion. It  was,  next,  extended  to  other 
parts  of  nature,  by  whose  mfiuence  the 

K  2  various. 
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variovis,  yet  regular  revolutions,  observable 
in  our  globe,  are  occasioned.  Mankind, 
thus  accustomed  to  worship  the  Creatures, 
instead  of  the  Creator,  were  led,  from 
principles  of  gratitude,  to  confer  divine 
honours,  on  svich  of  their  own  species,  as 
had  been,  particularly,  distinguished  by 
bravery,  by  useful  inventions,  or  by  acts 
of  beneficence.  In  the  last  stage  of  su- 
perstition, they  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore those  animals,  which  possessed  re^ 
markable  properties  of  a  salutary  nature, 
or  which  they  considered  as  formed,  by 
the  Deity,  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of  man. 

These  errors,  originating  in  human 
weakness  and  ignorance,  were  greatly 
multiplied  by  the  arts  of  imposture,  and 
priestcraft,  till  they  produced,  at  last,  that 
enormous  mass  of  superstition,  idolatry,  and 
horrid  corruption,  which  rose  on  the  ruins 
of  primitive  religion.  Thus,  however  dis- 
torted the  features  which  Piety,  at  last, 
ussumed,  they  all,  yet,  bore  some  faint  re- 
semblance 
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semblance  of  their  original,  and  can  be 
easily  referred  to  a  firm  belief  of  a  supe- 
rior nature  which  produced  and  governs 
all  things.  How  much  soever  the  several 
generations  and  nations  of  tlie  world  have 
differed  in  their  special  opinions  and  rites, 
the  general  idea  of  a  God  remained  still 
unaltered,  even  amidst  the  various  changes 
that  have  happened  in  the  particular 
forms  and  doctrines  of  religion.*  The 
monstrous  corruptions,  which  have  long 
disfigured  it,  can,  therefore,  no  more  dis- 
prove the  original  principle,  than  the  ri- 
diculous, or  shocking  absurdities,  to  which 
the  reasoning  Faculty  has  given  occasion, 
can  evince  that  reason  belongs  not  to  man ; 
or  that  the  perverse,  and  often  detestable, 
misapplications  of  the  characters  of  Vir- 
tue and  Vice  can  prove  that  he  is  not  en- 
dued  with   a    natural   conscience,   with    a 

K  3  sense 


*  Nulla  gens  tarn  fera,  -^uae  nou  sclat  Deuni  habencium 
esse,  quanivis  ignoret  qualem  habere  decQiit. — Cicero  de 
]N"atura  Deorum. 
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sense  of  rnoi-al  good,  and  evil.  If*,  then, 
the  beUef  of  Deity  has  been  ahnost  2mf- 
versal,  the  presumption  evidently  is  that 
this  behef  is  congenial  to  human  nature, 
and  conformable  to  the  exercise  of  its 
noblest  faculties*^ 

*  Quid,  enim,  potest  esse  tarn  apeitum,  tanique  |>eispl- 
cuum,  cum  coelum  suspeximus,  caelestiaque  contemplati 
sumus,  quam  esse  aliquod  numen  piaestantissim^  mentis, 
quo  hsec  regantur  ? — Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii. 

c.  2. Omnibus  innatum  est  et  quasi  insculptum  esse 

cleos.  Quales  sunt  vaiium  est :  esse  nemo  nrgat. — Ih'id. 
lib.  ii.  c.  c.  ij  5. 


eiTAPTER 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Proof  of  the  being  of  God,,  from  the  appear^ 
ancesj  which  the  world  exhibits,  of  a  rece7it 
origi?i;  and  from  the  traditions  conceriiing 
it. 

A  HE  world  abounds  with  marks  of  a  re- 
cent, and  novel  form.  We  have  no  traces 
by  which  we  can  be  led  to  conclude  it  to 
be  of  an  older  date,  than  the  Books  of 
Moses  assign  to  it,  and  these  place  not  its 
origin  above  6,000  years  before  om*  pe- 
riod. Some  nations,  indeed,  such  as  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Chinese^ 
have  boasted  of  a  much  higher  antiquity. 
But,  learned  men  have  sufficiently  exposed 
K  4  the 
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the  vanity  of  these  pretensions,  in  so 
ranch,  that  they  are  considered,  as  purely 
fabulous,  and  inconsistent  with  real  his- 
tory. A  modern  traveller  has  also  pre- 
tended* to  produce  certain  proofs  of  a 
much  greater  antiquity  of  the  world,  from 
the  calculations  of  an  irreligious  Sicilian 
AhboU  with  respect  to  the  lavas  of  Mount 
JEtna.  But,  these  calculations  have  been 
deprived  of  their  principal  foundation, 
namely,  that  every  stratum  of  earth,  by 
which  the  lava  is  gradually  covered,  takes, 
for  its  formation,  exactly  the  same  period 
of  time.  Sufficient  evidence  has,  how- 
ever, been  produced,  that  in  different  pe- 
riods, some  longer,  some  shorter,  these- 
strata  have  been  formed.  Some  at- 
tempts have  also  been  made  to  invalidate 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  creation,  by 
astronomical  calculations  of  the  Indian 
Bramins,  which  would  infer  the  world  to 
be  much  older  than,  on  the  authority  of 

scripture, 

*  Bndonc, 
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scripture,  we  admit  it  to  be.  Eiit,  these 
calculations  appear  not  to  be  suiRciently 
authenticated  to  render  them  the  founda- 
tion of  any  fair  conclusion,  with  regard  to 
this  important  point ;  and  it  is  extrepiely 
probable  that  there  is  either  fraud,  or 
gross  error,  in  the  accounts. 

Wherever  we  are  carried  by  realhistoryy 
we  find  this  globe,  from  period  to  period, 
wearing  the  same  face  which  might  have 
been  expected  on  the  supposition  of  its 
origin  at  the  date  above-mentioned. 
For,  by  the  most  early  information,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  uninhabited,  and 
waste.  Mankind,  living,  at  first,  in  small 
societies,  were  imcivilized,  and  destitute 
of  laws,  and  polity.  They  spread,  by  de- 
grees, and  seek  new  settlements,  as  they 
multiply.  Larger  communities  are  form- 
ed, and  regular  governments  instituted. 
These  states  colonize  other  countries,  and 
the  colonies,  thus  sent  out,  extend  them- 
selves still  further,  and  occupy  those  tracts 

of 
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of  land  which  he  before  them,  or  reach 
more  distant  countries,  by  navigation. 
Extensive  conquests  are  made  ;  whole  na- 
tions are  subdued  by  their  invaders ; 
amazing  revolutions  of  empire  happen,  at 
distant  intervals.  Barbarism  overturns 
civilization  and  refinement,  and  is,  in  its 
turn,  civilized,  and  polished. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress,  which 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  very  rapid ; 
and  these  revolutions,  between  which  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time  have  inter- 
vened, and  which  have  happened  in  coun- 
tries,  widely  separated ;  perhaps,  one  half 
of  the  earth  remains,  at  this  day,  in  a  state 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  industry,  and 
art. 

The  history  of  arts  and  sciences  affords 
also  a  strong  indication  of  the  compara- 
tively recent  date  of  the  world.  These 
we  can  easily  trace,  from  their  rise,  and 
through  their  progression,  to  that  degree 

of 
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of  improvement  which  they  have,  now, 
attained,  and  which  we  may  safely  aver  to 
be  far  from  being  complete.  We  know 
that  art  and  science  have  had  their  revolu- 
tions, and  have  emigrated  from  one 
country  to  another;  and,  in  particular, 
that,  after  having  attained  to  high  degrees 
of  refinement  and  excellence,  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  they  were,  during  a  long  pe- 
riod, overwhelmed  by  ignorance,  and  fe- 
rocity. The  seeds  of  them  were,  indeed^ 
never  entirely  lost,  and  even  such  stems 
were  preserved,  as,  afterwards,  exhibited  a 
luxuriant  and  fruitful  growth. 

The  whole  period,  however,  within 
which  the  history  of  the  polite  arts,  of  li- 
teraftire^  and  science^  may  be  circumscribed, 
will  not,  at  the  farthest,  exceed  three 
thousand  years.  Many  of  the  most  use- 
ful inventions  are  of  a  very  recent  date, 
and  have  been  the  result  of  mere  acci- 
dent, humanly  considered,  which  circum- 
stance,  if  properly  viewed,   is   of  great 

weight, 
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weight,  on  this  subject.  For,  if  the  world 
had  been  eternal^  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  same  accident^  which 
brought  these  discoveries  to  light,  some 
centuries  ago,  might  have  revealed  them, 
millions  of  ages  before  ;  and,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  advantages  which  men  reap 
from  them,  would  not  they  have  been  al- 
ways equally  prone  to  adopt,  and  improve 
them  ?  In  every  case,  also,  where  the 
invention  of  useful,  or  ornamental  arts  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  human  genius,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  such  genius  lay,  for 
infinite  ages,  in  complete  inactivity,  and 
only  burst  out,  at  these  later  periods  ? 
With  the  various  and  remarkable  im- 
provements, which  men  have  made  in 
every  art  and  science^  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted, and  daily  behold  them.  The 
progression  of  these  improvements  we 
can  trace  to  beginnings  not  very  remote. 
If,  at  certain  periods,  then,  we  see  civihza- 
tion,  and  all  its  arts,  in  their  infancy,  and, 
afterwards,  perceive  them  in  a  state  of 

continual 
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continual  growth  and  increase;  whence, 
if  the  world,  and  its  inhabitants,  had  ex- 
isted many  ages  of  ages  before  these  pe- 
riods of  rise,  and  progress,  could  proceed 
that  gross  and  unchanging  stupidity, 
which  made  not  the  smallest  advance, 
during  such  a  succession  of  time  ?  If  men 
were,  by  nature,  so  decidedly  stupid,  how 
came  they  ever  to  emerge  from  this  con- 
dition ?  On  this  last  supposition  no  solu- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  is  afforded.  On 
that  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  world,  the 
whole  course  of  things  is  such  as  might 
have  been  naturally  expected. 

These  considerations,  then,  may  fully 
convince  us,  that  the  earth,  and  all  it 
contains,  had  a  beginning,  and  that  too 
of  no  very  remote  date,  in  comparison  of 
endless  ages.  If  this  be  the  case,  and 
chance  and  fate,  be,  as  has  already  been 
done,  excluded,  the  world  could  derive 
its  origin  only  from  God! 

TJie 
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The  fact  of  the  recent  origin  of  the 
world  is  considerably  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  which  have  uniformly  prevailed 
concerning  the  creation,  and  the  ages 
which  immediately  succeeded  it.  In 
every  country,  these  fradifions  have  been 
frequent,  and,  in  general,  differed  ex- 
tremely little  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  from  those  passages  of  the  Mosaical 
history,  from  which  they  have  evidently 
flovfed.  Of  this  fact  Grotius  has  pro- 
duced many  striking  instances,  in  his 
excellent  Book,  De  vey^itafe  Religionis 
Christia?ice.  That  these  traditions  are 
borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
that  many  of  the  most  ancient  heathen 
fables,  relative  to  the  primitive  state,  and 
the  first  generations  of  men,  are  to  be 
referred  to  a  scriptural  origin,  though 
tlie  stream  of  tradition  was  greatly  pol- 
luted in  its  course,  are,  I  think,  founded 
on  as  great  evidence,  as  a  matter  of  this 
kind   requires,    or    can   admit.       I    am, 

moreover^ 
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moreover,  persuaded,  that  the  more  some 
parts  of  pagan  mythology  are  examined 
and  understood,  the  more  probable  it 
will  become,  that  these  corruptions  have, 
in  manv  instances,  been  derived  from 
sources  originally  pure. 


CHAPTElt 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Proof  of  the  being  of  God,  as  far  as  this 
may  be  collected  frorn  the  sacred  Scriptures. 


1  AM  aware  that,  to  derive,  from  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  any  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Deity,  may  have  the  appearance 
of  arguing  in  a  cii^cle.  For,  unless  the 
existence  and  government  of  God  be  pre- 
viously granted,  the  sacred  oracles,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  him,  can  have  no  authority. 
If  the  fundamental  point  of  his  existence 
be  contested,  it  is  vain  to  maintain  that 
VOL.  I.  L  their 
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their  sanction  proceeds  from  this  source.^ 
But,  as,  by  contemplating  nature,  and  by 
perceiving  the  wonderful  contrivance  and 
design,  and  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  we  are  led  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  an  omniscient,  and  omnipotent  Author ; 
so,  by  considering  the  series  of  events  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  oracles,  the  unifor- 
mity of  plan  which  they  exhibit,  the 
scheme  which  is  constantly  pursued,  and 
the  extraordinary  means  employed  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  by  reflecting  that  all 
this  admits  of  no  solution  on  any  of  those 

principles, 

^  The  bounds  of  natural  knowledge  are  truly  set  forth, 
that  they  may  tend  to  the  confutation,  and  conviction  of 
Atheism,  the  information  of  the  Law  of  Nature ;  but  they 
may  not  be  drawn  out  to  the  confirmation  of  Religion. 
Therefore,  there  was  never  a  miracle  wrought  by  God  to 
convert  an  Atheist,  because  the  light  of  Nature  might 
have  led  him  to  confess  a  God  ;  but  miracles  are  de- 
signed to  convert  Idolaters,  and  the  superstitious,  who 
have  acknowledged  a  Deity,  bat  erred  in  his  adoration  ; 
because  no  light  of  Nature  extends  to  declare  the  will  and 

true  worship  of  God Bacon  ^^  on  the  Advancement  and 

Proficiencie  of  Learning,"  &c.  book  iii.  c.  ii.  §  1 . 
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principles,  which  are  appUcable  to  the 
common  com'se  of  hmnan  affairs,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  both  superna^ 
tural  power,  and  supernatural  7visdom^  as 
having  produced  these  effects. 

Regarding  the  sacred  Books,  merely  as 
records  of  facts,  of  doctrines,  and  of  pre- 
cepts, and  observing  these  records  to  be 
sufficiently  authenticated,  and  attested  by 
evidence  that  cannot  be  repelled,  we  are. 
led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  a 
wonderful  display  of  things,  of  such  uni- 
formity of  design,  of  such  constancy  of 
pursuit,  and  of  such  efficacy  of  means  for 
its  attainment.  We  observe,  here,  Some- 
thing contrary  to  the  common  course  of 
nature,  and,  yet,  the  operation  as  regular 
and  steady  as  any  thing  that  nature  exhi- 
bits. While,  therefore,  from  the  regu- 
larity of  this  last,  we  infer  both  an  author 
of  her  constitution,  and  a  director  of  her 
operations  ;  so,  by  a  similar  mode  of  rea- 
soning, we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the 
L  2  extra- 
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extraordinary,  and  supernatural  course, 
which  the  history  of  rehgion  displays, 
must  evince  a  cause  adequate  to  its  pro- 
duction, 

1st ;  In  the  sacred  Books,  we  find  such 
just  and  exalted  representations  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  of  his  nature,  his  perfec- 
tions, and  providence,  such  correct  des- 
criptions of  true  religion,  and  such  purity 
of  religious  worship  prescribed,  as  are 
contained  in  no  other  writings  whatever. 
We  see  a  very  particular  and  specific  ac- 
count of  the  creation  and  arrangement  of 
our  globe,  of  the  origin  of  every  animal, 
and,  particularly,  of  the  human  race,  de- 
livered in  so  authoritative  and  positive  a 
manner,  as  no  uninspired  pen  had  ever 
been  able  to  assume.  We  find  an  asto- 
nishing, and  closely  connected  scheme  of 
moral  admimstration  gradually  unfolded, 
and  regularly  advancing,  from  age  to  age, 
to  its  grand  consummation  in  the  Gospel. 

When 
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When  moral  corruption,  the  great  source 
of  all  the  evils  by  which  humanity  is  af- 
flicted, had,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  free  agency,  been  introduced  into  the 
world,  we  behold  a  plan  devised  for  reme- 
dying this  corruption,  and  for  rendering  it 
subservient  to  displays  of  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power,  which  could  not,  otherwise,  have 
been  manifested.    When  the  principles  of 
pure  religion,  and  morality,  had,   every 
where,  been  lost,  and  buried  under  a  hor- 
rible and  disgusting  mass  of  superstition 
and  idolatry,  we  behold  the  true  principles 
of  Theism  preserved,  among  a  particular 
people,  rude,  and  uncultivated,  in  all  hu- 
man branches  of  learning,  and  acknow- 
ledging a  system  of  religious  and  civil  in- 
stitutions totally  different  from  those  of 
every  other  nation  under  heaven,  but  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  preserve  and  trans- 
mit   those    important    religious    truths, 
which,  in  their  improved,  and  expanded 
state,  were  to  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
world. 

L  3  My; 
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^dlij ;  We  behold  a  general  deliverance 
from  the  bondage,  and  darkness,  and 
misery  of  moral  corruption^  promised  soon 
after  its  introduction,  the  period  of  this  de- 
liverance, afterwards,  defined,  and,  at  that 
appointed  period,  the  promise  exactly  ful- 
filled— We  perceive  a  series  of  predictions, 
extending  to  very  distant  intervals  of  time, 
and  greatly  surpassing  all  human  foresight ; 
yet,  each  of  them  clearly  and  punctually 
accomplished — We  behold  a  person,  at 
last,  appearing  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
endued  with  fvisdofn,  virtue,  and  power^ 
which  had  never  before,  been  possessed  by 
any  mortal.  He  announces  a  system  of  doc- 
trines, all  tending  to  the  grand  object  which 
had  been  pursued  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  such  as  had  entered  into  the 
mind  of  no  preceding  sage  to  conceive, 
and  of  a  complexion  totally  different 
from  that  of  every  other  system  of  moral 
and  religious  speculation  which  had  ever 
been  proposed  to  the  human  race.  In 
particular,  he  positively  asserts  a  future 

state 
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state  of  existence, — of  happiness,  or  mi- 
sery, according  to  the  respective  charac- 
ters of  men — a  point,  which  even  the 
most  acute,  penetrating,  and  virtuous  of 
the  heathen  philosophers,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  learning,  and  every  species 
of  mental  improvement,  and  of  deep  re- 
search, had  never  ventured  to  estabUsh  ; 
which  even  Jewish  prophets  had  never 
fully  disclosed. 

odlij;  In  the  antecedent  economy  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  many  sublime 
doctrines  had  been  inculcated.  But,  un- 
der that  which  succeeded  it,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  its  completion,  not  only 
these  doctrines  were  admitted,  but,  on 
them,  others  were  founded,  more  compre- 
hensive in  their  nature,  more  salutary  in 
their  tendency,  and  more  easy  in  their 
application.  Under  the  former  dispen- 
sation also,  many  excellent  and  benefi- 
cent precepts  were  delivered.  But,  in 
the  more  perfect  economy,  these  were 
h  4  greatly 
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greatly  purified,  sublimed,  and  extended ; 
and  such  a  scheme  of  morality  produced, 
as  no  moral  philosopher  had,  before,  ima- 
gined. This  system  of  Ethics  is  also  re- 
commended by  motives,  and  enforced  by 
sanctions,  which  no  mortal  had  pretended, 
or  could  pretend,  to  suggest.  Under  the 
first  economy,  a  series  of  actions,  perfectly 
astonishing,  departing  from  the  common 
course  of  nature,  and  referrible  to  none 
of  her  powers,  had  been  exhibited.  Ac- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  kind,  which 
are  called  miracles^  both  more  numerous, 
and  possessed  of  more  impressive  charac- 
ters, were  performed,  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation. The  greatest  of  these  were 
his  Resiirrectioii,  and  visible  Ascension  into 
heaven.  The  miraculous  power,  which  he 
himself  possessed,  he  communicated  to 
those  whom  he  commissioned  to  teach, 
and  to  spread  his  religion.  These  they 
exercised  with  such  success,  that,  while 
they  delivered  his  doctrines  and  precepts, 

so 
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SO  repugnant  to  all  the  corrupt  passions, 
to  the  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  and  to 
the  most  strongly  cherished  interests  of 
men,  and  yet,  so  perfective  of  their  real 
happiness,  they,  not  only  unaided,  but 
violently  opposed  by  human  power,  and 
policy,  overcame,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
every  obstacle,  subdued  all  opposition,  and 
carried  this  pure  and  beatific  system  of 
religion  to  the  most  distant  regions.  In 
the  times  immediately  succeeding,  it  was 
spread  still  further,  and  converted  even 
barbarous  and  obscure  tribes  to  its  mild, 
and  enlightening  dominion.  At  this  day, 
it  is  established,  in  one  form,  or  other,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Are  these  facts  established,  or  are  they 
not  ?  This  sketch  of  the  history  of  true 
religion  cannot  be  contested.  For,  it 
rests  not  merely  on  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writers,  but  on  that  of  a  variety  of 
others ;  even  on  that  of  enemies,  and 
persecutors.      The   early  periods  of  the 

sacred 
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sacred  history,  recorded  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  are  attested  by  a  very  great 
number  of  heathen  writers,  the  chief  of 
whom  Grotius  has  enumerated,  in  the 
chapter  of  his  Book,  above  quoted.  The 
historical  truth  of  Christianity  has  been 
estabhshed,  on  the  same  grounds,  by 
Lardner,^  in  his  laborious  work,  in  which 
he  produces  the  testimonies  both  of  Jews 
and  Heathens,  who,  however  hostile  to 
each  other,  in  other  respects,  are  brought 
into  court,  as  witnesses,  both  of  the  fach^ 
and  of  the  doctrines.  We  can  trace  the 
course  of  this  rehgion,  from  age  to  age, 
till  we  arrive  at  its  rise,  in  iheffteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Coesar,-\  Its  pre- 
sent estabUshnient  is  before  our  eyes.  If 
all  this  be  incontestable,  we  have  a  series 
of  events,  utterly  unaccountable,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  af- 
fairs. 

*  See  Lardner's  Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

t  Luke,  ch.  ii.  1. 
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fairs.  We  remark  particular  events  fore- 
told ages  before  they  happened ;  and 
happening  at  the  predicted  period — We 
observe  actions  performed  greatly  beyond 
the  natural  powers  of  man — We  see  a 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts  greatly 
surpassing  human  wisdom^  and,  virtue — We 
discover  an  entire  scheme  of  moral  admi- 
nistration utterly  irreconcilable  with  any 
view  of  human  affairs  which  ordinary  his- 
tory exhibits.  All  this,  then,  clearly  dis- 
plays an  hitellige7ice,  and  a  power^  greatly 
exceeding  those  qualities,  as  possessed  by 
human  nature.  What  is  the  conclusion  ? 
It  is  this ;  that  wisdom  and  power^  more 
than  human,  are,  here,  evidently  dis- 
played. That  power  and  wisdom  must 
have  been  either  created^  or  self-existent^ 
and  eternal.  If  the  former,  we  must  be 
ultimately  led  to  that  wisdom  and  power, 
which  are  inherent  in  their  possessor ;  if 
the  latter,  we  arrive  immediately  at  God! 
In  this  manner,  and  by  this  mode  of  ar- 
guing, 
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guing,  the  existence  of  the  Deify  may  be 
established,  or,  at  least,  strongly  corrobo- 
rated, by  the  view,  and  the  history,  of  Re- 
velation, 


GHAPTEK 


CHAPTER  IX, 


Conclusion  following  the  various  proofs  of 
Deity  now  exhibited. 


The  necessity  of  a  self  existent  and  eter-- 
nal  Being  has,  now,  been  established ;  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  world 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  necessary,  and  self- 
existent.  The  opinions,  which  refer  its 
origin  to  chance,  to  fate,  or  to  7iatiire,  have 
been  shown  to  be  completely  absurd,  and 
inadmissible.  The  clear,  and  conspicuovis 
manifestations  of  design,  of  combination, 
of  admirable  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  of  a  plan  vmiformly  prosecuted,  both 

in. 
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in  the  frame  of  external  nature,  and  in 
the  constitution  of  our  own  souls,  have 
been  considered,  as  evincing  an  intelligent, 
and  all-powerful  Author.  It  has  been 
shown  that  nearly  the  whole  human  race, 
in  every  age  and  country,  has  been  per- 
suaded of  the  existence  of  Deity  ;  that  the 
world  displays  evident  marks  of  a  recent 
origin ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  this  fact 
has  been  transmitted,  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  tradition^  among  all  nations.  In 
fine,  the  argument  for  the  existence  of 
Deity,  furnished  by  the  sacred  Books,  and 
the  history  of  true  religion,  has  also  been 
illustrated.  When  all  this  body  of  evi- 
dence, both  demonstrative  and  morale  is  ac- 
curately considered,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  smallest  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  existence  of  an  original,  aciive,  and  in- 
ielligent  cause  of  all  things ;  of  an  infinite 
???i/z^  which  has  produced  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  derived  being,  and  continually 
directs  and  governs  this  widely  extended 
creation ! 

I  beg 
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I  beg  leave,  now,  to  ask,  what  other 
subject,  matliematics  excepted,  rests  on 
such  strong  evidence  ?  Is  there  any  con- 
cern in  human  hfe,  with  regard  to  which 
we  are  called  to  act,  that  brings  such 
conviction,  all  circumstances  duly  consi- 
dered ?  Nay,  do  not  men  daily  risk  their 
fortunes,  and  their  lives,  in  cases  where 
much  stronger  reasons  of  doubt  exist  ? 
Do  not  they  expose  themselves  to  the 
greatest  hazards,  when  it  is  very  far  from 
being  certain  that  the  cause,  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  will  succeed  ?  How  many 
schemes  are  pursued  merely  on  faint  pro- 
babilities ?  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
hazard  were  not  incurred,  the  refusal 
would  be  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of 
egregious  cowardice,  or  of  contemptible 
want  of  discernment  ?  Even  when  life 
itself  is  exposed,'  the  prospects  of  advan- 
tage^ or  of  honour^  are  often  extremely 
uncertain,  and  frequently  terminate  in 
ruin,  or  disgrace.  Every  reflecting  per- 
son, however,  will,  in  such  cases,  admit, 

that 
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that  the  evidence,  whether  prudential,  or 
moral,  is  sufficient  to  decide  his  conduct. 
I  ask  whether  all  the  schemes  of  Atheism, 
which  have  ever  been  proposed,  carry, 
with  them,  one  half  of  the  evidence  by 
which  the  existence  of  Deity  is  supported; 
nay,  whether  they  are  not  characterized 
by  every  feature  of  absurdity  ?  If  this  be 
the  case,  as  it  undovibtedly  is,  must  it  not 
be  admitted  that  the  being  of  God  is  irre- 
sistibly evinced  to  every  mind,  which  has 
the  smallest  pretension  to  rationality  ?  If 
evidence,  such  as  that  which  has  been 
produced,  were  laid  before  a  Jury,  could 
tlieir  verdict  be  dubious  ?  Can  the  case, 
then,  be  altered,  merely  because  the  cause 
in  question  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  every  human  being,  and  involves  his 
liappiness,  or  his  misery,  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  every  view  which  he  can  enter- 
tain ? 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  this  sub- 
ject is  not  merely  a  matter  of  argument, 

but, 
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but,  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  senti- 
ment  and  feehng  interwoven  with  human 
natvne.  Man,  exposed  to  unceasing  vi- 
cissitudes, to  unforeseen  dangers  and  ac- 
cidents, uncertain  of  preserving,  for  a 
single  moment,  the  materials  of  his  hap- 
piness, or  even  life  itself,  and  perceiving 
every  thing,  around  him,  in  a  continual 
state  of  fluctuation,  naturally  desires  some 
foundation  of  security  and  rest,  some  re- 
fuge to  which  he  can  fly,  some  steady 
ground  of  hope,  and  of  confidence.  He 
feels  himself  born  along  the  stream  of 
time,  and  is  unable  to  direct  his  course, 
surrounded,  by  shoals,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  rocks,  or  whirlpools,  on  the  other. 
He  looks  back  on  the  past,  and  sees  how 
little  satisfaction  it  has  afforded  him,  and 
is  astonished  at  the  many  escapes  which 
he  has  made.  He  anticipates  the  future, 
and  shudders  at  the  dark,  untried  scene 
on  v/hich  he  is  about  to  enter.  Against 
the  real  evils  which  he  endures,  or  appre- 
hends, he  can  derive  no  substantial  sue- 
VOL.  I.  M  cour 
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cour  from  his  fellow  creatures,  whom  he 
observes  placed  in  the  same  probationary 
and  uncertain   state   with   himself.     He 
knows  that  death  is  unavoidable,  and  may 
overtake  him,  and  them,  every  moment. 
He  is  attacked  by  disease ;  he  is  exposed 
to  unforeseen  accidents;  he  is  tortured 
by  anxiety,  perplexed  with  care,  agitated 
by  passion,  disappointed  by  hope,  impel- 
led by  desire,  and  driven  incessantly  from 
pursuit  to  pvirsuit.     He  is  capable  of  an- 
ticipating a  state  beyond  the  grave,  and  is 
vmcertain  of  its  nature,  and  of  his  own  final 
condition.     Weak,  helpless,  fearful,  fore- 
boding, he  anxiously  cUngs  to  any  sup- 
port, relief,  or  protection,  which  his  mind 
can  discover,  and  finds  these  no  where, 
but  in  God !    In  the  hour  of  deep  afflic- 
tion, or  of  impending  calamity,  the  heart 
of  man/ee/^  a  Deity  announced  by  all  its 
sensations  ;  and,  while  the  eyes  are  raised 
to  heaven,  and  the  hands  clasped  in  the 
bitterness   of   agony,  acknowledges    the 

only 
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only   comfort  tliat   remains    amidst   the 
dark,  interminable  scene  ! 

The  conviction  of  an  omnipotent,  omnis^ 
cient,  hifiuitelij  ?vise,  and  good  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  vmi verse,  invests  the 
whole  of  nature  with  a  new  and  pleasing 
aspect.  The  present  state  of  man  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  provi^ 
dence  which  tends  to  the  most  substan- 
tial happiness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
creation  ;  apparent  defects  are  made  sub- 
servient to  general  perfection;  and  partial 
evil  is  resolved  into  universal  good. — Deify 
is  then  beheld  in  the  Avhole  economy  of 
nature.  His  perfection  is  displayed  in 
every  appearance  of  symmetry,  elegance, 
and  beauty,  that  shines  in  his  works. 
His  wisdom  is  announced  in  the  admirable 
design  and  contrivance  which  the  struc- 
ture of  every  part  and  substance  exhi- 
bits. His  goodness  is  proclaimed  in  the 
provision  made  for  the  comfort  and  hap- 
M  2  piness 
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piness  of  all  sensitive  creatures,  in  their 
capacities  of  enjoyment,  and  in  their 
powers  adapted  to  its  pursuit,  according 
to  the  sphere,  and  situation,  of  each  class, 
and  species.  The  soul  of  man,  in  parti- 
cular, feels  and  recognizes  divine  j^oiv^r 
and  energy^  and  can  neither  exercise  its 
faculties,  nor  enjoy  its  highest,  and  most 
substantial  delights,  but,  in  communion 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits^  and  under  his 
ennobling  influence.  It  experiences  a 
sense  of  degradation,  and  misery,  unless 
it  is  pemiitted  to  consider  itself  as  an 
emanation  from  him,  and  as  destined  to 
everlasting  union  with  his  infinite,  and 
all-glorious  perfection  ! 

Blot  the  idea  of  God  from  the  vmiverse, 
and  it  becomes  one  dismal  and  horrid 
waste,  more  confused  and  dark  than  the 
primitive  chaos  which  waited  only  the 
divine  command  to  emerge  into  order, 
symmetry,  and  beauty. 


On 
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On  every  reflecting  and  energetic  mind 
the  conviction  of  DeiUj  obtrudes  itself 
with  irresistible  force.  If  man,  debased 
by  crime,  polluted  by  turpitude,  im- 
mersed in  sensuality,  and  incapable  even 
of  the  true  relish  of  animal  life,  or  misled 
by  sophistical  perversity,  and  arrogance, 
endeavour  to  exclude  it,  he  becomes  a 
deserted,  base,  hopeless,  and  miserable 
creature. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  further,  that 
errors,  and  glaring  absurdities  in  opi- 
nion, are,  generally,  productive  of  perni- 
cious efficts  in  conduct;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  any  opinion,  or  conclu- 
sion, leads  directly  to  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  most  salutary  tendency, 
we  are,  thence,  furnished  with  a  strong 
argument  of  its  truth.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  belief  of  Deity  !  Society 
could  not  subsist  without  it — Morality 
would  lose  its  chief  support,  and  be  di- 
vested of  its  most  powerful  sanction. 
M  8  This 
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This  beliefs  therefore,  acquires  a  strong 
confirmation  from  its  liappy  effects,  and 
it  is  utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that  an 
opinion,  founded  on  such  sohd  grounds, 
as  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  this,  and  of 
such  vast,  and  beneficial  importance  to 
the  human  race,  can  possibly  be  false. 

But,  if  the  evidence  of  Deity  be  irre- 
sistible, be  enforced  by  sentiment^  as  well 
as  by  reason^  and  tl>e  rejection  of  it  be  ac- 
companied by  such  dismal  consequences, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  any  of  man- 
kind, endued  with  judginenf^  and  know-- 
ledge,  should  ever  have  avowed  a  disbelief 
of  this  grand  and  fundamental  article? 
To  remove  any  prejudice,  or  surprise, 
that  may  be  produced,  in  some  minds, 
by  the  profession  of  Atheism  by  men  of 
learning  and  talents,  it  will  be  proper, 
before  this  Book  is  concluded,  to  bestow 
some  consideration  on  this  subject.  For, 
there  is,  in  mankind,  a  wonderful  pro- 
pensity  to   be   overawed,   or   misled,  by 

great 
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great  names ;  and,  with  the  affectation  of 
sagacity^  to  allow  themselves  to  be  blind- 
folded, and  led  into  the  cavern  of  Folly,^ 
whence  they  never  return,  unless  by  di- 
vine deliverance. 

*  Idola  Specus, — Bacon. 


M    4  CHAPTER 


CHAPTER  X, 


Of  the  causes  of  Atheism. 


lst\  It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  glar- 
ing absurdities  have  been  advanced  hy- 
men of  considerable  talents,  and  of  great 
celebrity.  These,  and,  especially,  that 
grossest  of  all  absurdities,  the  Atheistical 
system,  I  am  apt  to  think,  have  often  ori- 
ginated in  one  common  source — a  foolish 
affectation  of  superior  penetration  and 
knowledge.  How  far  this  silly  vanity 
will  carry  men  is  truly  astonishing.  It 
will  induce  them  to  reject  every  dictate 
of  sound  sense^  and  to  counteract  every 

suggestion 
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suggestion  of  conscience.  In  this  case, 
their  inward  convictions  are  utterly  disre- 
garded, provided  they  obtain  admiration  ; 
and  they  will  sacrifice  the  approbation 
and  protection  of  God,  on  account  of  the 
senseless  v/onder  of  the  unthinking  mul- 
titude. This,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  has 
been  particularly  exemplified  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  For,  if  the  heart  could  be 
imfolded,  it  would  be  found  that  very 
few  of  mankind  have  been  able  to  efface, 
from  their  minds,  all  impression  of  su- 
preme power,  and  wisdom.  At  any  rate, 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the 
most  extravagant  opinions  have  been 
maintained  with  the  appearance  of  argu- 
ment to  support  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  Zeno,  and  other  philosophers,  pre- 
tended that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
any  such  thing  as  inotion  ;  and,  in  our  own 
times,  as  I  have  observed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Essay,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  objects,  which  surround  us,  have 
HO  real  existence,  but  are  only  ideas  in  the 

mind  ^ 
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mind ;  nay,  that  mind  itself  is  only  a  suc- 
cession of  ideas;  and,  consequently,  that 
there  is  neither  matter^  nor  mind,^  no  rea- 
lity of  existence  whatever.  While  such 
absurdities  are  advanced,  can  all  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  man  create 
any  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  systems  of 
which  they  form  a  part  ?  As  little  ought 
the  learning  and  talents  of  Atheistical  phi^ 
losophers,  if  these  terms  are  not  a  contra- 
diction, to  produce  any  presumption  in 
favour  of  their  sentiments,  on  this  head  ? 

^dly ;  The  natvu'e  of  Deitt/  is  too  vast 
for  our  limited  understandings.  We  can-- 
not  conceive  it.  Necessary  existence,  ap- 
plied to  unlimited  being,  cteimitif,  immen- 
sity^ infinite  wisdom,  goodness^  and  j)owei\ 
and  other  absolute  perfections,  which 
reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  the  origin 
of  all  created  nature,  are  objects  of  which 
we  never  can  form  any  adequate  idea.  A 
fond  conceit  of  human  abilities  has  su- 
perinduced a  scorn  to  acknowledge  what 

could 
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could  not  be  fviUy  conceived ;  and  pride^ 
magnifying  difficidties  into  strong  objections 
against  truth,  otherwise,  sufficiently  evin- 
cedj  has  betrayed  men  into  the  greatest 
horrors  of  impiety.  Thus,  by  a  false  shew 
of  wisdom,  they  knew  riot  God,  though  he 
clearly  manifested  himself  to  them,  in  his 
works. 

Sdly ;  That  foolish  mode  of  reasoning 
from  the  abuse,  against  the  7ise  of  any 
thing,  has,  in  this  instance,  been  most  fa- 
tally employed,  ever  since  philosophy  has 
been  cultivated.  The  opinions  concern- 
ing Deity,  and  the  modes  of  worship, 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  w^orld,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  have  been  so  absurd,  that 
some  have  been  led,  by  this  circumstance, 
to  reject  all  religious  principles,  Wlieii 
the  glory  of  God  was  changed  into  the  image 
of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  of 
four-footed    beasts,    and    creeping    things  ;* 

when 

*  Rom.  i.  23. 


^€* 


_. /• 

when  the  doctrine  of  Theism  was  so  mi- 
serably disfigured,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  those,  who  had  not  the  understand- 
ing, the  candour,  or  the  patience,  to  exa- 
mine it,  in  its  native  form,  and  real  com- 
plexion, should,  sometimes,  have  repro- 
bated it,  as  imposture,  or  exploded  it,  as 
delusion.  The  transition,  from  Polylhehm 
to  Atheism,  from  a  stupid,  immoral,  and 
barbarous  religion,  to  the  abjuration  of 
all  religious  principle,  is  only  a  transition 
from  one  absurdity  to  another ;  and  the 
transition  from  Atheism,  to  Idolufry  is 
equally  easy.  Both  these  have  been  ex- 
emplified in  a  neighbouring  nation.  I  am 
intimately  convinced  that  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  the  principal 
cause  of  the  Atheism,  which  so  many  of 
that  nation  professed,  and  of  the  shocking 
irreligion,  even  publicly  adopted  among 
them.  When  all  piety  is  transformed 
into  idle  pageantry,  and  grimace ;  when 
its  vital  part  is  entirely  neglected,  and 
forgotten ;  when  it  is  disfigured  and  dis- 
graced 
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graced  by  opinions  and  practices  wliicli  its 
native  purity  disclaims ;  when  ambition 
and  worldly  interest  actuate  its  ministers ; 
it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  dis- 
cover, and  no  great  ingenuity  to  expose 
a  system  of  such  a  character,  and  con- 
nected with  such  circumstances.  If  su- 
jyerstitio?i  be  religion^  or  deceit  and  craft  be 
the  se7^vice  of  God,  nothing  so  easy  as  to 
overturn  their  foundations  ;  and,  if  the 
true  nature,  and  genuine  purity  of  piety 
be  unknown,  such,  as  j^osse^s  superior  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge,  may  be  easily 
led  to  reject  it.^' 

The 

*  It  is  well  known  that,  about  the  time  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  French  iievokitioii,  P hilosophism 
and  AthewJi  went,  hand  in  hand,  in  Paris,  None  could 
pretend  to  be  a  Philosopher^  who  was  not  an  Atheist, 
Polite  ladies,  also,  abjured  their  Creator.  Such  was  the 
ton  o^i\\e  petits  soupers^  where  philosophical  jargon  pre- 
dominated. One  of  our  own  celebrated  liistorians  and 
Philosophers  was  introduced  to  the  societ}^  of  the  most 
celebrated  literary  men  in  Paris.  After  dinner,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  evidence  of  Deifv.     Le  Phtla- 
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The  process  from  irreligion  to  siipersti^ 
tion,  or,  rather,  to  stiperstitious  miimmer-y^ 
has  also  been  ilhistrated  among  the  people 
above  mentioned.  After  the  open  pro- 
fession of  Atheism^  they  soon  proceeded 
to  adopt  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  aii^ 
cient  Pagan  worship.  Their  rulers  fomid 
that  some  sort  of  religion  was  necessary 
for  mankind,  and,  after  having  inculcated 
upon  them,  that  every  species  of  piety 
was/o%,  or  imposture,  they  used  the  most 

unmeaning 

sophe  Anglois  supported,  with  great  acuteness,  the  affir- 
mative side  of  the  question.  He  being,  however,  obliged 
to  leave  the  company  before  they  rose,  the  Gentlemanly 
who  introduced  him,  asked  the  others,  how  they  liked  hif? 
l^.nglish  ])hilosopher  ?  They  replied  that  they  admired 
his  talents — Mais  qiC  il  etoit  iin  pen  super st it leux,  Tiiis 
superstition  he  afterwards  overcame,  and  left,  as  a  Legacy 
to  the  world,  a  Book  on  Natural  Beligmi,  in  which 
Atheism  is  maintained.  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  vieiaphifsical  writings  of  this  Philosopher  have  done 
more  mischief  to  the  religion  and  morality  of  his  countrj'-, 
than  any  other  writings  have  ever  effected.  Thanks  to 
God  !  they  are,  now,  very  seldom  perused,  and  will  soon 
be  forgottcH. 
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unmeaning  jargon,  and  introduced  the 
most  ridiculous  pageantry.  Even  this  na- 
tion, weary  of  their  own  extravagance,  in 
these  different, and  oppositeforms,  have  re- 
turned to  the  corrupt  description  of  Chris- 
tianity from  which  they  had  departed. 
Amidst  all  their  wild  schemes  of  political 
improvement,  they  seem  never  to  have 
thought  of  a  reformation  of  religion,  which 
would  have  proved  the  most  important  of 
all,  and  might  ultimately  have  brought,  in 
its  train,  other  substantial  improvements 
of  their  civil  and  poUtical  condition.^ 

In  the  human  mind,  there  appears  to 
be  a  certain  aversion  from  continuance  in 
any  one  state,  however  agreeable  and  sa- 
lutary that  state  may  be.  A  love  of 
change,  and  of  novelty  is,  in  some  degree, 
natural  to  man,  and,  rather  than  forego 

the 

*  It  is  a  certain  fact  that,  In  great  cities,  where  irreli- 
glon  prevails  to  a  shameful  degree,  gross  superstihm,  or 
wild  enthusiasm^  is  also  found.  WitDess  the  number  of 
Joliamia  Southcote's  followers. 
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the  indulgence  of  this  passion,  he  will 
often  relinquish  wisdom  for  /o%,  truth  for 
error,  light  for  wrong,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  principle  has  had  much  influ- 
ence  in  recommending  irreligious  opi- 
nions. 

Uhlij;  Men  have  been  betrayed  into 
the  greatest  of  all  errors.  Atheism,  by 
their  depraved  passions,  and  illicit  pur- 
suits. The  understanding  is  much 
biassed  by  the  affections,  and  misled  by 
passion,  or  by  interest.  Mankind  are, 
with  difficulty,  induced  to  embrace  opi- 
nions disagreeable  to  their  inclinations, 
while  they  easily  believe  what  they  wish 
to  be  true.  Now,  as  the  idea  of  God  in- 
volves his  sovereignty,  his  legislative  and 
judicial  capacity,  those,  who  have  made  the 
indulgence  of  their  passions  their  supreme 
object,  and  have,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  pol- 
luted themselves  with  vice,  and  are 
alarmed  by  guilt,  endeavour  to  cherish 
the    persuasion   that   that  judge,   whom 

VOL,  I.  ^^  they 
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they  fear,  has  no  existence,  and,  thus,  %o 
dismiss,  from  their  minds,  those  uneasy 
"apprehensions  which  then'  crimes  h^ve 
excited.  Having,  as  they  madly  sup- 
pose, rendered  it  their  interest  that 
there  should  be  no  God,  they  are  willing 
to  believe  that  there  is  7ione.  In  fact,  a 
course  of  profligacy,  and  wickedness,  is 
p7^acticaJ  Atheism^  smd,  from  this,  to  Atheism 
in  speculation,  the  ^tep  is  consecutive  and 
easy. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  Atheism^ 
Miich,  after  all,  have  not  produced  vei^y 
•extensive  effects  on  the  speculative  princi- 
^ples  of  mankind.  The  inherent  force  of 
the  multiplied  evidence  in  svipport  of  the 
existence  of  Deity,  and  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  have,  generally, 
igeCured  the  speculative  belief  of  this  fun- 
damental  doctrine,  although  its  influence 
on  practice  has  not  been  adequate  to  the 
intellectual  conviction  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  and  has,  in  reality, 
operated* 
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It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  possible 
to  resist  the  clearest,  and  strongest  evi- 
dence, and,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
occasional  resistance  is  no  argument 
against  its  validity.  The  blindness  of  in* 
dividuals  can  never  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
that  sight  is  not  one  of  the  human  senses, 
or  that  light  is  an  imaginary  term. 

The  heavens,  then,  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy 
ivorh.  Day  unto  day  utter eth  speech^  and 
night  unto  iiight  sheweth  knowledge.  There 
is  no  speech,  nor  language,  where  their  voice 
is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world  !^^ 

On  all  subjects  connected  with  religion, 
how  feeble  is  _  language,  merely  humauy 
compared  with  that  which  Inspiration  ^VZ" 
tates  ! 

*  Psalm  xLx.  i,  2,  3,  4. 
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TME  INFINITE  POWEE,  WISBOM,  ANB 
GOODNESS,  OF  THE  DEITT, 


The  difficulties  regarding  his  PJisdom  and 
goodness  obviated  by  considerations  inde- 
pendent of  ivritten  Revelation, 


After  establishing  tlie  existence  of 
Deity,  it  follows  that  his  character,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  his  attributes^ 
should  be  considered.  But,  as  the  terms, 
in  which  the  subject  of  discussion  has 
been  proposed,  reqviire  only  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Being  all-'powerfuly  ivise,  and 
gQod,  should  be  produced  and  illustrated, 
N  4  to 
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to  the  attributes  of  infinite  power ^  wisdom^ 
and  goodness,  the  ensuing  disquisition 
shall  be  confined,  in  order  both  to  remain 
within  the  limits  of  the  question,  and  to 
avoid  extreme  prolixity.  Indeed,  on  more 
accurate  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  attributes  above  stated,  all  the 
other  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  are 
involved,  in  one  view,  or  other. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER  I, 


Of  the  infinite  Power  of  God. 


God  is  evinced,  by  his  attributes,  to  be 
the  proper  object  of  rehgious  worship,  of 
veneration,  fear,  love,  confidence,  and  grati-- 
tilde,  and  of  all  those  affections  which 
constitute  true  pietij. 

The  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  de- 
ducible,  either  from  the  notion  itself  of  a 
necessary,  and  self  existent  cause  of  all,  or 
from  the  various  displays  of  himself 
which  he  has  made  through  the  whole  vi- 
sible creation,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 

from 
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from  both.  Hence,  while  I  state  and 
evince  the  atfrioides  which  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  God,  I  shall  deduce  them  from 
both  these  sources ;  namely,  as  conse- 
quences of  what  he  has,  already,  been 
proved  to  be,  or  as  inferences  from  the 
phenomena  which  we  continually  behold. 

These  two  views  of  this  subject,  then* 
concur  in  evincing  God  to  be  eternal^  inde- 
pendent, omnipresent,  immense,  omniscient, 
possessed  of  almighty  power,  of  injinite 
?msd.om,  holiness,  justice,  goodness;  and  to 
be,  moreover,  purely  spiritual,  and  07ie. 

But,  being  confin^  to  the  attributes  of 
infinite ^307z;^r,  wisdom,  SLiid  goodness,  I  shali^ 
here,  establish  the  first  of  these,  proceed 
to  the  two  last  in  the  following  chapters^ 
^nd  conclude  this  branch  with  some  obr 
aeryations  tending  to  prove  the  spiriiuaUtij 
and  imity  of  the  Godliead. 

\st\  Omm" 
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J^^;  Omnipotence  is  the  first  perfectiou 
which  reason  has  taught  men  to  ascribe  to 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  the  smallest  re- 
flection on  the  very  notion  oi  necesmry^ 
$elf-eopistence  niust  convince  us  that  it  be- 
longs to  him,  in  the  strictest  sense.     As 
soon  as  we  observe  any  thmg  produced, 
we  immediately  conceive  the  idea  o^  power 
m  the  author  of  the  production.     Thi^ 
idea  is  one  of  the  nrost  familiar  to  our 
minds,  and  arises  from  a  multitude  of  OjC- 
eurrences,    from   attention    to   our   own 
agency,    from    the    observation    pf    the 
powers  of  ou;r  fellow  creatvires,  and  from 
the  changes  which  wc  behold  in  material 
substances    operated,     as    we    perceive, 
partly,  by  human  volition,  activity,  and 
art,  and,  partly,  by  the  influence  of  natu- 
ral causes.     With  regard  to*   these   last, 
however,    we    seldom    acquiesce    in    the 
jnere  circumstance  of  contact,  impulse,  at- 
tractio?i9  or  any  influence  purely  inanimate:, 
but,  have  a  just  and  natural  propensity  to 
refer  real  power  to  some  ammafe  and  intel- 
ligent 
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ligeni  being,  whose  volition  hns  exerted 
activity,  and  executed  some  purpose. 

Now,  the  greater  the  production  is,  the 
greater  the  power  of  its  author  must  be, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  all  exis- 
tence, it  must  be  unlimited.  Since  God  has, 
already,  produced  the  universe,  now  exist- 
ing, his  power  must  be  adequate  to  that 
production.  But,  what  he  has,  already, 
performed,  he  must  be  able  to  perform 
anev/.  For,  to  suppose  him  to  have  lost 
his  power,  once  possessed,  is  to  suppose 
him  to  have  undergone  a  change  which 
implies  mutability  inconsistent  with  his 
necessary  existence.  He  is,  therefore,  able 
to  produce  another  world  similar  to  the 
present,  and  to  all  the  forms  and  com- 
plexions of  it  which  have  ever  existed. 

But,  it  may  be  asserted,  as  has,  in  facte 
been  done,  •  that  this  only  proves  that  the 
Deity  is  possessed  of  power  adequate  to 
produce  ^ny  eiBfects  of  a  kind  similar,  or 

analogous 
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•nalogovis  to  those  which  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  exhibits,  but  evinces, 
by  no  means,  that  his  power  extends  to 
any  thing  beyond  these,  and  still  less, 
that  it  is  infinite. 

In  answer  to  this,  let  it  be  considered 
that  the  production  imagined  must  either 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  present  uni- 
verse, or  equal  to  it,  or  inferior.  The  two 
last  suppositions  are  comprehended  under 
the  categoiy,  already  examined.  The 
first  must  be  stated,  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood, and  how  this  can  be  done  by  any 
created  mind,  which  can  never  embrace 
all  the  possibilities  of  things,  it  is  impos-^ 
sible  to  conceive ;  and,  on  what  cannot 
be  stated,  it  is  absurd  to  argue,  or  even 
to  conjecture. 

But,  granting  that  a  system,  more  stu- 
pendous, in  some  sense,  than  the  present 
universe,  might  be  imagined,  will  it  fol- 
low, that  such  system  would,  in  all  res- 
pects, 
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pects,  be  as  perfect  and  complete  ?  What- 
igff^  is  created^  must  be  limited^  and,  from 
the  evid^tices  of  divine  power^  already  dis- 
played, \ve  have  eveiy  reason  to  infer  that 
no  bounds  can  be  set  to  -it.  The  neces-- 
sary^  and  self-existent  cause  of  all  existence 
can  iiiave  no  super^ior.  For,  M*  he  had,  he 
Must  be  both  the  firsts  and  mepreiiie,  and^ 
5^et,  mdxjrdma^^  \\^hich  is  grossly  absurd. 
As  there  can  be  no  power  superior  to  that 
^fthei)6^%;  so,  there  can  be  none  eqtml 
to  it.  The  w^hole  compass  of  being  de- 
pends, on  him,  for  existence,  and  sujjport, 
and  is,  thcTefore,  subject  to  him.  Wh^re 
there  is  no  being,  there  is  no  po^ver. 

Besides,  necessary^  self-existence  extends 
to  (dl  time,  and  to  all  space,  For,  if  a 
time,  or  a  space,  in  which  it  was  not,  could 
be  imagined,  or  in  which  it  could  be  cir- 
cumscribed, its  idea  would  be  impaired^ 
and  it^  essence  and  definition  destroyed, 
"No  bounds,  therefore,  can  be  set  to  the 
power  of  God  within   the  possibilities   of 

things. 
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iJiings.  On  this  last  exception  I  siiall 
make  some  short  observations,  before  this 
chapter  is  concluded. 

2dly;  The  contemplation  of  nature, 
wherever  we  direct  om-  view,  leads  to  the 
same  decision.  Whether  we  consider  the 
immense  masses  of  the  universe,  or  the 
most  minute  productions ;  w^hether  we 
sm'vey  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, or  the  boundless  variety  which  iL^i 
parts  display ;  whether  we  review  the 
endless  multiplicity  of  beings,  inanimate, 
"sensitive,  animate,  through  their  iiifi- 
nitely  diversified  classes,  or  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  every  individual  substance ; 
whether  we  meditate  an  the  magnitude  of 
the  grand  departments  of  nature,  or  on 
the  imperceptible  gradations  by  which 
the  different  orders  slip  into  each  other, 
without  confusion,  or  vacuity ;  v/hether 
we  attempt  to  figure  the  vast  compass  of 
the  universe,  or  the  equally  wonderful 
nicety  of  its  atomical  parts — in  a  word. 

wherever 
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wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  or  fix  our 
thoughts,  we  are  lost  in  amazement  and 
admiration,  and  must  exclaim,  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works^  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty I  "^ 

In  considering  the  Deity's  ojunipotejice. 
particular  attention  is,  however,  to  be  paid 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  attribute,  as 
inherent  in  that  ever  blessed,  and  ador- 
able Being.  The  human  mind  is  bvit  too 
apt  to  judge  of  it,  according  to  its  own 
corrupt  and  narrow  conceptions ;  and, 
feeling,  in  itself,  nothing  so  desirable,  as 
unlimited,  and  despotic  power,  is  prone  to 
ascribe,  to  God,  a  sovereign  dominion  in- 
consistent with  those  other  attributes, 
which  essentially  belong  to  his  nature. 
By  endeavouring  to  support  what  is  fool- 
ishly supposed  to  constitute  his  absolute 
dominion,  men  have  been  led  to  overturn 
the  foundations  of  all  just  sovereignty, 

and 

*  K.ev.  XV.  3v 
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and  to  annihilate  the  conception  of  Deiiij, 
while  they  pretend  to  maintain  it.  In 
asserting  his  absolute  power,  they  have  de- 
nied, if  not  in  words,  at  least,  in  reality, 
his  infinite  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
omnipotence  can  never  extend  to  contradict 
lions,  or  the  union  of  ideas  that  are  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  each  other  ;  such 
as  that  of  creating,  and  annihilating,  the 
same  thing,  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
and  others  of  a  similar  stamp.  Such  sup- 
posed effects  are  no  objects  of  power ;  nay, 
they  destroy  the  very  idea  of  power  which 
consists  in  the  faculty  of  doing  something. 
To  make  a  thing  to  be,  is  an  act  of  power; 
but,  to  make  it  not  to  be,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  would  reverse  this  act.  Such 
conceptions  are  non-entities,  and  the  sup- 
position of  producing  them  is  the  suppo- 
sition that  power  is  no  power.  Of  the  same 
kind  is  the  grossly  absurd  notion  that 
omnipotence  might  extend  to  its  own  anni- 

VOL.  I,  o  hilation ; 
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hilation ;  that  is,  that  omnipotence  should 
not  merely  become  weak^  or  cease  to  be 
omnipotence^  but  that  it  should  cease  to  be 
power^  at  all.  The  same  observations  are 
applicable  to  all  moral  impossibilities ;  such 
as,  converting  truth  into  falsehood^  right 
into  wrongs  virtue  into  vice.  These,  and 
similar  notions,  are  both  contrary  to  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  and  imply  down- 
right contradictions,  to  admit  which  ma- 
nifests not  a  conception  of  poivcr,  but  ex* 
treme  debilitij  of  inteUect,  In  fact,  madness 
only  can  imagine  them.  The  power  of 
the  Deity,  therefore,  extends  to  all  j^ossi- 
hilities,  that  is,  comprehends  every  possible 
exertion,  or  capability  of  power-^whxch 
exhibits  the  idea  of  almighty. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  men,  in  form- 
ing theit  notions  ofoimiipotence,  had  at- 
tended to  these,  and  similar  considera- 
tions, and  that,  in  maintaining  what  they 
deemed  to  be  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Gpdj,  they  had  never  lost  sight  of  liis  mo- 
ral 
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ral  perfections^  by  which  chiefly  he  is  con- 
stituted the  supreme  object  of  our  vene- 
ration, love,  hope,  and  confidence.  If  this 
had  been  the  case,  Rehgion  would  never 
have  assumed  that  stern,  and  honible  as- 
pect with  which  she  has,  too  often,  been 
invested ;  but,  while  she  prostrated  men, 
before  their  Maker,  in  the  dust  of  reve- 
rential humility,  she  would  have  com- 
forted and  cheered  them  by  the  tem- 
pered radiance  of  his  adorable  majesty  ! 

With  regard  to  the  divine  power,  there- 
fore, we  may  justly  adopt  the  words  of 
scripture ;  for,  no  other  language  can,  with 
equal  force,  express  this,  or  any  other  of 
the  Deity's  perfections. —  The  Lord  God 
omjiipoteiit  reigneth  f^  The  Lord  is  clothed 
with  strength  /f  He  hath  measured  the  wa^ 
tcrs  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted 
out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended 

o  2  the 

*  Rev.  xlx.  6.         f  Ps.  xciii.  I. 
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the  dust  of  the   earth   in   a   measure^   and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills 
in  a  balance,^     He  commandeth  the  sun,  and 
it    riseth    not,    and   sealeth    up    the    stars ! 
He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
He    bindeth    up    the    waters    in    his    thick 
clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them. 
By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens  /f 
He  speaketh,  and  it  is  done;  he   comma?!- 
deth,  and  it  standeth  fast,\     None  can  stay 
his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  what  dost  thou  ?§ 
The    Lord   of  hosts    hath  proposed ;    who 
shall  disannid   it  ?     His    hand  is  stretched 
out,  who  shall  turn   it  hach^\     In  him  wc 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  heing,^    Thine^ 
O  Lord!  is  the   greatness,  and   the  glory ^ 
and  the  victory,  and  the   majesty ;  for,   all 
in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  is   thine;  thine  is 
the  kingdom,    O  Lord  I   and  thou  art  ex- 
(died  above  alL      Both    riches  and  honour 

come 

^^v  Isaiah  xl.  12.    f  Job  ix.  7.  xxvl.  7,  8.13.    %  Ps.  xxx.  9. 
^  Dan.  iv.  35.     ||  Isaiah  xiv.  %7,     %  Acts  xvii.  28. 
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come  of  tliee^  and  tliou  reignest  over  all ; 
and  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might,  and 
in  thine  hand  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give 
strength  unto  all  !^ 


*  1  Chrofi.  xxix.  11,  12. 


O    3  CHAPTER. 


CHAPTER  II, 


Of  the  infinite  Wisdom  of  GocL 


W^iSDOxM  is  that  mental  quality  which 
always  proposes  the  best  ends^  in  all  given 
circumstances,  and  discovers  the  best 
means  for  their  attainment.  If  a  bad 
end  is  proposed,  there  is  a  defect  either 
of  knowledge,  or  of  disposition;  if  im- 
proper or  ineffectual  means  are  adopted, 
a  defect  is  also  evinced  in  such  selection  ; 
g^nd,  in  both  cases,  a  want  of  wisdom  is  be« 
trayed.  To  acquire  a  clear  notion  of  thii 
quality,  let  vis  suppose  one  of  our  own 
species  placing  his  happiness,  as  we  see 
Q  4  done^ 
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clone,  every  day,  in  enjoyments  which 
never  can  produce  the  happiness  of  hu- 
man nature.  We  immediately  acknow- 
ledge, in  this  false  opinion,  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  the  rational  faculty.  If,  having 
discovered  the  proper  objects  of  pursuit, 
the  same  person  should  employ  the  most 
incongruous  means  for  their  attainment, 
his  want  of  wisdom  would  be  equally  dis- 
cernible. In  the  true  notion  of  wisdom, 
therefore,  are  included  these  two  narticu- 
lars — the  proposal  of  valuable  ends^  and 
the  prosecution  of  them  by  the  most  ap- 
propriate means,  Lifinite  ivisdom  must, 
consequently,  be  that  attribute  which 
uniformly  proposes  the  best  possible  ends, 
and  adopts  the  most  perfect  means  for 
their  attainment. 

Wisdom,  though  differing  from  Inoiv- 
ledge,  abstractly  considered,  as  practice, 
directed  by  right  principles,  and  by  just 
views  of  things,  differs  from  mere  specula- 
tion^ cannot,  however,  exist  without  knon- 

ledge, 
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ledge,  but,  implies,  and  is  founded  upon, 
it.  Knowledge  may  exist,  where  wisdom,  is 
not  conspicuous :  but,  ?visdom  cannot  be. 
manifested,  when  hiowledge  does  not  pre- 
cede, and  direct  it.  The  former  imphes 
wilU  and  action,  as  its  concomitants.  The 
latter  requires  only  inactive,  though  j)er- 
spicaciotis,  and  disce?^ning,  intellect.  This, 
however,  must  also  exist,  wherever  wisdoin 
is  displayed,  and  must  furnish  its  founda- 
tion, and  origin.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
evince  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  es- 
tablish his  omniscience. 

The  great  source  of  all  being,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  all  intelligent  beings,  m^ust 
know  all  existence,  and  every  mode  and 
property  which  belong  to  it,  through  all 
its  classes,  and  orders.  The  very  idea  of  a 
first  Cause,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  neces- 
sarily infers  intelligence  ;  and  limited  intelli^ 
gence,  and  mi?td,  have  proceeded  from  him. 
Besides,  the  iniiversal  Canse  must  be  pos- 
sessed 
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sessed  of  knowledge  adequate  to  the  pro^ 
duction  of  the  whole  system  of  his  works, 
to  its  constitution,  to  that  of  every  })art 
of  it,  and  to  all  the  effects  which  neces- 
sarily result  from  his  own  arrangement. 
The  extent  of  creation  we  cannot  pretend 
to  determine  ;  but,  wherever  our  observa- 
tion extends,  we  perceive  the  most  strik- 
ing proofs  of  intelligence^  greatly  beyond 
our  conception.  Nor  can  the  smallest 
reason  be  urged  for  its  limitation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be 
boundless,  as  the  i:iOiver  of  the  Supreme 
Author  of  the  universe.  The  knowledge^ 
already  evinced,  in  the  structure,  and  pre- 
servation of  the  present  system  of  things, 
must  be  equal  to  similar  productions,  and 
superintendences,  as  far  as  imagination 
can  extend.  The  Deity  can  never  lose 
the  Jmowledge  which  he  possesses,  because 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  neces-^ 
sary  e.iistence.  His  knowledge  must  be 
unlimiied,  because  to  suppose  any  actual 
existence  to  be  unknown  to  him,  is  to 

suppose 
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suppose  something  which  did  not  derive  its 
origin  from  him,  a  supposition  contrary  to 
the  no  don  of  his  being  the  Cause  of  alL 
To  suppose  any  possible  mode  of  exis- 
tence, concealed  from  his  understandings  is 
to  suppose  a  limitation  in  his  essence,  for 
which  no  reason  whatever  can  be  as- 
signed— is  to  suppose  an  object  of  know- 
ledge^ which  implies  some  mind  to  com- 
prehend it,  and,  yet,  that  it  surpasses  the 
comprehension  of  the  supreme  mind;  which 
is  absurd. 

It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  enter 
more  into  particulars.  All  knowledge  re- 
lates either  to  the  present^  to  the  pMst^  or  to 
the  future.  If  it  can,  therefore,  be  shewn 
that  all  these  must  be  intimately,  and 
perfectly  known  to  the  Deity,  his  omni- 
science  must  be  incontestably  proved. 

1^^ ;  As  far  as  relates  to  present  existence^ 
and  to  all  its  circumstances,  modes,  and 
operations,  these  dej)end  entirely  on  God, 

have 
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have  been  produced  by  him,  and  are  de- 
termined by  his  appointment ;  and  every 
power  and  faculty,  which  is  manifested,  is 
his  gift.     He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what 
he  himself  has  created,  and  continually 
preserves,  and  moves.     As  he  is  possessed 
of  necessary  existence^  which  can  be  limited 
to  no  space,  nor  circumscribed  by  any 
bomids,  he  is  equally  present  every  where. 
Nothing,  that  is,  can  be  hid  from  his  eye. 
The  human  mind  is  his  work,  and  all  its 
powers  and  faculties  are  bestowed  by  him, 
and  operate  under  his  direction  and  in- 
fluence, or  by  his  permission.     He  must, 
therefore,  intimately  know  whatever  passes 
in  the  human  breast,  its  purposes,  its  feel- 
ings, its  affections,  its  opinions,  all  its  ca- 
pacities, and   all   the   effects   which   are 
their  result.     With  the  essence  of  matfer, 
and  of  spirit,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
both,  and  with  all  their  modes,  and  ope- 
rations, he  must  be  cqimlhj  acquainted. 
All  the  present  state  of  things  lies  naked 
to  his  view. 
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9>dly\  Nor  can  past  events,  and  exis- 
tences, be  unknown  to  the  Supreme  Mind. 
Having  once  known  them,  it  can  never 
lose  this  knowledge.  For,  even  in  man, 
forgetfuhiess  arises  from  a  multiplicity  of 
objects,  either  simultaneously,  or  in  suc- 
cession, soliciting  that  attention  which  li- 
mited capacity  is  unable  to  afford ;  or 
rom  temporary  disorder;  or  from  that 
decay  of  nature  by  which  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  united  to  the  body,  are  im- 
paired. But,  to  none  of  all  these  defects 
can  the  supreme,  unlimited  Mind  be  sub- 
ject. It  is  always  equally  vigorous; 
equally  attentive  to  the  whole  compass 
of  the  universe,  and  to  all  the  successive 
course  of  its  changes,  and  events  ;  equally 
vigilant,  and  active.  Besides,  if  it  ever 
lost  the  knowledge  which  it  had  once  pos- 
sessed, it  must  be  subject  to  mutability^ 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of /i^- 
cessary  and  eternal  existence.  In  fact,  to  a 
necessary  and  eternal  Being  there  can  be 
no  succession  ;  and  the  terms,  jmst,  present^ 

and 
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m\d  future^  belong  wholly  to  human  con- 
ceptions, and  have  been  introduced,  into 
language,  to  express  those  relations,  and 
notions  of  Time  which  originate  in  hu- 
man perceptions,  and  circumstances.  But, 
with  God,  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  daijj^ 

Sd/y;  The  same  reason  evinces  the 
Deity's  knowledge  oi  futurity,  however  re- 
mote, in  respect  of  us.  Whatever  shall 
happen  must  take  place  by  his  express 
appointment,  or  by  his  permission.  The 
whole  succession  of  events^  and  of  beings, 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  which  he  devised 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  its 
progression  is  but  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  that  plan  to  liis  rational  and  mo- 
ral creation.  The  Deity  must  know  his 
own  intentions,  and,  consequently,  every 
event  of  which  these  are  the  origin.  He 
m.ust  know  the  future  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions 

*  2  Pet.  ill.  S. 
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tions  of  men  which  proceed  from  that 
inteUigent,  and  free  nature  with  which  he 
has  endued  them ;  and,  though  many  of 
these  will  be  contrary  to  his  eternal  laws 
of  rectitude,  as  they  have  been,  in  time 
past,  yet,  he  permits  them,  as  conse- 
quences of  free  agency ;  and,  as  will,  af- 
terwards, be  shewn,  directs  them  to  the 
highest  possible  good  of  the  whole  system. 
Thus,  since  God  intimately,  and  exactly, 
knows  the  past,  the  prcse?if,  and  the  fit" 
lure,  he  is  omniscient. 

Known  unto  God  arc  all  his  works  from 
the  heginning  of  the  world,^  Hell  is  naked' 
before  him^  and  destructioii  hath  no  covering,^ 
The  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts^  and  under-- 
dandeth  all  the  imagi7iaiio?is  of  the  thoiights/j[^ 
He,  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  f- 
He,  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 
He,  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  he 
Hot  know  f^   O  Lord,  thou  know  est  my  down-- 

sittings 

"^  Acts  XV.  18.     t  Job  xxvl.  G.     J  I  Cliron.  xxviii.  9. 
§  Psalm  xcir.  9,  10. 
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sittings  and  mine  up-rising  ;  thou  understand- 
est  my  thoughts  afar  off.  Thou  compassest 
my  path^  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  ac- 
quainted ivilh  all  my  ways.  For,  there  is 
not  a  ivord  in  my  tongue,  hut,  lo  I  O  Lord  I 
thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Whither  shall  I 
go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in 
hell,  behold  I  thou  art  there;  if  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy 
hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold 
me.  If  I  say,  surely  the  darkness  shall  cover 
me ;  even  the  night  shall  he  light  about  me. 
Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee,  but, 
the  night  shineth,  as  the  day :  the  darkness 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee.^  All 
things  are  naked,  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.T 

On 

*  P^sabii  cxxxix.  2,  3,  4.  7,  8,  9,  iO,  1 !,  12. 
f  Heb.  iv,  13. 
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On  tlii^  omniscience  the  boundless  and 
unerring  wisdom  of  the  Deity  is  founded. 
It  is  estabhshed,  either  as  a  deduction 
from  his  necessary  existence^  or  by  the  dis- 
plays of  this  perfection  which  his  works 
unfold.  The  divine  omniscience  must 
clearly  discern  both  the  best  ends  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  most  effectual  ineans  of 
their  attainment.  Possessed  of  supreme 
power  he  must  be  able  both  to  employ 
these  means,  and  to  secure  their  effectual 
application.  Independent  in  his  nature^ 
and  having,  in  himself,  every  ingredient 
of  happiness,  he  can  have  no  motive  to 
depart  from  what  is  rights  or  be  induced 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  unclouded,  and  imerring  intellects 
H6  can  have  no  interest  separate  from 
that  of  his  creation,  and  no  contracted 
views,  which  can  lead  to  a  conduct  incon- 
sistent with  the  highest  possible  advan- 
tage of  the  general  system  of  his  works, 
in  which  that  of  every  individual  part  is 
included.     The  proposal  a;id  pursuit  of 

VOL,  I.  ?  thi^ 
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this  furnishes  us  with  the  highest  C6n- 
ception  of  wisdom  of  which  our  minds  are 
capable.  Where  no  motive  can  exist  to 
reject,  or  cou-nteract,  what  pure  and  ab- 
sohite  wtder standing  dictates  to  be  tighty 
it  must  be  adopted,  and  pursued.  The 
Deity's  wisdom  is  as  certain,  as  his  omni^ 
science^  and  is  commensurate  to  it,  i.  e.  is 
7inUmiled,  As,  on  considering  the  powers 
of  any  machine,  we  can  exactly  calculate 
their  effects,  in  certain  given  circum- 
stances, and  rely  on  them  ;  so,  on  examin- 
ing moral  causes  and  effects^  we  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  pronounce  that  the 
former  will  produce  the  latter,  as  certain- 
ly, as  physical  effects  follow  'physical  causes. 

But,  to  what  conclusion,  with  regard  to 
the  subject  im.mediately  before  us,  are 
we  led  by  the  view  of  universal  Natvu^e  ? 
The  fhetaphysical  argument  is  strength- 
ened and  corroborated  by  every  survey 
which  we  can  take,  and  the  conclusion 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  by  more  cor- 
rect 
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rect  and  minute  investigation.  We  be- 
hold, in  our  own  species,  displays  of  wis- 
dom  which  excite  our  admiration.  These 
are  derived  from  the  great  fountain  of  all 
intelligence^  and  evince  that  he  must  pos- 
sess this  perfection  to  an  extent  adequate 
to  the  creation,  and  direction,  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  minds,  endued  with  a  vast 
diversity  of  powers,  yetj  bearing,  in  their 
principal  features,  striking  marks  of  simi- 
larity ;  that  he  must  possess  it  to  an  ex« 
tent  adequate  to  the  production  and  su- 
perintendence of  all  the  intdligence  and 
wisdom  that  have  ever  been  displayed, 
since  the  origin  of  the  human  race  ;  and, 
of  all  the  intelligence  bestowed  on  higher 
classes  of  beings,  which,  by  analogy,  we 
are  led  to  suppose  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  divine  dominions. 

If  we  cast   our  eyes   over  the   whole 

compass  of  nature,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed 

to  our  investigation,  the  marks  of  asto- 

nisliing  wisdom  strike  us,  on  every  side. 

p  2  Inimitable 
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Inimitable  Contrivance  and  design  ate, 
every  where,  obvious,  whether  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  individual  parts,  or  in  the  re- 
lation of  each  class,  order,  and  separate 
substance,  to  the  general  system.  How 
curious  is  the  organization  of  plants  and 
animals^  through  all  their  immensely  di- 
versified kinds !  How  exactly  are  their 
parts  arranged,  and  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar end  and  purpose  for  which  they  are 
designed  !  What  ample  provision  is  made 
for  their  subsistence,  and  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  species,  while  the  indivi- 
duals perish  !  By  what  nice  and  minute 
gradations  do  the  different  orders  and 
classes  approach,  and  slip,  as  it  were,  into 
each  other,  without  confusion ;  and,  yet, 
no  chasm,  or  void,  is  observable  !  Each 
class,  each  individual,  pursues  the  course 
assigned  to  it,  yet,  all  contribute  to  th^ 
beauty,  harmony,  and  perfection,  of  the 
whole.  Nor  is  brute,  and  inanimate  mat- 
ter destitute  of  its  peculiar  arrangement^ 
aptitude,  and  subservience  to  some  excel- 

lent 
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lent  end.     Let  Naturalists,  whose  proper 
study  is  the  investigation  of  these  sub- 
jects, declare  the  boundless  wisdoin  mani- 
fested  in   every   department   of  nature. 
Through  the  whole,  we  may  observe  both 
the  individual  being  provided  with  what- 
ever is  adapted  to  its  state,  and  the  rela- 
tion, which  all  the  parts  have,  either  in  a 
direct;  or  circuitous  manner,  to  the  har- 
mony, and  welfare  of  the  whole  system. 
We  may  observe  uniformity,  as  to  the  pro- 
perties belonging  to  each  order  ;  and  va- 
riety,  both  in  the   complexion  of  these 
properties,  and  in  the  genera,  and  species 
of  beijig.    Nothing  is  redundant ;  nothing 
defective  ;  no  part  exceeds  its  proportion, 
and  none  falls  short  of  it.     Even  the  most 
minute  parts  of  nature  exhibit  the  most 
astonishing  instances  of  contrivance  and 
design ;  and,  the  more  they  are  examined, 
the  more  the  mind  is  struck  with  their 
symmetry,  and  perfection.     The  greater 
productions  present  a  spectacle,  that  ex- 
pands^ every  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  leaves 
r  3  it 
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it  rapt  with  astonislrment,  and  inexpres- 
sible reverence  of  the  creating  and  pre- 
serving Power.^  Alpiionso,  an  impious 
King  of  Castille,  asserted,  hideed,  that  he^ 
himself  could  have  made  a  better  world.  But, 
by  this  saying,  he  evinced  only  his  owii. 
ignorance,  and  shocking  irreligion.  Per- 
haps, he  merely  intended  a  witticism,  at 
the  expense  both  of  his  understanding, 
and  of  his  heart — an  expense  which  many 
evince  their  folly  by  paying,  on  various 
occasions. 

In  fine  ;  all  the  moral  arguments,  which 
tend  to   establish   the   existence  of  the 
Deity^  in  the  true  sense  of  that  expres- 
sion, 

*  Oa  tl?^  admirable  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  as  exhibited 
la  liis  works,  see  Pale3^'s  Nafifral  Theology^  pas3Jm. 
But,  I  doubt  if  this  has  been  displayed,  with  more  elo- 
quence, by  any  author,  tliaii  by  Cicero,  *in  his  work,  Z)^? 
Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii.  See  also  Galen  de  usitpartiuw^ 
»pid  ali  writers  on  Anatomy,  in  every  age—Boyle  of 
Final  Causes — Ray's  Wisdom  of  Gad  in  the  Creation — 
llerham's  Phi/sico^TIieology, 
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sioii,  assure  us  also  of  his  infinite  7visdQm. 
For,  an  tmintelUgent  first  Cause  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  ;  and,  if  God  be  m- 
ielligenf,  and  ivise,  he  must  be  so,  to  the 
extent  of  his  unlimited  essence. 

In  fact,  all,  who  have  acknowledged  Su-, 
pre?ne  Power,  have  ^  also  ascribed,  to  that 
Power,   Supreme   Wisdojn,     The  truth  i^ 
that  power  possessed,  without  this  last  atr 
tribute,  would  cease  to  be  power,  and  be- 
come despicable  weakness.     Among  our 
own  species,  we  observe  that  it  is  only,  by 
understanding,  that  any  person  is  enabled 
to  direct  his  advantages  with  proper  ef- 
fect— Hence,  tlie  saying,  that  wisdam  is 
power.     Many  of  the  inferior  animals  pos- 
sess physical  strength  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  men  ;  yet,  the  strongest  of  them 
can  be  svibdued  by  man's  art,  and  dexte- 
rity.    In  fine,  power,  in  order  to  operate 
with  due  effect,  must  be  directed  by  in^ 
telligence  ;  and,  if  not  under  this  direction^ 
will  be  wastedj  and  consumed  in  fruitless 
V  4  efforts. 
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efforts.  By  proving  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  therefore,  as  the  Author  of  nature, 
and  as  manifested  in  his  works,  we  es- 
tabUsh  also  his  infinite  wisdom.  There  is 
an  indissohible  connexion  among  all  the 
divine  attributes.  This  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  person  capable  of  re- 
flecting deeply  on  this  subject.  So  that, 
when  we  have  acquired  a  distinct  appre- 
hension of  any  leading  perfection  of 
Deity^  we  must  necessarily  form  some 
idea  of  all  the  others.  Objections,  which 
shall,  afterwards,  be  considered,  have 
been  raised  against  the  wisdoyn^  and  the 
goodness^  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But, 
these  occur  not  naturally  to  the  human 
mind,  and  are  obtruded,  upon  it,  by  so- 
phistical subtilty. 

In  God,  then,  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom,  atid  knowledge J^^  O  !  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 

of 

*  Col.  ii.  3. 
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of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  Ms  Jndg^ 
mc?ifs,  and  his  ways  i^ast  finding  out  !^  He 
is  the  King,  eternal,  immortal^  invisihlcj  the 
only  WISE  God  I^ 


Kom.  xi.  ?y^,  f  1  Tlra.  i.  17. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTEE  in. 


Of  the  injimte  Goodness  of  Gdd, 

1  COME,  now,  to  Consider  the  amiablej 
the  delightful  attribute  of  Goodness  which 
belongs  to  the  Deity  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  good 
that  exists  in  the  world.  It  is  this  which 
recommends  him  to  our  love,  produces 
confidence  in  his  government,  and  ac- 
quiescence in  his  dispensations,  enables 
us  to  expect  his  protection,  and  com- 
pletely reconciles  us  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  his  other  perfections.  This 
constitutes  him  the  Father,  as  well  as  the 

absolute 
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absolute  Sovereig?i,  of  ail  his  creatures. 
Self-existence  and  Eternity  amaze  and  con- 
found the  VLimd-^'Omnipoterice  is  awful  and 
tremendous — ^Justice  is  venerable,  and,  to 
sinners,  terrifc-^Purity  and  Sanctity  are 
amiable  and  subVmic.  But,  they  seem  to 
shed  too  bright  a  lustre  for  the  feeble 
eyes  of  imperfect  and  degenerate  crea- 
tures. Goodness  tempers  these  rays,  sof- 
tens the  awe  of  Majesty,  attracts  to  the 
contemplation  of  Divinity,  and  raises,  by 
affection  and  hope,  the  hearts  which  re- 
verence, mixed  with  terror,  had  sunk  in 
deep  and  trembling  prostration !  This 
attribute,  inseparably  united  with  every 
other,  imparts,  to  their  assemblage,  those 
colours,  and  that  aspect,  which  cheer  and 
delight  the  soul.  Goodness,  eternal,  omni- 
potent, omniscient,  wilimited  in  its  exertions  ; 
Goodness,  directing  the  whole  frame  and 
order  of  the  univ^erse,  and  graciously  mo- 
difying the  severity  of  Justice  ;  constitutes 
the  description  of  an  all-perfect  Being, 
completes  the  idea  of  the  divine  nature- 
is 
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is  the  just  representation  of  God!  But, 
restraining  tliese  affectionate  and  exalted 
emotions  which  the  idea  of  this  attribute 
excites,  let  us  estabhsh,  by  the  calm  de- 
ductions of  reason,  that  divine  perfection 
which  kindles  all  the  fervour  of  sentiment. 

Isi ;  It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place, 
to  acquire  an  accurate  notion  of  what  is 
implied  in  the  word  goodness.  In  treating 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  vioral  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  we  must  derive  our  first 
conceptions  of  it,  from  the  moi^al  energies 
of  the  human  mind.  Indeed,  if  this  pro- 
cedure is  not  adopted,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible ever  to  acquire  any  distinct  notions 
of  the  moral  perfections  of  God ;  w^e  must 
speak  of  them  as  subjects  utterly  vm- 
known,  and  dissimilar  to  every  concep- 
tion which  we  can  form  ;  and  all  infer- 
ences, deduced  from  them,  in  regard  to 
human  conduct,  must  be  deprived  of  a 
solid  foundation.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  every  rnoral  perfection,  ascribed 

to 
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to  the-  Deity^  altliovigh  of  its  extent  we 
can  form  no  adequate  idea,  nay,  althongb 
it  must  be  held  to  be  unlimited^  must,  ne- 
vertheless, be  conceived,  as  belonging  to 
the  same  class  of  morcd  energy  of  whicli 
we  find  certain  degrees  in  human  nature. 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  then,  we 
must  define  goodness^  in  general,  to  be 
that  ajfeciion  and  habit  of  mind  which 
prompts  to  communicate,  and  to  diffuse 
happiness  ;  which  is  gratified  by  the  con- 
templation of  it ;  and  is  averse  from  the 
infliction,  and  the  view,  of  misery.  It  is 
not  a  blind  instinct^  without  the  direction 
of  reason,  and  is  very  different  from  what 
has  received,  among  men,  the  appellation 
of  good  nature.  Even  this,  as  far  as  it 
implies  an  inclination  not  to  take  groimd- 
less,  or  excessive  offence,  and  to  bear  with 
the  infirmities,  or  even  follies  of  others, 
w^lien  no  adequate  cause  for  resenting,  or 
resisting  them,  exists,  is  entitled  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  complacence.     Nay, 

the 
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the  harmless,  and  inoffensive  nature  of 
some  animals,  and  their  attachment,  sub- 
mission, and  utility,  to  man,  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  towards  them,  certain  de- 
grees   of   benevolent    affection.     These 
considerations,  however,  by  evincing  the 
amiable  complexion  of  even  the  faint  re- 
semblances of  genuine  goodness^  serve  to 
convey  some  notion  of  its  transcendent 
excellence,  when  it  is  exhibited  in  all  its 
moral  glory*     In  order  to  entitle  it  to  the 
distinction   of  real  moral  excellence,   it 
must  not  be  merely  an  iJistinctive  prin- 
ciple, but  must  be  founded  on  discrimi- 
nation   and   choice,  directed  by  wisdom^ 
steady,  uniform,  and  active,  in  its  exer- 
cise, and  productive  of  real,  and  perma- 
nent felicity.     Tlie  goodness,  therefore,  of 
the   Deity,    being    an   attribute   strictly 
morale  must  be  a  constant,  and  immutable 
disposition  to  communicate  and  extend 
the  highest  measure  of  happiness  to  all  his 
creatures.     This  definition,  when  applied 
to  omnipotence:)  and  hifimte  wisdom^  implies 

the 
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the  communication  of  all  possible  happi- 
ness  to  the  whole,  and  to  every  part,  of 
his  sensitive  creation.  This  definition 
requires  not  that  the  same  degrees  of  hap- 
piness  should  be  enjoyed  by  all ;  or  that 
different  orders  of  being,  which  infer  dif- 
ferent powers^  faadties,  and  capacities  of 
enjoyment,  should  not  exist  in  the  world  ; 
or  that  all,  whether  they  have  rightly  em- 
ployed, or  abused,  their  faculties,  a:nd 
means  of  enjoyment,  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  A  diversified  scale 
of  existence  may,. as  shall,  afterwards,  be 
shewn,  prove  the  most  effectual  and  com- 
prehensive method  of  distributing  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween guilt  and  innocence^  between  the 
Qight  applicatio7i  of  powers,  and  the  abuse 
of  them,  would  be  subversive  of  all  7noral 
government. 

The  communication  of  happiness^  then, 
being  the  object  of  goodness,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  proper  notion 

of 
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of  what  is  expressed  by  the  term  happi^ 
7iess,  in  order  both  to  render  still  clearer 
the  conception  of  goodness  itself,  and  to 
discover  that,  in  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree, it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  term  happiness  is 
applicable  only  to  sensitive  beings — to 
beings  susceptible  of  pleasure,  or  jMm,  of 
enjoyment,  or  suffering.  Substances,  merely 
inanimate,  can  have  neither  agreeable,  nor 
disag7^eeable  perceptions  ;  but,  are  equally 
unsusceptible  of  both.  It  is  only  where 
life  begins,  that  buj  s^eoie^  of  enjoijmenf, 
or  misery,  can  take  place ;  and  only  as  the 
powers  of  perception  are  multiplied,  or 
enlarged,  the  one,  or  the  other,  can  be 
augmented. 

This,  then,  being  the  case,  the  happi- 
ness of  every  sensitive  being,  whether 
merely  animal,  or  endued  with  reflection, 
intelligence,  and  flner  poivers  of  perception, 
must  consist  in  the  exercise  and  gratifi- 

voL.  I.  Q  cation 
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cation  of  these.  They  are  the  only  inlets 
by  which  enjoyment  can  be  conveyed,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  clear  no- 
tion of  happiness  to  any  species  of  being, 
but  that  which  is  adapted  to  its  capacities^ 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  exercise  of  its 
powers. 

Both  in  mankind,  and  in  the  inferior 
animals,  we  observe  an  uniform  tendency 
to  exercise  their  powers,  and  pleasure  ac- 
companying this  exercise.  Whatever  any 
animal  pursues,  is  recommended  by  some 
implanted  sense,  or  faculty.  It  is  true, 
that,  where  various  powers^  or  sources  of 
sensation,  are  bestowed,  which,  though 
productive  of  jdeasure,  when  the  proper 
balance  is  preserved,  are  the  causes  of 
misery,  when  this  is  not  maintained ;  some 
ruling  Principle  must  preside,  which  di- 
rects each  of  them  to  its  proper  end,  and 
prevents  excess,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  sum  of  enjoyment,  which  this 
harmonious  co-operation  is  calculated  to 

produce;. 
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produce,  may  be  ultimately  secured. 
This  is  exactly  the  office  of  Reason^  in 
our  own  S])ecies,  aided  by  the  moral  Sense, 
or  Conscience^  which  discov^ers,  in  some 
sentiments,  and  actions,  an  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, and  dignity,  and  a  baseness,  and 
turpitude,  in  others. 

Now,  all  the  powers  of  perception^  all  the 
instincts,  desires,  and  affections,  of  any  class 
of  beings  whatever,  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  great  Creator.  It  follows  that  he 
intended  that  they  should  be  exercised 
and  gratified,  within  the  limits  which  he 
has  prescribed ;  that  is,  that  every  sensi- 
tive being,  which  he  has  created,  should 
act  conformably  to  its  nature,  and  pursue 
the  ends  for  which  he  designed  it.  For,. 
as,  in  examining  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  comparing  its  different  parts  with 
each  other,  we  not  only  discover  the  end 
for  which  it  is  intended,  but  also  ascer- 
tain its  right  and  proper  order,  when  they 
all  conspire  to  this  purpose ;  so,  on  exa- 
Q  2  miuing 
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mining  the  constitution  of  any  sensitive 
being,  we  can  apprehend  the  mode  of  hfe' 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  the  just  arrange- 
ment of  its  powers,  when  they  are  all  sub- 
servient to  this  object.  But,  this  includes 
the  very  definition  of  happiness  ;  and,  since 
the  Deity  has  bestowed  these  powers,  it 
is  evident,  that,  by  the  gift  of  them,  he 
intended  that  they  should  be  exercised, 
should  produce  their  natural  results,  and 
terminate  in  the  happiness  of  the  indivi- 
dual being  \xy  which  they  belong.  As  the 
Deity's  po7ver  and  7visdom  are  injinite,  he 
must  have  bestowed,  on  each,  those  powers 
and  faculties  which  were  most  adapted  to 
answer  the  ends  to  which  he  destined 
every  sensitive  being,  or  to  attain  its 
highest  possible  happiness.  His  goodness 
is,  therefore,  infinite,  as  \\is  power  and  ivis- 
doin. 

Indeed,  if  it  could  be  shewn  that,  in 
any  case,  such  faculties  were  clearly  de- 
signed for  7nisenj,  and  that  the  beings,  to 

which 
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vdiicli  they  belonged,  were  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  the  exercise  of  them,  the  infe- 
rence would  be  unavoidable,  that  the  Su- 
preme Power  was  malevolent.  But,  the 
fu'st  branch  of  this  supposition  is  contrary 
to  universal  fact ;  and  the  second  is,  in 
itself,  incomprehensible.  For,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  any  beings  en- 
dued with  activity,  would  delight  to  exer- 
cise po7vers  which  were  constantly  at- 
tended with  pain,  and  misery.  Liactivity 
must,  in  this  case,  be  the  inevitable  result. 
We  must,  therefore,  conclude,  that  he, 
who  has  bestowed,  on  every  sensitive 
being,  its  powers  of  j)crcepfion,  and  action^ 
must  desire  these  to  be  exercised,  and  to 
produce  their  natural  results  ;  and,  since 
in  the  exercise  and  gratification  of  these 
the  hajypiness  of  every  such  heing^  in  rea- 
lity, consists,  that  he  intended  the  ut- 
most happiness  of  which  every  living 
creature  was  susceptible ;  that  is,  he  is  in- 
finitely  good, 

Q  3  Besides; 
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Besides  ;  that  there  is  an  essential  and 
unalterable  difference  between  beneficence 
and  cruelty^  as. well  as  between  right  and 
7tTong,  cannot  be  denied.  These  ideas 
can  never  be  confounded.  Their  specific 
natures,  and  exact  differences,  mvist  be 
known  to  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
mind,  which  must  also  see  how  much  pre- 
ferable is  the  communication  of  happiness  to 
the  infliction  of  misery.  The  former  it 
must,  therefore,  desire,  pursue,  and  exe- 
cute. The  Creator  can  have,  as  has  been, 
already,  observed  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, no  interest  separate  from  that  of  his 
Creatio7u  Do  we  see  that,  even  among 
such  imperfect  and  corrupt  beings,  as 
mankind  are,  any  of  them  Avish,  and  con- 
tribute to,  the  disorder,  infelicity,  and  de- 
struction of  their  own  institutions,  and 
works  ?  Do  they  not  rxither  desire  their 
flourishing  and  successful  condition,  and 
exert  themselves  to  secure  it?  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said,  that  vanity  and  ostentation 
are,  here,  concerned.    Whatever  may  be 

the 
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the  case,  the  fact  is  certain ;  and,  when  the 
designs,  and  the  means  of  their  attainment, 
are  laudable,  other  principles,  beside  vain 
glory,  may  be  allowed  to  operate.  At  any 
rate,  such  low  principles  can  never  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Supreme  and  Independent 
Mind,  which  possesses,  in  itself,  every 
source  of  happiness.  It  can  be  actuated 
by  no  motive  opposite  to  the  good  of  all 
its  creatures.  It  must,  therefore,  pursue 
it  invariably,  and  cannot  possibly  adopt 
any  procedure  inconsistent  with  it.  This 
amounts  to  the  proposition,  that  the 
Deity  is  absolutely  and  immutably  good. 

But,  to  view  this  subject  in  another 
light;  the  divine  Mind  must  either  be 
actuated  (if  such  an  expression  can  be 
used  without  horror)  by  original  malig7iify\ 
or  must  be  partially  malevolent'^  or  must  be 
invariably,  immutably,  and  infinitely  benign. 
If  the  first  of  these  suppositions  were 
true,  no  conception  of  benevolence  could 
be  found  in  any  of  the  divine  produc- 
a  4  tions, 
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tions,  and  no  appearance  of  benevolent 
constitution  could  exist.  But,  we  find,  in 
our  own  souls,  which  are  derived  from 
him,  not  only  the  conceptions  of  this  af- 
fection, but  the  highest  admiration  of  it, 
and  no  appearance  of  malevolent  contri- 
vance can  be  stated,  as  existing  in  any 
part  of  nature.  The  second  supposition, 
that  the  Deity  is  partially  malevolent,  is  re- 
futed by  his  omnipotence,  and  independence. 
The  only  malignity,  of  which  we  can 
form  any  idea,  is  that  which  arises  from 
weahiess,  from  the  apprehension  of  evil, 
either  to  ourselves,  or  to  those  who  are 
dear  to  us ;  or  from  the  precautions, 
wliether  of  intimidation,  or  of  destruc- 
tion, deemed  necessary  to  prevent  its  re- 
currence ;  or  from  pure  revenge. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  if  we 
except  some  monstrous  characters,  we 
generally  find  that,  among  men,  vv^hen 
opposition  of  interests  and  passions  is 
removed,  the  propensity  to  do  good  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  exists ;  and  that,  in  vigorous  and 
enlarged  minds,  this  opposition  will  not 
suppress  it. 

The  omnipotent  Being  can  fear  no  evil 
from  those  who  are  dependent  on  him  for 
Ufe^  and  hreatli^  and  all  things  \^^  can 
stand  in  no  need  of  defence,  or  security^ 
against  them ;  and  cannot  be  actuated 
by  a  passion  so  mean,  contemptible,  and 
deformed,  as  revenge,  which  implies  the 
most  wretched  mental  imbecility. 

^  Quippe  miniiti 

Semper,  et  infirmi  est  animi,  exiguique  voluptas, 
Ultio.f 

He  may,  indeed,  and  must,  and  does, 
punish.  But,  punishment,  and  revenge,. 
imply  ideas  very  different,  and  even  in- 
consistent with  each  other;  and  the  di- 
vine punishments  are  dictated  by  the  de- 
sire  of  universal  good.     As   the  Deity, 

then^ 

*  Acts  xvii.  25. 
t  Juven.  Satyr,  xiii.  189—90,  91. 
llevcnge  affords  a  pleasure  which  is  knovva 
To  little,  weak,  and  paltry  minds  alone. 
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then,  cannot  be  malevolent  in  any  sense  o^ 
that  term,  it  follows,  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  he  is  infinitely  henevolent. 

S>dlif;  What  does  the  view  of  nature 
suggest  to  us,  on  this  subject?  Does  it 
exhibit  any  indications  of  design  that  is 
not  univei^sally  good  ?  On  the  contrary, 
we  behold  a  benevolent  plan  pursued 
through  the  whole  scale  of  sensitive  ex- 
istence. We  see  an  infinite  variety  of 
creatures  formed  for  various  enjoyments, 
each  pursuing  that  which  is  adapted  to  its 
nature,  furnished  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it,  and  gviarded  against  the  dan- 
gers to  which  it  is  exposed.  We  see  the 
different  species  preserved,  and  a  succeed- 
ing race  produced  to  occupy  the  place  of 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  provided  with 
the  same  means,  and  the  same  relish  of 
enjoyment.  The  external  senses  of  brute 
animals  recommend,  to  them,  what  is  sa- 
lutary to  their  nature,  and  are  averse  from 
what  is  pernicious.     Some  animals  are, 

,  indeed, 
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indeed,  subject  to  the  assaults  of  others, 
and  seem  to  be  destined  for  their  subsis- 
tence.  But,  while  this  circumstance 
evinces  a  provision  made  for  one  class  of 
beings,  the  others,  which  occasionally  be- 
come the  victims  of  the  former,  still  en- 
joy a  temporary  happiness,  and,  being  des- 
titute of  forethovight,  suffer  not  the  pain 
of  anticipated  destruction,  and  perish, 
probably,  in  a  more  easy  manner,  by  a 
sudden,  and  loiforeseen,  than  by  a  naturalt 
and  Ungering,  death.  The  circumstance 
of  animals  preying  upon  each  other,  and 
of  so  many  of  them  being  destined  to  be 
the  food  of  man,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  the  divine 
goodness.  For,  by  these  means,  certain 
sensitive  beings  are  furnished  with  tem- 
porary enjoyments  which  could  not  have 
existed  withoujb  this  economy. 

The  finer  powers  of  perception,  in  the 
hinnan  species,  are  productive  of  refined 
and  exquisite  pleasure;  and  the  whole 

system 
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system  of  our  appetites,  affections,  and 
passions,  when  duly  maintained  and  ob- 
served, is  evidently  intended  for  the 
highest  good,  both  of  the  individual,  and 
of  the  whole  kind.  The  right  exercise  of  all 
our  active  powers  is  attended  with  sublime 
satisfaction,  and,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
attain  it,  we  are  furnished  with  the  en- 
nobling faculties  of  Reason^  and  Cofiscience^ 
which  delight  not  only  with  the  present 
sensation  of  conscious  worth,  but,  by 
means  of  memoi^y,  prepare  a  store  of  the 
sweetest  reflection,  which  pleases  and  ex^ 
alts  the  mind,  through  the  whole  of  its 
progress. 

Even  those  cvils^  of  which  men  are  se 
apt  to  complain,  are,  in  the  natural  world, 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of  those 
general  laws  by  which  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  system  is  secured,  and  without 
which  all  action  in  rational  beings  would 
be  suspended.     These  natural  evils  also 

furiiishj 
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furiiisli,  in  many  cases,  salutary  warnings 
against  impending  dangers  which  might, 
otherwise,  terminate  in  destruction.  Mo- 
ral evil  itself,  by  which  human  happiness 
is  chiefly  obstructed,  is  the  result  of  that 
freedom  of  choice,  v/ithout  which  our  in- 
tellectual and  active  powers  must  be  de- 
prived of  their  exercise;  and  the  good, 
which  results  from  this  exercise,  must  be 
precludeid.  But,  this  subject  I  shall  have 
occasion  fvilly  to  discuss,  when  I  come  to 
obviate  the  objections  urged  against  the 
wisdom^  and  goodness  of  the  Deity. 

Those,  who  wish  to  see  the  proofs  of 
the  divifie  goodness,  from  the  view  of  na- 
ture, exhibited  in  greater  detail,  may 
consult  Payley,  and  other  writers,  on 
Natural  Eeligion.  It  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  even  omnipotence  cannot  be- 
stow, on  created  beings,  tmUmited  happi- 
ness. Every  creature  must  be  limited, 
and  imperfect,  in  comparison  of  originalf 
and  uncreated  Excellence ;  and,  conse- 
quently. 
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quently,  unsusceptible  of  boundless  feli- 
city. If,  therefore,  the  contemplation  of 
the  divine  works  exhibit  a  system  of  ge^ 
neral  happiness,  and  every  individual  sen-^ 
sitive  being,  which  it  contains,  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  constitution,  and  of  powers 
calculated  to  afford  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments belonging  to  its  nature,  and  con- 
ditiouj  and  subject  to  no  misery  which  is 
not  either  subservient  to  greater  good,  or 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  an  ar- 
rangement benevolent,  on  the  whole ;  if 
the  self-existence,  omnipotence,  and  wisdoni, 
of  the  Deity  exclude  every  supposition 
inconsistent  with  infinite  goodness,  we 
have  immutable  ground  for  concluding, 
that  he  is  infinitely  good,  and  has  gratified 
that  disposition,  as  far  as  the  limited  na- 
tures of  his  creatures  would  admit. 

We  may,  therefore,  justly  use  those 
words  of  inspiration  : — The  Lord  is  good 
to  allf  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 

his 
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his  worksJ^  He  is  the  Lord  Godj  merciful 
and  gracious,  and  abundant  in  goodness.-f 
Me  is  gracious  and  merciful,  and  of  great 
kindness,j[.  He  giveth  to  all  men  liberally^ 
and  upbraidefh  not.§  He  is  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort,  \\ 

^  r*alm  cxlv.  9.       f  Kxod,  xxxiv.  G.       J  Joel  ii.  15. 
'  §  Jafliesi.  5.         II  2  Cor.  1.3. 


ClIAPtER 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  Spirituality^  and  Unity  of  God, 

1st;  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  spirituality  of  God.  The  first 
particular,  comprehended  under  this  term, 
is,  that  he  is  not  a  corporal  substance ; 
that  is,  that  he  is  not  tangible,  visible,  divi- 
sible,  passive,  or  the  object  of  any  corporal 
sense.  By  the  spirituality  of  the  Deity,  is 
also  to  be  luiderstood  that  he  is  not  li- 
mited by  any  material  form,  or  substance, 
and  that  he  is  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  great  mass  of  matter  of  which  the  ex- 
voL.  I.  R  ternal 
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ternal  vmiverse  is  composed.  Nor,  by  his 
spirituality^  is  it  meant  to  be  implied  that 
he  is  an  immaierial  substance,  such  as  th6 
human  soul.  For,  as  there  are  various 
orders  of  material  substances,  some  more 
dense  and  ponderous  than  others  ;  so,  in 
the  spiritiml  world,  we  may,  by  analogy, 
conceive  that  there  is  a  scale  of  spiritual 
existence,  comprising  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  higher  and  lower  degrees.  The 
Deity's  spiritual  essence  must  be  such,  as 
can  belong  to  no  created  spirit  whatever, 
even  of  the  most  exalted  order  that  our 
imagination  can  figure.  Hence,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  is  enthely  exemj>t  from  all 
the  passions^  affections,  and  agitations^  inci-  , 
dent  to  an  embodied  spirit,  and  arising 
from  the  limitation  of  its  conceptions,  and 
from  those  sudden  and  vmforeseen  acci- 
dents by  which  such  emotions  are  excited 
in  beings,  such  as  mankind  are.  A  Being, 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  injinitely  wise,  and 
good,  can  never  be  subject  to  emotions 
said  affections,  which  result  either  from 

want 
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want, of  knowledge  to  foresee  the  causes 
of  such  confused  and  violent  impulses,  or 
from  the  want  of  power  to  control  them. 

That  God  must  be  purely  spiritual,  that 
is,  hitactlhle^  invisible,  nnd  devoid  of  any  cor- 
j^oreal  form,  is  evinced  by  his  omnipresence 
and  omniscience.  For,  if  he  were  material, 
and  every  where  present,  there  could  be  no 
other  matter  in  the  world,  beside  himself, 
and  there  could  be  no  motion.  There 
could  be  no  other  matter,  beside  the 
Deity,  because  it  is  impossible  for  two 
different  material  substances  to  exist  in  one 
and  the  same  place.  There  could  be  no 
motion,  because  every  part  of  space  would, 
then,  be  filled,  by  the  materiality  of  the 
original  cause.  Eut,  we  observe  that 
other  material  substances  exist  in  the 
v/orld,  and  that  these  are  capable  of  mo- 
tion. 

Farther  ;  if  the  Deity  were  material,  he 

must  be  subject  to  change  which  we  ob- 

R  2  serve 
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serve  all  the  parts  of  matter  continually 
undergoing.  This  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  his  necessary  and  immutable  existence* 
If  he  be  material,  he  must  be  also  limited^ 
and  this  implies  dependence  on  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  the  ojigijial  cause  of  all  existence. 
We  have,  already,  seen,  that  the  Deity  is 
iiifiiiitely  intelligent ;  and  it  is,  now,  evident 
that  he  must  be  immaterial ;  that  is,  he  i^ 
an  infinite  Spirit.  Let  it  also  be  consi- 
dered that  the  same  considerations  which 
prove  the  human  soul  to  be  immaterial, 
also  evmce  the  spirituality  of  God.  If  ?*w- 
telligence,  design,  smd  foresight,  clearly  ma- 
nifest, hi  human  nature,  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance totally  distinct  from  every  possible 
form,  and  modification  of  matter,  how 
mvich  more  must  the  infinitely  superior 
evidences  of  these  quahties  display  and 
establish  the  immateriality  of  the  original 
mind?     God  is  a  Spirit,'^ 

2dly ; 
*  John  W,  21. 
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Sldly ;  There  is  only  one  Being  to  whom 
all  the  perfections,  already  considered,  and 
every  other  belonging  to  Deity,  can  be 
ascribed.  God  is  self-existent,  and  infinite^ 
and  the  original  cause  of  all.  These  qua- 
lities and  attributes  exclude  the  supposi- 
tion of  plurality.  Self -existence  extends 
every  where,  and  admits  no  limitation. 
Infinity  implies  both  uiilimited  essence,  and 
unlimited  perfection,  and  this  excludes  the 
supposition  of  two,  or  more  beings,  of 
whom  these  can  be  predicated.  The  wis- 
dom and  po7ver  of  each  of  such  beings 
must  be  limited  by  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  others ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot 
all  be  infinite,  or  supreme  Beings,  The  no- 
tion of  two  or  more  first  Causes  is  absurd, 
in  itself,  and  involves  contradictory  no- 
tions. It  supposes  that  there  is  one 
original  to  the  others,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  denies  this  supposition. 

There  must,  in  reality,  be  only  one  all- 
perfect  Being.     "  His  manner  of  existence 
E  3  ^^  being 
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"  being  perfect  and  illimiled,  that  manner  of 
"  Being  (if  I  may  speak  so)  is  exhausted  by 
"  liim,  or  belongs  solely  to  him.  If  any 
"  other  could  partake  with  him  in  it,  he 
"  must  want  what  the  other  had ;  be  defi- 
"  cient  and  limited.  Infinite  and  illimited 
''  enclose  all. 

"  If  there  could  be  t)vo  beings,  each  by 
''  himself  absolutely  perfect,  they  must  be 
"  either  of  the  same,  or  of  different  natures. 
"  Of  the  same  they  cannot  be ;  because, 
'•'  thus,  both  being  infinite,  their  exis- 
"  tences  would  be  coincident ;  that  is, 
"  they  would  be  but  the  same,  or  oneJ' 
(This  is  what  has  been  termed  Prtncipium 
Indiscernibilium,)  "  Nor  can  they  be  of 
"  different  natures  ;  because,  if  their  na- 
*'  tures  were  opposite,  or  contrary,  the  one 
''  to  the  other,  being  equal,  (infinite  both, 
"  and  every  where  meeting  the  one  with 
'^  the  other)  the  one  would  just  destroy, 
^'  or  be  the  negation  of  the  other ;  and,  if 
"  they  are  supposed  to  be  only  different, 

"  not 
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^^  not  opposite,  then,  if  they  differ  as  dis- 
"  parafes,  there  must  be  some  genus  above 
"  them,  which  cannot  be  ;  and,  however 
"  they  differ,  they  can  only  be  said  to  be 
"  beings  perfect  in  their  respective  kinds. 
"  But,  this  is  not  to  be  ahsolutely  perfect ; 
"  it  is  only  to  be  perfect  in  this^  or  that 
''  respect ;  and  to  be  only  thus,  implies 
^'  imperfection  in  other  respects."^ 

Besides,  the  unity  of  desigm  and  govern- 
ment observable  through  the  whole  com- 
pass of  nature;  the  subservience  of  all 
the  parts  to  the  general  system ;  and  the 
simplicity  with  which  all  the  various  move- 
ments are  conducted  ;  compel  us  to  refer 
the  whole  to  one,  simple,  indivisible,  etcrnoL 
and  unlimited  Cause.  One  Being,  posses- 
sed of  all  the  attributes,  which  we  justly 
ascribe  to  Deity,  and  which  cannot  be 
either  increased,  or  diminislied,  is  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  produce,  and  to  regu- 
R  4  latCj 

*  WollaBtoa's  ReligioH  of  Nature  Delineated,  sect.  v.  vil. 
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late,  all  the  effects  which  we  behold. 
Hence,  to  mtroduce  the  supposition  of 
more  Deities  is  to  advance  what  is  desti- 
tute of  all  foundation.  But,  to  advance 
what  there  is  no  ground  for  admitting, 
and  no  possible  means  of  proving,  is  a 
procedure  characterized  by  absurdity.* 

Wlien  the  existence  of  God  is  proved, 
as  has  been,  already,  done,  these  proofs 
relate  solely  to  one  God,  and  have  not  the 
most  distant  tendency  to  lead  us  to  infer 
that  there  are  two,  or  mo7^e.  This  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine 
zmift/.  Whoever  denies  this  imifT/,  and  af- 
fy-ms  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  o/ze, 
becomes  bound  to  prove  his  assertion. 
It  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  reasoning 
to  cast  the  proof  of  this  negative  proposi- 
tion on  those  who  acknowledge  one  God, 
and  recognize  no  more.  The  Polytheist 
says  that  many  Gods  exist,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction 

^  Vide  Regulas  Pliilosopliandi  Newtoni, 
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tradiction  to  the  clearest  light  of  nature, 
to  sound  argument,  and  to  every  appear- 
ance which  the  creation  exhibits.  Let 
him  produce  the  reasons  by  which  his 
opinion  is  supported.  Till  those  are  pro- 
duced, that  opinion  must  be  rejected. ^'^ 

Let  it  be  considered  also,  that,  however 
paradoxical  the  assertion  may  appear,  it  is 
certain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  imitij  of 
the  Supreme  Being  has  been  admitted, 
even  amidst  the  most  rank,  and  abomi- 
nable Polytheism,  and  is,  therefore,  most 
natural  to  the  human  mind.  Although 
an  infinite  number  of  subordinate  Deities 
was  acknowledged,  and  worshipped,  all 
these  were,  nevertheless,  held  to  be  sub- 
ject to  one  supreme  Creator,  Lord,  and 
Governor  of  the  vmiverse.     This  was  the 

creed 

*  See  Foster's  Discourses  on  Natural  Ptellgion,  chap. 

ii. Aberoethy's  Discourses  concerning  the  Being,  and 

Natural  Perfections  of  God,  sermon  v. — Tillotson's  Ser- 
mon on  God,  ^the  first  cause,  and  last  ewof-rrClarke's  Two 
Sermons  on  the  Vnitt^  of  God. 
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creed  even  of  the  vulgar  ;  and  the  philo- 
sophers, from  the  most  early  periods  of 
science,  admitted,  cherished,  and  main- 
tained it.  Nay,  it  was  the  doctrine  and 
belief  of  the  most  enlightened  Poets,  and, 
in  the  early  periods  of  societ}^  PQcts  were 
the  instructors  of  mankind.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Ori:iheus^  of 
Horner^  and  Hesiod ;  of  Pherecydes,  Thcdes^ 
Anaximenes^  Anaximander,  and  Pythagoims  ; 
of  Xenophanesy  Parmenides,  Zeno^  and  Me- 
lissus;  of  .Etin'pides,  and  Sophocles  ;  of  So- 
cf-afes,  PkitOy  Aristotle^  and  Plutarch. 
Among  the  Eomans,  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  maintained  by  Cicero, 
Virgil^  Horace,  Seneca,  Statins,  and  Lncan.^'' 

Here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  quote 
a  passage  from  Maximus  Tyriiis,  and  ano- 
ther from   TertidUan.     The  former  is  to 

this 


^  See  Wyttenbachii  Disputatio  de  Vnitate  Dei,  cui 
Praemiiim  Slo/pwrn  Legally  Lez/dce^  dccictum  est,  13mo 
Octobris,  an.  mdcclxxxx. 
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this  purpose  :  "  In  the  midst  of  this  great 
"  contention,  strife,  and  diversity  of  opi- 
"  nions,  you  will,  nevertheless,  find  the 
"  laws  and  opinions  of  men,  in  every  part 
**  of  the  world,  agreeing  in  this  one  point,. 
"  that  there  is  one  God,  the  King,  and  Fa- 
"  ther  of  all ;  and  that  there  are  many 
"  divinities,  the  children  of  this  God^ 
"  who  rule  along  with  him.  This  is  the 
*'  opinion  of  the  Greek,  and  the  BarbariaUj 
^*  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  Continent,  and 
"  the  Islander,  of  the  wise  man,  and  the 
**  fool.  If  you  proceed  to  the  utmost 
**  boundaries  of  the  ocean,  Gods  are  there, 
**  who  rise  near  some,  and  set  near 
"  others."*  The  passage  from  Tertidlian 
is  as  follows  :  "  Do  not  you  grant  that,  ac- 
"  cording  to  common  opinion,  there  is 
"  some  one  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  majes- 
*'  ty,  who  is  more  povf erful .  and  exalted 

'^  than 


*  The  ^/^;7,  Moon,  and  Stars,  Maxim.  Tj^rius*  Dissert a- 
tio  xvii.  §  5. 
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"  than  tlie  rest,  and  is  as  the  Lord  and 
"  Prince  of  the  world  ?  For,  most  men 
*'  conceive  this  sovereignty  to  belong  to 
"  one,  and  the  offices  to  be  assigned  to 
"  many."^  '^ 

Whether,  therefore,  we  reason  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  or  the  generally  received 
opinion  among  men,  we  must  conclude 
that  there  is  only  o?ie  God,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  T/ie  Lord,  our  God, 
is  one  Lord.f  He  is  the  Lord,  our  God, 
even  he  only.X  He  is  the  first,  and  he  is  the 
last;  and  besides  him,  there  is  9io  God.^ 
There  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other^ 
but  he.\\  There  is  hut  one  God,  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him  ;^ 
who  only  hath  iminortality,  dwelling  in  the 

light 


*  TertuUian.  adversus  Gentes.  Apologia,  cap.  24. 

f  Deut.  vi.  4.  4:  2  Kings,  xix.  19. 

§  Isaiah  xliv.  6.  ||   Mark  xii.  32. 

%  1  Cor.  viii.  6. 
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light  7vhich  no  man  can  approach  tmto, 
whom  710  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see,  to  whom 
be  honour,  and  power,  everlasting. — Amen.* 


1  Xiu2.  vi.  1(3. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTEK  V. 


Statement  of  the  difficulties  regarding  the 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  Deity. — A 
short  sketch  of  their  historical  progress. 

Although  the  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  Deity  clearly  infers  the  attributes  of 
omnipotence^  and  of  infinite  wisdom^  and 
goodness,  and  those  attributes  have,  in  the 
chapters  immediately  preceding,  been  es- 
tablished, as  I  trust,  on  certain,  and  im- 
movable foundations ;  yet,  these  attri- 
butes, particularly  i)  finite  wisdom  and  good- 
?iess,  have  been  assailed  by  very  formi- 
dable objections.     These  objections  it  has 

required 
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required  no  small  ingenuity,  research,  and 
cogency  of  argvunent,  to  repel.  Their 
general  complexion  may  be,  thus,  stated, 
and  thrown  into  the  form  of  queries. — "  If 
"  a  Being,  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wis" 
"  dom,  and  goodness,  hath  created,  and  go- 
"  verns  the  world,  why  are  so  many  things 
"  observable,  in  the  structure  of  nature, 
"  which  are  defective  and  pernicious  ? 
^*  Whence  proceed  those  innumerable 
"  evils  which  infest  human  life,  through 
"  the  whole  of  its  progress  ?  Why  do  sor- 
"  row,  and  distress,  and  affliction,  and  di- 
"  sease,  and  calamity,  exist  to  such  a  de- 
"  plorable  degree  ?  Whence  famine,  and 
"  pestilence,  and  all  the  horrors  and  de- 
"  solations  of  war  ?  Whence  proceed 
"  those  shocking  and  dreadful  crimes 
"  which  aggravate  all  the  natural  evils  in- 
"  cident  to  the  human  condition,  ruinpri- 
"  vate  families,  and  throw  society  into 
"  convulsions  ?  If  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
'^  and  goodness,  presided  over  human  af- 
"  fairs,  would  they  not  prevent  many  of 

"  those 
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"  those  evils  which,  now,  overwhehii  the 
"human  race;  would  they  not  obviate 
'^  those  detestable  crimes  which  are  so 
"  disgraceful  and  destructive  to  human 
"  nature  ;  or,  if  evil,  and  crime,  could  not, 
"  in  the  present  state  of  man,  be  entirely 
"  prevented,  would  they  not  have  con- 
"  nected  the  latter  with  the  fojiner,  as  cause 
"  with  effect ;  and,  thus,  have  assigned 
"  prosperity,  and  every  enjoymefit,  to  virtue ; 
"  and  adversity,  and  suffering,  to  vice  ?  Is 
"  not  want  either  of  goodness,  of  rvisdom,  or 
"  of  power,  evinced  by  the  contrary  ar- 
"  rangement ;  of  goodness,  if  such  happy 
'^  result  was  not  intended ;  or,  if  it  was  in- 
"  tended,  of  nnsdom  to  devise  the  means  of 
"  attaining  it ;  or,  if  these  were  discovered, 
"  of po7ver^  to  carry  them  into  effect?" 

These,  and  other  objections j.  urged 
against  the  divine  attributes,  although 
they  liave,  in  later  times,  been  stated  with 
sjreater  acuteness,  and  invested  with  a 
more    specious    appearance,   are,   by   no 

VOL,  L  s  mean^ 
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means,  of  recent  date.  The  objections  of 
the  ancient  Epicureans  are  well  known  to 
every  person  conversant  with  ancient  li- 
terature, and  they  are  expressed  in  the 
elegant  verses  of  Lucretius.^  The  in- 
stances oi  pain  and  suffering,  and  of  appa- 
rently promiscuous  distribution  of  good 
and  evilj  especially,  the  prevalence  of  mo- 
ral evil^  which  appear  in  the  human  scene, 
have  not  only  given  occasion  to  the  atheis- 
timl  mind  to  reject  all  religion,  but,  have 
also  presented  such  difficulties  to  the 
pious^  and  goody  that  they  have  often  been 
involved  in  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  expe- 
rienced much  difficulty  in  endeavouring 
to  reconcile,  to  the  divine  perfections,  the 
tenor  of  human  affairs.  This  dubious  and 
perplexed  state  of  mind  is  painted,  with 
great  force  and  beauty,  in  these  v»^ell 
known  verses  of  Ciaudian,  so  frequently 
quoted  : 

**  Saepe 
"''■  Lib.  5,  V.  195* 
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*^  Ssej^  mi  hi  dubiam  traxit  sententia  mentem, 

"  Curarent  saperi  terras,  an  nullus  iiiesset, 

"  Rector,  et  iiicerto  fluerent  mortalia  casu,"* — &c, 

A  similar  picture  of  conflicting  affec- 
tions is  exhibited  in  the  LXXIII.  Psalm, 
to  which  the  whole  of  this  passage  from 
Claiidian  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
In  fact,  the  difficulties,  suggested  by  the 
prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  have  per- 
plexed the  minds  of  men,  in  all  ages — of 
the  most  acute  philosophers,  as  well  as  of 
the  rude  and  illiterate  vulgar.  Whether 
we  recur  to  the  fountain-heads  of  philo- 
sophy, or  pursue  its  course  down  to  our 
times,  we  shall  always  find  the  inquiry 
concerni?ig  the  origin  of  evil,  occupying  a 
prominent  place.  I  rapidly  sketch  the 
progress  of  this  question. 

s  2  In 

*  Claud,  in  Ruffin.  ]ib.  i.  initio. 
*'  Oft  have  J  wander'd  in  the  dubious  maze, 
"  To  know  if  Power  supreme  the  sceptre  sways  j 
'^  Or,  if  no  Ruler  o*er  the  w6rld  presides ; 

*'-  Rut,  J\lan  is.  left  to  doat  on  hazard's  tides, " 
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In  order  to  aceovmt  for  the  existence  of 
evil,  the  Egyptians  invented  the  fable  of 
Typhon,  whom  they  considered  as  its 
cause.  This  fable  is  related  at  length, 
arid  copiously  explained,  by  Plutarch,  in 
his  Book  concerning  Isis  and  Osiris.  Nor 
is  his  opinion  improbable,  when  he  as- 
serts that  the  whole  story  of  the  War  of 
the  Giants  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
source.'^  The  Chaldeans  ascribed,  to  some 
demons,  and  planets,  the  evil,  and  to 
others,  the  good,  existing  in  the  world.f 
The  Persian  Magi,  and  their  chief  Zoro- 
aster, laid,  as  the  foundation  of  their  doc- 
trine, that,  in  nature,  there  were  two 
principles,  Oromasdes,  and  Arinianius,  the 
one  the  author  of  good,  the  other  of  eviL'^ 
The  Greeks,  having  derived,  from  the 
orientals,  their  philosophy,  received,  from 
the  same  quarter,  this  difficult  and  intri- 
cate 

*  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  360,  Xylander's  edition, 
t  Staaley  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Chaldeans,  ch.  xvi. 
t  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osirld^Be  placit.  Philos.  cvii. 
Jamblich. — liaeit. 
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cate  question.     In  the  discussion  of  it, 
Pythagoras,  who  had  learned  much  from 
the  Magi,  seemed  to  have  nearly  adopted 
their  opinion.     For,  he  called  Unity,  the 
creating  Mind^    the  forming    Cause,    God, 
and  the  good  Being ;  but  Duality,  that  is, 
the  second  existence  after  the  one  per- 
feet,   he    denominated    the    evil    Genius, 
whose  nature  he  held  also  to  he  iifinite ; 
whence  proceeded  matter,  subject  to  suf- 
fering,   and,    indeed,    the    whole   visible 
world.     It  is  also  probable  that,  from  the 
same  question  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil,  jflowed  his  own  peculiar  doctrine  of 
the  t7'ansmig7'ation  of  souls ;  since  he  al- 
lotted, to  different  minds,  different  bo- 
dies, according  as  they  had  been  inclined 
to  vi7'tue,  or  to  vice. 

By  his  disciples,  and  the  sects  proceed- 
ing from  his  school,  namely,  the  Heracli" 
tic,  the  Eleatic,  those  of  the  Pyrrhonians, 
and  Epicureans,  we  find  the  same  svibject 
variously  discussed.  Of  these  the  two 
s  3  last, 
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last,  as  has  been,  already,  observed  of  tlie 
Epicureans^  took  occasion,  from  the  exis- 
tence of  evil  in  the  world,  to  reject  a  di- 
vine providence. 

Nor  were  the  philosophers  of  tlie  Ionic 
school  less  perplexed  with  this  very  im- 
portant question,  Anaximander,  Anaxi- 
menes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Socrates,  as- 
cribed all  evil^  whether  physical,  or  morale 
to  a  certain  confusion  and  discordance,  in- 
herent in  matter,*  To  this  is  very  simi- 
lar the  opinion  of  Plato,  when,  in  his 
Timceus,  he  asserts  two  principles,  mind, 
and  necessity,  the  former  controlling  the 
latter;!  that  is,  that,  in  every  created 
being,  there  must  be  some  defect,  whence 
arises  evil,  both  natural,  and  moral',  the 
former  from  the  structure  of  body,  the 
latter  from  limited  .intelligence.  Aris- 
totle 

*  Cicer.  Atad.   Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  et  de  Pia- 
cit.  Pliiios. 

cwg, )»«  2i  amyxtji  et^^ovTos,  et  in  TheeetetQ, 
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totle  also,  by  resolving  the  elements,  or 
first  principles  of  bodies,  into  forin^  and 
privation,  and  matter,  and  by  establishing 
a  certain  necessity  in  natural,  or  external 
substances,  seems  to  have  placed,  in  these, 
the  cause  ofeviL^  But,  the  Stoics  treated 
this  question  in  the  most  copious  manner, 
while  they  asserted  a  divine  providence. 

The  question,  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil,  produced  another,  respecting  fate, 
and  hiima?i  liherty,  which  equally  occupied 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Among  them, 
there  existed  three  opinions  on  this  last 
subject.f  One  asserted  that  all  things 
were  subject  to  absolute  and  irresistible 
fate ;  which  was  the  opinion  of  Democri- 
tus,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  and  Aris- 
totle. Another  maintained  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  independent 
of  fate ;  which  was  the  sentiment  of 
s  4  riatOj 

*  Physic,  lib.  i,  7.  f  Cicer.  de  Futo^  c.  17. 
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Plato,^'  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  Epicu- 
reans. The  third  opinion  was  that  of  the 
Stoics,  and  of  their  leader  Chrysippus, 
who  struck  into  a  path  equally  distant 
from  both  the  former  opinions,  and  de- 
fended both/t/ie,  and  human  liberty. 

It  appears  very  clearly,  however,  from 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  from  those  of  Cicero,  in  which  he 
states,  and  explains  their  opinions  on  va- 
rious subjects,  that  they  laboured  vuider 
great  difficulties  in  treating  the  argument 
relative  to  the  origin  of  evil,  and  that  from 
these  they  could  find  no  satisfactory 
means  of  extrication. 

Even  among  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
tions the  same  inquiry  has  existed. 
Indeed,  wherever  there  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  Supreme  Power^  it  must  occur  to 

look 

•^  Plato  de  Repiib.  lib.  ii.  Aul.  GelK  ^^oct.  Att.  vi,  2, 
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look  for  some  solution  of  the  apparently 
promiscuous  distribution  of  things  which 
the  world  exhibits. 

Nor  have  the  clouds,  impending  on  this 
subject,  been  so  far  dispelled,  by  the  light 
of  Revelation,  among  either  Jews,  or 
Christians,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  contro- 
versy. Among  the  former,  the  Sacldu- 
cees,  while  they  maintained  human  liberty^ 
almost  subverted  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
The  Essenes  believed  in  absolute  fatality. 
The  Pharisees  observed  a  middle  course 
between  these  two  opinions. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  church, 
the  Gnostics  adopted  the  opinion  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  who  maintained  two  oppo- 
jsite  and  contending  Principles,  as  ruling 
the  creation.  This  opinion  Cerdo  and 
Marcio7i,  Manes  and  the  Paidicians,  re- 
vived afterwards,  and  propagated. 


In 
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In  opposition  to  these  sentiments,  Ori- 
gen  maintained  that  men  had  originally 
no  propensity  to  virtue^  or  to  vice^  and  that 
the  prevalence  of  either  was  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  their  different  tempers,  and  pas- 
sions, acting  with  perfect  freedom  of  the 
will;  and  that,  according  to  their  vise  of 
this  liberty,  they  would  be  pimished,  or 
rewarded,  by  God.  Pclagius,  a  disciple  of 
Origen,  surpassed  his  master,  by  asserting 
that  manldnd  had  received  no  detriment 
from  the/«//  of  the  first  hviman  pair,  and, 
being  endued  with  perfect  liberty,  stood 
in  no  need  of  the  aids  of  divine  grace. 
This  notion  w^as,  in  some  degree,  modified 
by  Cassian,  the  disciple  of  Chrysostom, 
while  he  denied  not  the  liberty  of  man, 
and,  yet,  asserted  the  necessity  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  divine  prescience  of  all 
evehts.  Against  his  followers,  denomi- 
nated Semipelagians^  xlugustin  employed 
his  pen ;  and  his  opinions  were  embraced 
by  the  whole  western  world,  during  the 
long  interval  of  darkness  which  succeeded 

th^ 
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the  svibversion  of  tlie  Eoman  empire. 
They  were,  at  last,  impugned  by  Scolus 
Erigena.  The  subject  was  allowed  to  rest, 
till  Thomas  Aquinas  added,  to  Augustin's 
doctrine,  "  that  God  was  the  primary  and 
"  secondaynj  Cause  of  all  things,  which  he 
"  effected  by  a  physical  impulse,''  Aquinas 
endeavoured  to  remove,  from  God,  the 
imputation  of  the  sinful  actions  of  men, 
by  introducing  a  subtile  distinction  be- 
tween the  mere  act  which,  he  said,  was  not 
evil  in  itself,  and  the  violatio7i  of  the  divine 
will. 

About  the  time  of  the  Keformation,  the 
Eomanists  seem  to  have  abandoned  Au- 
gustin's opinion.  It  was,  at  la^t,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  prefer- 
red its  Semipelagian  form,  and,  yet,  main- 
tained both  preventing  grace,  and  the  /«- 
berty  of  the  7vilL  Molina  devised  what  he 
termed  the  scientia  media  in  ,tiie  Deity, 
which  I  pretend  not  to  understand. 
Acrimonious   disputes   arose  concerning 

these 
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these  zmmeanmg  and  improjitable  subtle- 
ties ;  and,  for  the  termination  of  them, 
was  held  at  Eome,  under  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  and  in  the  year  1598,  the  famous 
Congregatio  de  auxiliis ;  i,  e.  concerning  di- 
vine  aid.'^^ 

About  forty  years  after  this  event,  Jan- 
isenius  revived  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  ; 
and  a  terrible  controversy  was  raised, 
which  long  raged  both  in  Flanders,  and 
in  France,  nor  has  ever  been  settled. 

Nor  have  Protestants  differed  less  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil.  Not  to  men- 
tion other  particulars,  the  dispute  between 
Gomarus  and  Arminius^  two  Professors  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Ley  den, 
which  is  ultimately  referrible  to  this  sub- 
ject,  proceeded  to  a  degree  of  violence, 
which,  by  the  accession  of  partisans  on 
both  sides,  agitated  and  convulsed  the 
Keformed  church,  not  only  in  the  Dutch 

provinces, 

*  Was  ever  any  uispute  terminated  by  the  decision  of  a 
CQjimci'lp  or  S^jnod?  and  not  rather  increased  ? 
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provinces,  but  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. It  furnishes  a  melancholy  proof 
how  much  this  controversy  has  occupied, 
and  distracted,  the  minds  of  men. 

At  a  later  period,  however,  the  contro- 
versy has  been  less  agitated  in  the  schools 
of  Theology,  and  has  rather  been  trans- 
ferred to  philosophical  disquisition.  By 
attacking  the  doctrines  of  a  divine  provi^ 
dence,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  rvill^ 
Ilobbes,  Spinosa,  and  Bayle ;  and,  more 
recently,  Voltaire,  Hume,  Priestly,  and 
others,  have  acquired  celebrity.  By  the 
defence  of  these  doctrines,  Locke,  Clarke, 
Leibnitz,  King,  Bulfiinger ;  and,  latterly, 
Butler,  Hutchinson,  Beattie,  and  others, 
have  obtained  just,  and  extensive  reputa- 
tion. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  difficult  inquiry,  it  is  evident 
how  much  it  has,  at  all  times,  occupied, 
5ind  perplexed  the  human  mind. 

To 
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To  me  it  appears  that, from  three  prin- 
cipal causes,  the  difficulties  and  even  ca- 
vils concerning  the  origm  of  evil,  as  fur- 
nishing objections  against  the  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God,  have  proceeded. 

1st;  Jleii,  instead  of  resting  satisfied 
with  that  measure  of  knowledge  which  is 
competent  to  the  human  understanding, 
liave  endeavoured  to  range  beyond  its  li- 
mits, and  to  comprehend  the  whole  sys- 
tem, structure,  and  order  of  the  universe, 
nay,  the  councils  of  the  Deity,  from  the 
berinnino;  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  Hence,  with  a  view  of  procuring 
light,  they  have  often  involved  themselves 
in  deeper  darkness  ;  and,  professing  them^ 
selves  wise,  they  became  fools J^'' 

2dly;  The  subject  of  inquiry  has  not 
been  always  clearly  ascertained  ;  nor  have 
the  same  meanings  been  always  annexed 

to 

*  Rom.  i.  22, 
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to  the  same  terms.  Hence,  the  dispute 
has' been  dhected  apparently  to  the  same^ 
but,  virtually^  to  different  subjects.  Much 
error,  and  diversity  of  opinion  have  arisen, 
from  ascribing,  to  the  terms,  perfection^ 
good,  evil,  liberty,  and  necessity,  a  variety  of 
significations. 

Mly;  This  question  has  been  treated, 
by  many,  not  from  a  love  of  truth,  but 
with  a  view  to  defend  a  certain  set  of 
opinions.  Such  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
present the  subject,  not  in  its  real  co- 
lours, but  in  those  with  which  they  chose 
to  invest  it ;  not  in  its  native  form,  but  in 
that  which  it  had  assumed  to  their  imagi- 
nations. Acting,  therefore,  rather  the 
part  of  special  pleaders,  than  of  impartial 
philosophers,  they  have  often  employed 
exaggerated,  and  liighly  coloured,  lan- 
guage, with  regard  to  a  subject  which  re- 
quired correctness  of  apprehension,  sim- 
plicity of  style,  and  perspicuity  of  ar- 
rangement. 

In 
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In  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  errors,  just  now  mentioned,  I  shall,  in 
repelling  the  objections  against  the  divine 
wisdom^  and  goodness^  1st ;  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  proper  notions  of  perfection^ 
and  evil ;  and,  thence,  evince  that  the 
permission  of  this  last  is  not  only  not  in- 
consistent with  the  former,  but  is,  in  some 
measure,  necessary  to  its  highest  displays ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  all-perfect  na- 
ture of  God  required  that  a  certain  portion 
of  evil,,  both  natural^  and  morale  should  be 
permitted,  ^dlij-,  I  shall  shew  that 
many  evils^  which  are  produced  as  evi- 
dences against  the  wisdom  of  providence, 
are  grossly  exaggerated,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  exist  only  in  the  irregular  imagina- 
tions of  men.  odly ;  I  shall  attempt  to 
prove  that  those  evils,  to  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  exposed,  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  wisest  and  best  system  of 
the  world ;  but,  are  so  controlled  and  di- 
rected, as  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
sum  of  good.  Lasthj  ;  I  shall  briefly  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  to  shew  that  the  present  state  of 
man  is  adapted  to  his  present  faculties 
and  powers,  and  concisely  recapitulate 
the  whole  induction,  and  draw  the  coii- 
elusion  to  which  it  leads. 


VOL.  1.  T  CHAPTER 


CHAPTER  VL 


Absolute  and  relative  Notion  of  Perfection. 
Definitions  of  Evil. 


1st;  It  is  not  easy  to  state  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  term  peffection,  because 
it  is  used  in  such  a  variety  of  senses* 
For  example,  when  this  term  is  apphed 
to  Architecture,  Geometry,  Medicine,  Ora- 
torij,  Poetry,  Music,  Virtue,  and  various 
other  subjects,  it  is  evident  that  its  signi- 
fication must  vary  with  the  subjects  to 
which  it  is  apphed.  Hence,  when  it  is 
considered  as  expressive  of  one  general^ 
abstract  notion,  it  must  be  involved  in 
T  2  some 
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some  degree  of  obscurity.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  because,  in  the  investigation 
of  truth,  it  is  of  primary  consequence  to 
attach  clear  and  distinct  ideas  to  the  terms 
employed,  some  have  thought  this  term 
should  be  exploded  in  philosophical  in- 
quiries, as  referrible  to  no  archetype,  or 
standard,  by  which  our  conceptions  of  it 
may  be  regulated.  But,  for  this,  there  is 
no  real  ground.  For,  in  regard  to  the 
subjects,  above  mentioned,  and  all  others 
of  the  same  kind,  the  term  is  evidently 
used  in  a  lax,  relative,  and  popular  sense. 
We  call  any  thing  perfect^  which  possesses 
all  that  is  necessary  to  its  nature,  or  has 
been  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  im- 
provement, than  belongs  to  individuals  of 
the  same  kind.  In  an  absolute  sense,  how- 
ever, nothing,  that  is  subject  to  any  defect^ 
or  privation^  or  is  circvunscribed  by  any  li- 
mits ;  nothing,  in  fine,  but  the  divine  na- 
ture, can  be  denominated  perfed.  Apply- 
ing, therefore,  this  designation  to  the 
powet's,  virtues,  or  imp7'ovements  of  men,  we 

have 
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have  always  a  tacit  reference  to  that  abso-- 
lute  pe?ifection  of  Deity  of  which  these  are 
jQiily  the  images,  or  shadows.  There  is, 
thus,  in  the  scale  of  being,  a  gradation  of 
joerfeclioii,  proceeding  from  inanimate 
substances  to  animals,  from  7ne?'e  animals  to 
rational  beings,  till  we  arrive  at  the  ahsa- 
lute  perfection  of  God,  devoid  of  defect,  or 
limitation,  and  comprehending  all  jmssibili'- 
lies.  This  implies  infinite  jwwe?*,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  For,  all  excellence  and 
perfection  consist  either  in  intention,  or  in 
intelligence,  or  in  the  power  of  producing, 
and  carrying  into  effect.  This,  being  well 
imder stood,  and  fixed  in  the  mind,  will 
tend  to  remove  many  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  present  question. 

These  three  attributes  have  been,  al- 
ready,  considered.  But,  in  order  to  make* 
them  bear  particularly  on  the  present 
point,  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  them  all 
three  under  one  general,  and  concise 
view.  Goodness,  being  that  disposition 
T  3  which 
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which  prompts  to  the  coiDmunicatioil  of 
happiness,  infi^iite  goodness  will,  out  of 
the  various  modes  of  communicating  hap- 
piness, choose  that  which  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  productive,  on  the  whole; 
and  pursue  it  with  constancy,  and  steadi- 
ness. Wisdom,  being  the  discernment 
and  apprehension  of  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  best  ends,  injimte  wisdom 
implies  the  knowledge  of  all  past,  present, 
and  future  existence,  together  with  the 
election  of  those  plans  which  are  most 
conducive  to  the  purposes  of  infimte  good- 
ness.  Power  implying  the  ability  of  exe- 
cuting, iyifinite  power  extends  to  the  ef- 
fecting of  all  possibilities.  It  cannot,  as 
has  been  fully  established,  in  a  former 
chapter,^  effect  contradictions  which  arc 
non-entities.  Neither  can  infinite  power, 
?visdo7n,  and  goodjiess,  act  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  What  the  divine  Wisdom  in- 
dicates to  be  best,   and  possible   to   be 

clone — 

*  Book  ii.  chap.M, 
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done-'divi?ie  Goodness  adoptS'-divine  Power 
executes.  In  this  constant  and  immuta^ 
ble  harmony  consists  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  the  divine  nature.  That  nature  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  perfect,  which,  while 
it  knows,  and  is  able  to  execute,  whatever 
is  possible^  and  best,  also  wills^  chooses,  exe- 
cutes it.  This  definition  seems  to  coin- 
prehend  all  the  perfeetions  of  the  Deity, 
both  natural^  and  moral, 

2dly)  The  next  great  inquiry  is,  whe- 
ther, or  not,  it  is  inconsistent  with  this 
all-perfect  nature^  to  have  admitted  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  evil  into  the  world?  Fox 
this  purpose,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  attach  some  clear  and  definite 
meaning  to  the  expression,  evil. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  term  can 
be  ai)plicable  only  to  sensitive  beings— to 
beings  susceptible  of  pain,  or  suffering  of 
some  description,  or  other,  derived  from 
some  derangement  in  their  constitution. 
T  4  To 
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To  the  term  evil,  however,  this  general 
idea  seems  to  be  annexed ;  that  it  impUes 
some  discordance  from  the  original  na- 
ture of  the  being,  in  whom  it  appears. 
All  sensitive  being,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  either  m.erely  animal,  or  com- 
pounded of  spirit,  and  bodij.     Mere  ani- 
mals can  be  subject  only  to  corporal  evil^ 
or  derangement;  the  compound  nature 
of  man  is  exposed  both  to  menial,  and 
corporal  suffering,  and  disorder  ;  and,  in 
his  frame,  these  are  so  blended,  that  the 
one  can  seldom  exist  without  the  other. 
Hence,  evil  has  been  divided  into  natural^ 
and  moral ;  the  one  implying,  and  caused 
by,  some   derangement   of  the  corporal 
system ;  the  other  implying,  and  caused 
by,  some  disturbance  of  the  mental  frame, 
considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view.     For, 
insanity,  which  is  the  most  decided  men- 
tal derangement,  is  never  referred  to  the 
category  of  moral  evil.     Under  natural,  or 
j)hy%ical  evil,  are  comprehended  pain,  cli^ 
sease,     misforlune^    poverty,     the     ordinary 

troubles 
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troubles  of  life,  affliction,  anguish,  and  death  ; 
which,  partly  arise  from  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  body ;  partly,  accom- 
pany mo7^al  evil,  as  punishments.  This 
last  comprehends  every  departure  from 
moral  rectitude,  or  the  abuse  of  free 
agency,  expressed  by  the  words,  fault,  sin, 
immoralittj,  transgression,  delinquency,  crime. 

To  these  two,  a  third  species  of  evil  has 
been  added  by  metaphysicians,  and  has 
obtained  the  name  of  metaphysical  eviL 
It  expresses  the  absence,  or  privation,  of 
certain  powers,  faculties,  and  capacities,  and 
of  the  felicity  which  these  are  the  means 
of  obtaining. 

This,  in  itself,  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  an  evil,  as  it  implies  nothing  contrary 
to  the  original  constitvition  of  the  being, 
to  whom  it  is  incident,  and,  abstractly 
considered,  infers  only  the  privation  of  a 
superior  degree  of  good.  But,  as  it  may, 
and,  in  fact,  does,  give  occasion  to  both 

the 
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the  other  kinds  of  evil,  and  as  attention 
to  it  will  afford  a  clue  to  lead  us  through 
the  labyrinth  of  this  difficult  question,  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  it,  in  the  first 
place. 

Tliat  the  permission  C)i  metaphysical  evil, 
or  of  a  certain  deficiency  in  created  beings, 
can  imply  nothing  repugnant  to  the  di- 
vine perfections,  must  appear,  on  the 
smallest  consideration.  The  divine  good- 
ness  suggested  the  commimication  of  hap- 
piness. But,  without  creation,  no  happi- 
ness could  be  communicated.  God  spake, 
and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and- it  stood 
fast."^  The  universe  arose  adorned  witli 
beauty  and  magnificence,  and  furnished 
with  innumerable  li\dng  creatures.  But, 
whatever  is  created,  is  limited ;  whatever  is 
limited,  is  so  far  imperfect.  Thus,  not  even 
omnipotence  itself  could  prevent  meiaphjsi" 
cal  evil,  because  it  could  not  effect  contra- 
dictions, 

*  Psalm  :2ixxiii.  9. 
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dictions.     It  could  not  render  that  whicli 
IS  finite^  infinite  ;  nor,  therefore,  create  any 
being  which  should  not  be  subject  to  de- 
fect    Absolute  perfection  it  could  bestow 
on  none  of  its  works.     Metaphysical  evil 
must,    therefore,    have   existed,    or    the 
power^  wisdom^  and  goodness  of  God  must 
have  remained  inert,  and  no  creation  have 
been  produced*     This  idea  is  completely 
inconsistent  with  these  perfections.  There 
is,  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  created 
being,  an  absolute  necessity  of  metaphysi- 
cal evil,  or  defect.     This  seems  to  have 
been  Plato's  meaning,  when  he  referred 
the  origin  of  all  things  to  God,  and  Neces- 
sity.     For,   to   every   created   substance, 
privation  and  defect  no  less  adhere,  than 
absolute  perfection  belongs  to  the  Author 
of  all. 

What,  therefore,  A.  Gellius  represents 
Chrysippus,  as  saying,  is  perfectly  just.^ 

"  Nothing 

*  Noct.  Att.  lib.  yI.  c.  1st. 
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"  Nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  tlie 
"  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  good 
"  could  have  existed  without  evil.  For, 
''  the  one,  as  Plato  says,  is  tied,  by  the 
"  head,  as  it  were,  to  the  other. ^'  Ke- 
"  move  one,  and  you  remove  both." 

Leibnitz,  treating  this  subject,  in  his 
Theodicce,  uses  an  apt  and  elegant  com- 
parison. "  Let  us  suppose,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  stream  of  a  river  carries  along, 
"  at  the  same  time,  several  vessels,  differ- 
"  ing  only  in  their  ladings.  If  they  are 
"  all  moved  only  by  the  current,  the  hea- 
"  viest  will  move  more  slowly  than  the 
"  others,  because  the  former,  having  a 
"  greater  mass  of  matter  to  be  conveyed, 
"  oppose  a  greater  vis  inertice  to  the  power 
"  of  the  river,  v/hile  the  lighter  vessels  are 
"  carried  with  more  celerity."  Now,  he 
adds,  "  let  us  compare  the  action  of 
^^  the  stream  of  water  on  the  vessels  to 

"  the 

'^  In  Phacdone. 
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"  the  action  of  God  producing,  and  pre- 
*'  serving,  in  his  creatures,  whatever  may 
*'  be  called  j^ositive,  and  imparting,  to 
*^  them,  po'wer,  activily,  and  virtue ;  and 
"  the  slowness  of  tlie  heavy  vessels  to  the 
"  imperfection  and  defect  natural  to  all 
"  creatures ;  and  we  shall  find  nothing 
''  more  apposite,  than  this  comparison. 
"  The  river  is  the  cause  of  the  motiofij  but 
*^  not  of  the  retardation  of  the  ships.  God 
"  is  the  cause  of  all  excellence  in  the  na- 
^*  tures  and  actions  of  his  creatures  ;  but, 
^'  their  limitation  is  the  necessary  cause 
"  of  defects."'^ 

As  we  blame  not  a  statuary,  who  has 
produced  a  most  elegant  and  expressive 
figure,  for  not  having  imparted,  to  it,  life 
and  motion,  but,  rather  indulge  the  high- 
est 

*  Essais  de  Theodicee,  sur  la  bontc  de  Dieu,  et  la  li- 
berie de  r  homme,  et  1'  origine  du  mal. — 1  Part.  §  30.~ 
I  have  abridged  the  passage,  stripped  it  of  its  scholastic 
form,  and,  perhaps,  thereby,  increased  the  force  of  the 
argument,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sinulitude. 
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est  adiiiiratioii  of  Ms  art,  which  has  su^ 
perinducedj  on  such  a  rude  and  stubborn 
material,  so  much  elegance  and  beauty ; 
in  hke  manner,  the  evilsy  or  defects,  neces- 
sarily adhering  to  every  created  substance, 
are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Supremd 
Creator ;  but,  the  great  preponderance  of 
good,  which  is  connected  with  these,  and 
the  curious  and  beneficent  structure  of 
the  vf  hole  world,  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
reverence,  and  praise.  If  it  should  be 
said  that  the  Deity  created  the  matter,  as 
well  as  produced  the  form  of  the  world, 
and  might,  therefore,  have  so  arranged 
both,  as  to  exclude  defect  of  any  kind ;  let 
it  be  remembered  that  omnipotence  itself 
cannot  effect  impossibilities,  or  impart  ab- 
solute perfection  to  any  created  being. 
Whoever  requires  this,  might  just  as  well 
insist  that  twice  four  should  make  twelve. 

From  this  necessity  of  defect,  or  of  me- 
txipJiysical  evil,  in  the  very  nature  of  every 
creature,  thus  stated,  and  completely  un- 

derstood; 
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derstood,  we  shall  be  gradually  led  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  permission  of  the  two 
other  classes  of  evil^  namely,  morale  and 
physical  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine perfections  of  wisdom^  and  goodness  ; 
and  that  it  furnishes,  therefore,  no  objec- 
tion whatever  against  them.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  moral  evil,  because,  as  has  been^ 
already,  hinted,  natural  evil  proceeds,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  former,  so  that, 
if  the  per7nissio7i  of  this  is  vindicated,  that 
of  the  other  will  easily  follow. 

As  moral  evil  has  been  defined  the  abuse 
of  free  agency ;  is  expressed  by  the  words 
fault,  sin,  immorality,  transgression^  delin- 
cfuency,  crime ;  and,  as  the  very  imputation 
of  these  implies  that  they  have  been  vo- 
luntary, it  becomes  necessary  to  shew  that 
men  are,  in  reality, /ree  agents,  and  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  specific  nature  of 
free  agency  itself.  This  i§  the  subject  of 
the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Of  Free  Agency.-*— Its  nature^  and  effects, 

Ijiberty  may  be  defined,  the  po^ver  of 
perceivings  choosing^  and  pursuing^  some 
object.  We  never  call  inanimate  sub- 
stances/r^6',  because  they  are  destitute  of 
sense,  and  perception ;  nor  even  mere  ani- 
mals, which,  though  endued  with  the 
sense  oi  pleasure,  ox  pain,  with  desire  of  the 
one,  and  aversion  from  the  other,  possess, 
as  far  ^s  we  know,  no  power  oIl  comparison^ 
and,  therefore,  no  power  of  election,  but 
are  impelled,  by  blind  insti^ict,  towards 
those  objects  which  are  suited  to  their 
VOL.  I.  V  natures* 
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natures.  Because  the  primary  use  and 
excellence  of  liber^ty  are,  that  those,  who 
enjoy  it,  shovild  not  only  make  an  elec- 
tion of  goods  and  evils,  but  exert  them- 
selves to  obtain  the  objects  of  their  choice, 
and  to  avoid  those  of  their  aversion,  we 
say  that  those  persons,  whose  powers, 
whether  of  mind,  or  of  body,  are  so  re- 
strained, as  to  prevent  their  executing  the 
purposes  of  their  wUls,  as  is  the  case  with 
slaves,  or  prisoners,  are  deprived  of  liberty, 
and  consider  the  acts,  to  which  they  are 
compelled,  rather  as  passive^  than  as  active 
motions.  But,  the  term  liberty,  when 
used  to  signify  the  power  of  executing  voli- 
tion^ is  employed  in  a  laac,  and  popular 
sense.  Its  more  accurate  meaning  is,  that 
Q^  volition,  and  choice.  Whoever  wills  tp 
vwyey  or  to  act,  is  mentally  as  freCj  aa  ha 
who  really  moves,  or  acts.  His  mind  exer- 
cises its  energy^  aven  wl^en  \m  bpdy  i^ 
chained. 

~Lib§rtyi 
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Liberty,  thus,  consisting  in  will^  and 
choice,  necessarily  infers  intelligence.  For, 
without  jje?xeptio?i,  without  discrimination 
of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  different  de- 
grees and  classes  of  each  ;  without  exami^ 
nation,  comparison,  and*  judgment,  there 
would  be  no  foundation  for  election.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  egregious  error  to  place  li- 
berty in  mere  iiidifference,  which  excludes 
every  motive  to  action.  This  error  is 
peculiar  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  King,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  his  book  on  the  on- 
gin  of  evil,  which,  in  other  respects,  pos- 
sesses high  merit.^  So  far  is  it  ft;om 
being  true,  that  indifference  completes  the 
notion  of  fixe  agency,  that  it  entirely  de- 
stroys it.  For,  mere  indifference  belongs 
solely  to  passive,  not  to  active  substances, 
A  stone  is  brought  into  motion,  or  re- 
duced to  rest,  merely  by  external  impulse, 
and  is  indifferent  to  either:  An  agent  must 
have  will  by  which  he  is  prompted  to  one 
V  2  of 

*  Chap.  V.  Sect.  i.  Subsect.  $. 
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of  two  modes  of  action,  after  carefully 
weighing  the  nature,  circumstances,  and 
consequences,  of  both.  Hence,  he  acts? 
freely,  because,  being  endued  with  intel- 
ligence, and  volition,  he  has,  in  himself,  the 
principle  of  motion  and  action.  If  actio?t 
could  take  place  without  Judgment,  discri- 
Qnination,  and  the  j/roposal  of  so7ne  end,  an 
^'c^  would  exist  without  a  cause^  which  is 
absurd. 

Many  have  been  led  into  mistake,  with 
regard  to  this  subject,  by  imagining  that 
liberty  is  impaired  by  the  will's  following 
the  decision  of  the  Judgment,  and  being, 
thus,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on 
external  objects,  concerning  whose  qualities 
the  Judgment  is  often  exercised.  But,  this 
opinion  is  false.  For,  whatever  influence 
external  objects  possess  over  our  minds,  this 
proceeds  entirely  from  our  mental  consti- 
tution, in  consequence  of  which,  some 
things  are  the  sources  of  agreeable,  and 
ethers,  of  disagreeable,  sensations.    Hence, 

the 
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the  principle,  or  prime  mover  of  action^  in 
man,  is  not  placed  in  external  objects^  but 
in  his  07vn  mind. 

As  free  agency  impUes  intellige7ice ;  so, 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  true ; 
^ndifree  agency,  and  intelligence,  must  al- 
ways co-exist.  What  is  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, reason,  but  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating between  truth  and  falsehood,  good 
and  evil,  with  which  is  necessarily  con- 
nected the  preference  of  the  one  to  the 
other  ?  So  close  is  the  connexion  of  intel- 
ligence with  liberty,  that  the  more  en- 
larged, and  comprehensive  the  fwmer  is, 
and  the  less  it  is  subject  to  error,  the 
more  perfect  the  latter  becomes.  The 
more  any  being  is  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  of  things,  with  their  origin, 
their  relations,  and  their  consequences, 
the  firmer  will  be  his  ground  of  election, 
the  less  will  he  be  deceived  by  specious 
appearances,  and  the  less  subject  will  he 
be  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events.  He  will 
u  3  possess 
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possess  the  complete  command  of  liis 
mind ;  he  will  rest  on  a  steady  fovmda- 
tion  of  conduct,  maintain  consistency  of 
character,  and  will  seldom  be  obliged  to 
submit  his  happiness  to  the  revolutions  to 
which  the  w^orld  is  exposed.  Hence,  the 
Deity,  because  he  is  the  ivisest  of  beingSj 
enjoys  also  the  most  perfect  liberty. 

All  beings,  then,  possessed  of  intellU 
gence,  and  reason,  must  also  enjoy  freedom 
of  will.  Indeed,  to  will,  and  to  act,  imply 
to  will,  and  to  act  freely.  To  will,  and  to 
act  necessarily,  involves  a  downright  con- 
tradiction, because  necessity  is  applicable 
to  what  is  passive,  and  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  volition,  and  action.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  genuine  notion  of  /i- 
lerty  consists  in  the  power  of  acting,  or 
abstaining  from  action,  and  of  electing, 
among  variovis  modes  of  action.  A  free 
agent  cannot  choose  whether  he  shall 
have  volition,  or  not.  For,  to  free  agency^ 
volition  is  necessary,  and,  by  this,  he,  to 

whom 
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whom  it  belongs,  is  disposed  either  to  ac- 
tion,  or  to  rest  In  a  word,  wherever  will 
exists,  there  is  freedom. 

As  men's  notions  of  liberty  are  often 
confused,  and  erroneous,  the  case  is  the 
same  with  their  conceptions  of  necessity. 
That  is  absolutely  necessary^  as  has  been 
observed  in  preceding  parts  of  this  Essay, 
the  contrary  of  which  involves  a  contradic- 
tion^ and  can  neither  exist,  nor  coalesce 
in  one  idea.  That  God  is  eternal^  that 
whatever  is  created  is  finite^  are  necessary 
truths.  For,  these  ideas  are  inseparable 
from  each  other.  According  to  this  no- 
tion of  necessity^  the  motions,  and  acci- 
dents, whether  of  mere  matter^  or  of  mere 
animals,  cannot  be  said  to  be  necessary,  be- 
cause they  may  be  supposed,  without 
contradictioyi,  not  to  have  been,  at  all,  or 
to  have  been  different  from  what,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  divine  appointment,  they 
really  are.  But,  certainty  of  event  is  often 
confounded  with  necessity  of  existence,  al- 
U  4  though 
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though  these  terms  express  very  different 
notions.     Necessity^  and  contingency,  stand 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.     But, 
this  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  certainty, 
and  co7itingency.      For,    tilings  that   will 
certainly  happen,  may,  without  contradic- 
tion, be  figured  not  to  happen,  at  all,  or  to 
happen  in  a  different  manner,  and  with 
different  circumstances.     Future  contin- 
gencies may  be  as  certain  as  those  that  are 
past      It  may  be  perfectly  certain  that, 
next  year,  there  will  be  an  abundant  crop  ; 
yet,  there  is  no  necessity  for  there  being 
one.     It  was  as  certain,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  to  the  omniscient  Mind,  that  I  should 
write  so  much  of  this  Essay,  as  I  have  hi- 
therto written,  as  it  will  be,  a  thousand 
years  hence,  that  I  had  written  it.     Yet, 
my  writing  is  not  necessary,  because,  al- 
though I  had  not  written,  on  this  subject, 
no  repugnance,  no  contradiction,  of  ideas, 
would  have  ensued. 

From 
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From  what  has  been,  above,  advanced 
on  liherttj  and  necessity^  it  clearly  appears 
how  vain,  and  futile  are  those  arguments, 
against  the/rc'^  agency  of  man,  which  are 
drawn,  whether  from  an  antecedent  series 
of  causes  and  effects^  or  from  the  vmll's 
being  always  determined  by  the  last  act  of  the 
judgment^  or  from  the  diinne  prescience. 

Those,  who  maintain  a  constant  series 
of  antecedent  causes  and  effects^  by  which 
the  human  will  is  influenced,  without  any 
internal  principle  of  motion^  and  actio?iy 
maintain  an  eternal  series,  originating  no 
where.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  every 
thing  has  a  cause,  either  within,  or  without^ 
itself.  Hence,  we  must  come  to  some 
original  source  of  motion,  and  action, 
which,  being  possessed  of  intelligence  and 
will,  is  influenced  by  the  notions  of  good 
and  evil  present  to  it,  and  chooses  that 
which  it  judges  to  be  preferable.  We, 
thus,  rise  to  the  great  Creator,  to  whom 
^\  past,  present,  mid  future  existence,  and 

all 
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all  possibilities,  lie  open,  and  are  clearly 
unfolded.  Since  he  has  imparted,  to 
man,  some  portion  of  intelligence,  and  a 
capacity  of  election,  with  these  he  imparted 
the  liberty  from  which  they  are  insepa- 
rable. 

Still  it  is  urged  that  the  ivill  is  influ- 
enced by  the  last  determination  of  the 
understanding,  and  is,  therefore,  constrain- 
ed. But,  the  error  lies  here,  in  distin- 
guishing between  things  which  are  not 
different  in  reality.  For,  what  is  the  last 
determination  of  the  understanding,  but, 
the  act  of  volition  ?  What  do  we  signify  ' 
by  willing,  or  choosing,  any  thing,  but  that 
oi  judging  it  preferable  ?  The  human  wilt 
is  always  inclined  to  prefer  good  to  evil ; 
and,  among  goods,  to  prefer  that  which  ap- 
pears to  afford  the  greatest  sum  of  happi- 
ness ;  and,  among  evils,  to  avoid  that 
which  appears  to  bring  the  greatest  sum 
of  misery.  This  is  its  constant,  and  inva- 
riable determination.      But,  in  order  to 

enable 
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enable  it  to  make  this  election,  the  under^ 
standing  must  carefully  scrutinize  the  res- 
pective natures  of  the  objects  presented^ 
and  decide  on  their  tendencies  to  happi- 
ness^ or  misery.  When  this  decision,  just, 
or  erroneous^  is  once  made,  election  or  re-^ 
probation  immediately  ensues.  The  de- 
termination of  the  7vill  towards  agreeable 
and  blissful  objects,  and  its  aversion  from 
those  which  are  productive  of  pain,  and 
misery,  are  uniform,  and  invariable  ;  and 
both  are  perfectly /r^(?,  whether  the  deci- 
sions of  the  judicative  faculty  be  right,  or 
wrong.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  a  choice 
^  is  often  made  without  due  examination ; 
and  prejudice,  passion,  and  interest,  ill  un- 
derstood, are  allowed  to  blind  the  judg- 
ment. But,  the  mind  suffers  no  compvd- 
sion,  and  is  bound  by  no  necessity,  even 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  voluntarily  yields 
to  these  passionate  impulses,  or  con- 
tracted views. 

Many 
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Many  seem  to  consider  the  different 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  as   so 
many  personages,  to  whom  different  parts 
are  allotted,  on  the  theatre  of  the  human 
breast.     This  delvision  of  imagination  has, 
here,  like   other   delusions  of  the  same 
power,  led  into  great  error.     Those,  who 
think  in  this  manner,  reflect  not  that  it  is 
one,  indivisible  mind,  that  perceives,  Judges, 
and  wills  ;  and  that  its  different  faculties 
and  powers  are  only  different  modifica- 
tions of  percejrtion,  judgment,   and  action, 
according  to  the  objects  with  which  it  is 
conversant.     From  saying,  then,  that  the 
rvill  is  dependent  on  the  last  decision  of 
the  understanding,  nothing  more   can  be 
inferred,  than  that  one  act  of  the  mind  is 
consequent  to  another ;  or  that  the  mind 
governs  itself — which  amounts  to  the  pro- 
Bosition,  that  the  mind  is  free. 

But,  if  it  be  further  urged  that  there  is 
still  some  difference  between  the  last  de- 
termination of  the  judgment,  and  the  act 

of 
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Tff  the  wilU  or  incipient  motion  ;  even  al- 
though this  be  granted,  the  advocates  of 
neccssitij  gain  nothing  by  the  concession. 
For,  here,  no  physical^  but,  merely  a  moral 
7iecessify  exists,  which  will  not  serve  their 
purpose.  For  example,  a  just  man  deter- 
mines to  abstain  from  injury.  While  this 
opinion  is  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  can  do  no 
voluntary  wrong  to  any  person,  not  be- 
cause he  is  destitute  of  the  power^  but  be- 
cause he  is  devoid  of  the  inclination,  or 
will,  to  injure.  What  analogy  has  this 
moi^al  necessity,  either  to  absolute  fatality, 
or  to  those  fixed,  unvarying  determina- 
tions, to  which  7nerc  matter,  or  mere  ani- 
mals, are  subject  ? 

Nor  does  the  divine  prescience  either 
subvert,  or  impair  Awma/z  liberty .  For, 
prescience,  abstractly  considered,  is  not  the 
cause  of  events,  but  rests  on  their  certainty. 
This  must  be  pre-supposed,  before  pre- 
science  can  take  place.  For  events,  really 
certain,   would   have   happened,    whether 

they 
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thej  were  foreseen,  or  not  The  existence 
of  whatever,  now,  exists,  is  a  fixed  and 
certain  truth  ;  nor  could  this  truth  be  al- 
tered by  its  having  been  foreseen,  or  by  its 
having  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
foresight.  As  far,  then,  as  the  existence  of 
things  is  concerned,  pi^escience  has  no  more 
effect  than  present  knowledge.  Thus,  many 
things  are  known  to  us ;  yet,  our  knowing 
them  has  no  influence  whatever  on  their 
production.  But,  with  God,  to  whom  all 
past,  present,  and  future  existence  is  equally 
known,  to  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,^ 
there  can  be  no  difference  between  pre^ 
science  and  knowledge.  As  knowledge,  then, 
has  no  effect  on  the  production  of  present^ 
so,  prescience  has  no  effect  on  the  produc- 
tion oi  future,  existence.  Hence,  from  the 
prescience  of  the  Deity,  considered  by  it- 
self, no  argument  against  the  free  agency 
of  man  can  be  drawn. 

It 

*  2  Piit.  iii.  8. 
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It  i$  evident,  then,  that  all  the  objec- 
tions against  the  freedom  of  marCs  wilU 
proceed  from  the  confusion  of  two  things, 
totally  different^  namely,  jJiysicaly  and  mo^ 
vol  necessity^  and  from  the  ambiguous  use 
of  words.  It  can  surely  require  no  great 
acuteness  of  reasoning  to  prove  that  ?*w- 
telligent  and  rational  souls  are  neither  of 
the  same  nature,  nor  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  with  creatures  destitute,  whe-^ 
ther  of  sense,  or  of  rationality.  These  two 
divisions  of  being  are  as  different  and 
distinct,  as  $oimds,  and  colours  ;  figure,  and 
motion.  Whoever  attempts  to  confound 
the  former  may,  with  equal  reason,  con- 
found the  latter.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  to  mind^  and  matter,  and  to  mere  ani- 
7nal  natures,  there  are  determinate  consti- 
t^^tions,  and  that  they  are  all  governed  by 
laws,  adapted  to  each  of  these  classes  of 
being.  But,  will  it  follow,  on  this  ac- 
count, that  their  natures  are  the  same? 
Every  art  and  science  possesses  its  peculiar 
<fharact^r,  aud  its  pecuhar  rules.     Is  there, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  no  distinction  o^sciences  and«r^5? 
N^or,  can  we,  on  any  better  ground,  con- 
clude that  spirit,  mere  matte 7^,  or  mere  animals 
are  comprehended  under  the  same  category^ 
and  are  all  equally  bound  hj  fatal  necessity, 
because,  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  spi- 
rit, a  fixed  and  determined  mode  of  ac- 
tion, and,  to  the  two  last,  matter,  and  aiii- 
mal  existence,  a  fixed  and  determined  mode 
of  impulse  and  motion,  belong.  Modern 
opponents  of  liberty,  however,  have  di- 
rected their  principal  efforts  to  prove 
that  human  action,  as  influenced  by  mo-- 
lives,  always  follows  a  certain  and  definite 
course.*  This  is  readily  granted ;  but,  it 
aftords  no  support  to  the  scheme  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  From  the  circumstance 
that  the  human  will  is  always  actuated  by 
motives,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  man 
is  necessarily  free. 

In  fine,  the  Supreme  Author  of  our  na- 
ture has  implanted,  in  us,  various  appetites, 

affections  f 

*  Priestly's  Iliustrations  of  pliilosophlcal  uecessity. 
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affections^  propensities^  and  rendered  us  ca- 
pable of  different  modifications  of  soidj 
some  of  wliicli  regard  ourselves,  and, 
others,  our  species.  He  has,  in  a  word, 
endued  us  with  active  powers.  Each  of 
these  it  is  lawful  to  indulge,  within  the 
bounds  which  the  right  order  of  our  in- 
ternal frame  prescribes.  Vice  originates 
solely  in  excess;  and,  to  prevent  it,  the 
Creator  also  implanted,  in  our  breasts, 
reason,  and  conscience.  Following  these 
guides,  and  directors,  we  maintain  the  due 
balance  of  our  souls,  and  must  enjoy  hap- 
piness ;  rejecting  their  guidance,  we  pro- 
duce internal  disorder,  embrace  error  and 
vice,  and  suffer  all  their  concomitant  mi- 
sery. By  the  right  use  of  reason,  sup- 
ported by  divine  aid,  man's  happiness  is 
attained ;  on  the  abvise  of  it,  misery  en 
sues.  All  are  equally  actuated  by  the 
desire  of  felicit5^  But,  the  great  point  is 
to  distinguish  between  its  real,  and  its 
false  forms ;  to  direct  the  mind  to  the 
former,  and  to  divert  it  from  the  latter ; 
vol..  I.  :c  and 
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and  tlie  main  labour  lies  in  observing  the 
salutary  covu'se,  with  firmness,  and  perse- 
verance. It  is  certainh/  in  our  power  to 
resist  the  solicitations  of  desire  and  pas- 
sion, till  we  have  maturely  examined  the 
difterent  natures  of  the  objects  presented 
to  us,  and  ascertained  the  results  of  com- 
pliance, or  of  refusal.  When  the  mind 
has,  once,  decided  on  these,  we  must 
either  act,  or  abstain.  But,  in  this  consists 
the  very  essence  of  liberty.  For,  if,  after 
this  exercise  of  judgment,  we  could  re- 
main 'mdifferent,  we  should  not  be  active 
beings,  but  must  be  passively  subject  to 
external  impulse. 

Although  we  unavoidably  desi7'e  and 
pursue  what  we  have  judged  to  be  a  pre- 
ferable, and  superior  object,  yet,  by  means 
of  reflection,  and  meditation,  we  can  ex- 
cite a  ivill,  and  inclination,  not  vet  exist- 
ing  in  our  minds.  We  may  direct  our 
thoughts  to  goods,  and  evils,  at  a  distance; 
consider  carefully  the  excellence  of  the 

former. 
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former,  and  the  misery  of  the  latter  ;  and 
render  both  the  subjects  of  frequent  and 
serious  meditation.  Hence,  their  respec- 
tive quahties,  and  connexion  with  our  ge- 
neral happiness,  or  calamity,  will  be 
deeply  fixed  in  our  minds ;  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  real  ingredients  of  feli^ 
city  will  be  acquired,  and  strong  aversion 
excited  from  wicked  and  pernicious  pur- 
suits, and  enjoyments.  In  this  manner, 
the  power  of  passion  and  appetite  may  be 
broken,  and  subdued,  a  just  balaiice  and 
government  of  mind  established,  and, 
while  we  are  more  and  more  animated  by 
the  desire  of  pure,  substantial,  and  lasting 
happiness,  we  shall  be  more  and  more  dis- 
engaged from  the  enticements  and  snares 
of  delusive  delight.  In  this  manner,  the 
fascinating  allurements  of  present,  but 
temporary  and  fleeting,  objects,  are  coun- 
teracted and  opposed  by  the  real  and  so- 
lid importance  of  those  which  are  better 
adapted  to  the  nobler  faculties  of  our  na- 
tiu'e,  and  to  our  more  exalted  and  capa- 
X  2  cioujj 
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cious  powers.  In  this  manner,  in  fine, 
the  fehcity  of  heaven,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  opposite  state,  may  counterbalance 
the  strongest  temptations  of  sense,  of  ap- 
petite, and  of  temporal  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion; attach  the  virtuous  soul  to  objects 
tompletely  worthy  of  its  pursuit,  and 
enable  it  to  maintain  the  true  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and,  even  on  earth,  to  ex- 
hibit a  heavenly  temper. 

Hence,  although  both  the  virtuous^  and 
the  vicious^  are  influenced  by  their  concep- 
tions oi  good,  and  evil,  the  former  are  en- 
titled to  complacence,  respect,  praise,  and 
reward;  and  the  latter  are  the  just  ob- 
jects of  rej^robation,  aversion,  disgust,  and 
punishment.  Both  are  endued  with  rea- 
son, and  the  moral  faculty,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  examine  and  discriminate 
the  absolute  and  relative  importance  of  ob- 
jects, and  to  regulate  their  conduct  by 
these  standards. 


All 
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All  just  speculation,  especially  that 
which  regards  human  nature,  should  ne-, 
ver  rest  in  the  gratification  of  mere  cu- 
riosity, but  lead  to  some  salutary  effect 
on  practice.  If  the  speculations  of  the 
patrons  of  fatal  necessity^  in  regard  to  hu- 
man actions,  be  tried  by  this  standard, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  miserably  defi- 
cient. For,  these  tend  to  destroy  all  mo- 
ral responsihility,  and  to  confovmd  all  dis- 
tinction between  virtue,  and  vice.  In  this, 
however,  they  never  can  succeed.  For, 
any  system  of  speculative  opinions,  which 
directly  contradicts  all  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  our  species,  can  never  acquire  any 
extensive  influence.  It  may  furnish,  to 
characters  remarkably  depraved,  a  tempo- 
rary colour  for  their  vices.  It  may  em- 
barrass and  confound  the  philosoplncal 
inquirer ;  but,  never  can  produce  any  ex^ 
tensive  practical  effect.  Mankind  will  al- 
ways feel  themselves  to  be  free  agents. 
The  common  intercourse  of  life- — the  terms 
virtue^  vice,  good^  and  evil — the  lajvs  and 
X  3  institutioiu 
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institutions  of  civil ,  s'acimt/'-^dll  our  moral 
judg7ne7its^  loudly  proclaim  ihB>i  vi\M\  ^os- 
sesses  a  7n6fYil,  and  free  nattite.  The  most 
.artful  sopliiBtry  will  never  persuade  any 
human  beiiig  that  he  is  affected,  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  ixjuscioumess  of  guilty 
and  by  misfortune  ;  or,  that  he  eKperiences 
the  same  seusationj^,  when  he  has  per- 
formed some  glorimis  cked^  and,  when  he 
has  obtained  an  inheritance  ! 

Having,  now,  vindicated  the /r^e  ag-e??c^ 
of  man^  and  explained  its  distinOtive  na^- 
ture,  I  shall,  next,  endeavour  to  prove 
that  to  pennit  the  cviU  which  is  con- 
nected with  it,  is,  by  no  means,  repug- 
nant to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  required 
the  Permission  of  Moral  JEviL 

From  what  lias  been  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  appears  that  there  is 
no  depravity  iiecessarily  inherent  in  the 
original  constikdion  of  human  nature  ;  that 
is,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that  its 
powers  should  be  corrupted,  and  im- 
paired. For,  by  this  constitution  itself^ 
reason  is  the  governing  principle,  which 
ought  to  direct  every  other  faculty,  to  re- 
gulate every  affection,  to  point  out  our 
several  duties,  and,  by  ensuring  the  prac- 
X  4  tice 
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lice  of  them,  to  lead  to  true  felicity.  I 
beg  that  it  may  be  observed  that  I  am,  at 
present,  considering  human  nature,  as  it 
was  origiiially  framed  by  its  infinitely 
7vise^  and  gracious  Creator,  not  as  it  has 
been  rendered,  by  the  corruption  spread, 
in  various  degrees,  through  our  whole 
species,  on  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
enlarge,  in  the  subsequent  Book. 

As  Nature^  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  signifies  the  universal  order  es- 
tablished by  the  Creator ;  so,  human  na- 
ture^ in  its  right  and  proper  sense,  must 
imply  that  state  and  condition  of  its 
powers,  which  the  Creator  intended,  and, 
according  to  which,  the  superior  should 
control  and  regulate  the  inferior  and  su- 
bordiiiate  principles.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  nature  is  vitiated,  and  perverted. 

Although  this  be  the  right,  the  proper, 
the  natural  condition  of  every  intelligent 
a^eature,  yet,  this  condition  itself  infers 

the 
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tlie  possibility  of  corruption.  In  order  to 
be  governed,  appetites  and  passions  must 
exist,  and  may  occasionally  suggest  in- 
dulgence which  reason  may  refuse.  Here, 
then,  is  some  tendency  to  excess^  some  en- 
ticement to  transgression,  which  may  be 
resisted  and  overcome  by  superior  consi- 
derations, and,  thus,  greater  firmness  may 
be  secured  to  virtue.  But,  in  every 
created  being,  the  possibility  of  failure  and 
conmption  cannot  be  prevented,  while  the 
freedom  of  the  will  remains  ;  and,  on  this 
freedom  also  depends  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  enjoyment,  proceeding  from  the 
right  use,  and  application  of  morale  and 
intellectual  powers.  It  has  been,  already, 
shewn,  that  every  creature  is  limited  and 
imperfect.  Hence,  from  inadequate  com- 
prehension, from  the  impulse  of  desire, 
from  sudden  and  unexpected  perturba- 
tion of  mind,  every  created  intelligence 
may  be  exposed  to  error,  to  false  concep- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  and  to  vicious 
choice.     For,  to  require  that  free  agency 

should 
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should  be  confined  to  the  choice  of  real 
good,  is  to  require  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  is  the  very  definition  of  liberty^ 
that  it  is  the  power  of  electing  among  things 
diferenf,  or  contrary  ;  between  action,  or 
rest ;  and,  in  a  Nizoral  sense,  between  vir- 
iue,  and  vice,  Keniove,  then,  the  possibili- 
fij  of  vicc^  you  also  remove  virtue ;  you 
destroy  the  essence  of  liberty.  By  de- 
manding liberty  in  created  beings,  with- 
out the  jjosslbility  of  corruption,  we  de- 
mand jf  re  that  shall  7iot  burji;  water  that  is 
not  liquid;  and  matter  without  gravity.  For, 
these  qualities  are  not  more  closely  con- 
nected vntli  the  substances  last  men- 
tioned, than  the  possibility  of  error,  and 
vice,  is  with  liberty.  Even  the  most  ex- 
alted of  creatures  maist  be  subject  to 
some  trial,  or  probation,  till,  by  the  right 
application  of  their  powers,  moral  excel- 
lence is  confirmed,  and  placed  beyond  the 
danger  of  corruption.  But,  this  dan- 
ger must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  /i- 
mitatio7i  and  imperfectio7i  peculiar  to  any 

order 
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order   of    beings.      The    more    circum- 
scribed tiie  rational  faculty  is,  and  the 
narrower  the  range  which  it  is  able  to 
take,  the  lower  powers  will  operate  with 
the  greater  force  ;  and  this  force  is,  per- 
haps, in  some  respects,  necessary.     For, 
when  the  suggestions  of  intellect  are  too 
feeble  and  languid  to  prompt  the  mind  to 
exertion,  to  excite  strong  desires  of  ob- 
jects truly  salutary,  and  equally  strong 
aversions   from   those  which   are    pernio- 
cious,  the  greater  need  exists  of  affections, 
and  passions,  which,  as  sails,  may  carry  the 
soul  along  its  course  of  activity.     In  fact,, 
the  generality  of  the  human  species  are 
more  under  the  influence  of  these,  than 
of  calm  and  comprehensive  intellect.     As 
these    active    powers    are   origuially   in- 
tended for  purposes  beneficent  both  to 
the  individual,  and  to  the  species,  they 
are  nearly  sufficient  to  answer  the  ends  of 
common  life.     When  they  are  hurried  to 
enormous  excesses,  reason^  and  conscience 
interfere,   and  pronounce    their   loudest 

jemon- 
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remonstrances.  Atrocious  crimes  belong 
not  to  the  ordinary  com^se  of  human  af- 
fairs. The  horror,  which  they  excite^ 
evinces  their  paucity. 

Since,  then,  rfioral  evil  is  the  result  of 
free  agency,  and,  where  the  latter  exists, 
the  permission  of  the  former  is  an  una- 
voidable consequence,  the  question  is, 
now,  reducible  to  this  inquiry — Was  it 
consistent  with  the  divine  7visdom  and 
goodness  to  create  free  agents  ?  For,  if 
this  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  perfec- 
tions, neither  is  the  permission  of  7noral 
evil  inconsistent  with  them,  because  the 
one  infers  the  other.  This  inquiry  re- 
quires no  long,  or  intricate  discussion. 

What  can  be  more  consonant  to  su- 
preme Perfection,  than  to  exhibit  its  own 
image  in  its  creatures  ?  ^Yhat  renders 
the  Deity  supremely  great',  good,  ivise,  and 
ha2}py,  but  his  employing  his  mfimie  power, 
according  to  the  counsels  of  his  infinite 

wisdom 
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7visdom,  and  goodness  ;  but,  his  acting  with- 
out the  possibiUty  of  error,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  liberty  ? 

How  could  these  perfections  be  dis- 
played, how  could  their  images  be  mani- 
fested, unless  by  the  communication  of 
intellectual  and  active  powers  ?  In  con- 
sequence of  this  communication,  while 
the  Deity  possesses  boundless  perfection, 
and  felicity,  his  moral  and  intellectual 
creation  enjoys  the  emanations  of  his 
communicable  attributes,  and  is  capable 
of  contemplating,  adoring,  worshipping, 
imitating  the  great  fountain  of  all  excel- 
lence. Whatever  is  fair^  exalted,  and 
happy,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  mental 
powers,  in  the  right  discrimination  of  ob- 
jects adapted  to  afford  pleasure,  or  pain, 
in  freedom,  and  virtue.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  form  a  representation  of  perfect 
happiness  ;  we  shall  find  that  it  necessa- 
rily includes  intelligence  and  liherty.  With- 
out these,  nothing  remains,  but  inert^  pas- 
sive 
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Mve  matter,  or  blind  instinct  which,  thougli 
sufficient  for  the  ends  of  merely  animal 
nature,  excludes  the  exquisite  joys  aris- 
ing from  more  exalted  faculties,  liable, 
however,  to  depravation.  Without  these 
nobler  powers,  there  could  be  no  contem- 
plation, love,  and  imitation  of  God ;  no 
investigation  of  his  works,  no  admiration 
of  their  evident  beauty,  no  discovery  of 
their  more  recondite  structure,  no  acqui- 
escence in  hisi  dispensations,  and  no  con- 
fidence in  his  protection.  There  could 
exist  none  of  the  tender  charities  of  life, 
no  benevolence,  hvimanity,  or  friendship ; 
nothing  of  that  dignity  which  results 
from  a  well-regulated  mind ;  in  fine,  no 
semblance,  and  no  trace  or  shadow  of  what 
constitutes  the  true  glory  of  man.  What- 
ever is  most  beatific  and  exalted,  next  to 
God  himself,  would  be  swept  away,  and 
utterly  perish ! 

In  order,  therefore,  to  m.anifest,  in  the 
most  glorious  manner,  the  divine  perfec- 

tionSy 
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tions,  and  to  communicate  the  highest 
happiness  to  the  creatures,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  confer,  on  them,  the  most  exalted 
powers,  those,  namely,  which  imply  reason^ 
and  free  will.  Hence,  if  it  be  granted 
that  nothing  can  be  more  consistent  with 
the  divine  nature,  than  to  have  prodviced 
the  images  and  representations  of  itself, 
by  the  creation  of  beings  endued  with 
the  most  exalted  capacities,  and  to  have 
rendered  them  susceptible  of  the  highest 
and  most  exquisite  felicity,  it  must  be 
granted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  crea- 
tion of  free  agents  is  most  worthy  of  the 
Deity.  It  follows,  that,  since  the  possibi- 
litij  of  moral  evil  is  inseparable  from  free 
agency^  the  permission  of  mortal  evil  was 
dictated  by  the  divine  perfections.  For, 
let  it  be  remembered,  as  has  been,  al- 
ready, stated,  under  the  head  of  metaphy- 
sical evil,  or  defect,  in  created  beings,  the 
disadvantages,  which  were  inseparable 
from  the  much  greater  sum  of  good,  are 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Supreme  Crea- 
tor. 
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tor.  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  effect 
co7itradictions,  and  impossibilities.  These 
disadvantages^  that  inconvenience,  con- 
stituted no  part  of  the  Deity's  primary 
design,  which  was  the  communication  of 
the  highest  possible  good.  But,  since 
this  could  not  take  place  without  their 
admission,  they  were  admitted,  as  una- 
voidable.  All  the  higher  faculties  of 
every  intelligent  being  tend  to  what  is 
good,  and  amiable^  and  excellent.  They 
never  can  lead  to  the  contrary  results, 
but,  in  consequence  of  depravation^  the 
possibiUiy  of  which  could  not  be  excluded, 
but,  by  the  exclusion  o?  virtue,  and  of  the 
highest  felicity.  But,  who  can  impute,  to 
the  Author  of  the  admirable  fabric  and 
constitution  of  nature,  that  perversion 
which  is  most  repugnant  to  his  will,  but 
which  his  wisdoin  and  goodness  suggested 
to  him  not  to  prevent  ?  When  a  ship  has 
been  wrecked  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
master,  can  we  blame  the  ship-builder, 
who  fitted  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation. 
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gatioii,  and  displayed  admirable  skill  in 
its  construction,  because  he  did  not  ren- 
der it  incapable  of  perishing  ?  Can  we 
blame  an  architect,  who  has  planned  a 
most  convenient  and  elegant  house,  or 
the  mason  who  has  built  it,  when  it  has 
been  destroyed  by  lire,  because  neither 
of  them  secured  it  against  this  calamity  ? 
Nor,  can  we,  with  more  reason,  lay  it  to 
the  charge  of  the  great  Author  of  human 
nature,  that  the  noble  faculties,  with 
which  he  has  endowed  it,  and  whose  ten- 
dencies are  to  improvement,  and  happi- 
ness, have  been  most  unnaturally  per- 
verted, aild  depraved.  Extremely  weak 
and  foolish  is  the  argument  by  which 
Cotta,  in  Cicero's  third  Book  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods,  arraigns  divine  providence  ; 
that,  if  reason  leads  men  to  act  well,  it  also 
leads  them  to  transgress  ;  and  that  it  pro- 
duces the  former  effect  only  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  but  the  latter,  in  many,  and  in  by 
far  the  greater  number;  so  that,  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  been  endofved 
VOL.  I.  y  with 
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with  reason  at  all,  than  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  if,  along  with  such  pernicious 
co7isequences>  Reason  can  never  lead  to 
depravity.  All  depravity  is  in  direct  op-^ 
position  to  reason.  Moral  evil  proceeds 
only  from  the  abuse  of  understanding ;  and 
the  possibility  of  abuse  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  right  use  of  it ;  nor  can 
there  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
good,  originating  in  this  precious  gift  of 
God,  greatly  overbalances  all  the  evils  to 
which  it  has  ever  given  occasion. 

Still  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  urged 
that,  although  it  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  perfections  to  have  admitted 
gome  degree  of  evil,  by  tlie  creation  of 
free  agents,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
6uch  imperfection  as  disgraces  the  human 
Tace.  What  necessity  required  such  a 
puny  race  of  mortals,  linked  to  so  frail 
and  feeble  a  body,  subject  to  so  many 
pains,  and  diseases,  and  accidents,  and  un- 
timely destruction  ;  impeded  in  the  free 

exercise 
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exercise  of  tlie  better  powers  of  the  soul, 
assailed  by  so  many  temptations,  sur- 
rounded by  such  difficulties,  and  exposed 
to  such  severe  trials,  and  disasters  ?  Could 
not  the  omnipotent  Creator  have  be- 
stowed, on  our  species,  such  exalted  and 
vigorous  powers,  as  would  have  effectually 
precluded  those  extremities  of  depravatmn 
and  misery,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
conduct,  and  condition  of  man  ? 

It  will  be  worth  while  accurately  to 
examine  this  question,  because,  if  a  satis- 
factory answer  is  given  to  it,  a  solution  of 
all  the  evil,  whether  ?7ioral,  or  natural,  which 
exists  in  the  present  state  of  mankind, 
v/ill  be  afforded,  and  it  Avill  render  it  less 
necessary  to  enlarge,  with  regard  to  the 
latter. 


t    9.  CHAPTEE 


CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  infinite 
Wisdom^  and  Goodness  of  God,  to  create 
such  an  order  of  Beings,  as  Men. 

JBefore  we  can  be  required  to  answer  the 
question,  concerning  the  necessity,  or  fit- 
ness of  such  an  order  of  beings  as  mankind, 
it  would  be  requisite  to  possess  a  complete 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  structure  of  the 
existing  universe,  and  of  the  relations  of 
its  wonderfully  various  parts  ;  but  also,  of 
all  the  different  modes  of  creation  which 
might  have  been  present  to  the  original, 
and  infinite  Mind.  When  all  these  had 
Y  8  been. 
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been  reviewed,  and  maturely  considered^ 
it  would  be  necessary  to  shew  that  a  bet- 
ter scheme  of  things,  on  the  whole,  might 
have  been  devised,  and  executed.     But, 
who,  in  his  senses,  would  dare  to  under- 
take a  task  so  greatly  surpassing  the  com- 
prehension of  any  mortal,  to  whose  obser- 
,vation  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  divine 
works,  and  government,  is  exposed,  nay, 
surpassing  the  powers   of  everj^  ci'eated 
intelligence  ?    While  we  have  not,  there- 
fore, the  smallest  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  Deity's  works  were  not,  when  he 
produced  them,  all  very  good,^'  it  must  be 
the  highest  presumption  to  arraign  any 
part  of  the  divine  economy;  because  every 
change,  which  might  be  desired,  might 
introduce,  with  regard  ta  the  general  sys- 
tem, an  arrangement  much  less  perfect 
than  that  which,  now,  obtains. 

Although  this  answer  must  suffice  to 
repel  every  objection,  till  ampler  know- 
ledge 

*  Gen.  i.  31. 
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ledge  be  procured,  we  have  no  need  to 
rest  here.  For,  it  can  easily  be  proved 
that  a  constitution  of  things,  admitting 
different  orders  of  beings  is  most  worthy 
of  the  Deity. 

On  this  subject,  we  can  reason  only 
from  analogy ;  but,  such  analogy,  as  leads 
to  a  conclusion  highly  probable. 

In  this  earth,  which  we  inhabit,  we  ob- 
serve an  infinity  of  animals  whose  spe- 
cies, and  orders,  are  immensely  diversified 
by  their  qualities,  their  powers,  and  their 
whole  economy.  All  the  regions  of  earth., 
water,  and  air,  teem  with  animal  exis- 
tence, and  the  inferior  classes  gladly  oc- 
cupy stations  unfit  for  the  superior  orders. 
In  this  great  house  of  our  heaverily  father  are 
many  ynansions  ;'^  and,  although  they  are 
not  all  eqvially  adapted  to  every  species  of 
life,  they  are  all  too  good  to  be  left  un- 
Y  4  occupied. 

-^  John  xiv.  2. 
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occupied.  Hence,  the  difFerent  com- 
partments are  allotted  to  those  classes 
to  which  they  are  most  suited  ;  and  which 
must  not  have  existed  at  all,  or  have  been 
placed  in  that  very  situation,  and  en- 
dowed with  those  identical  capacities, 
which  we  find  them  possessing. 

The  inferior  creatures,  which  inherit 
this  globe,  together  with  man,  obstruct 
not  his  enjoyments,  but,  are  generally 
subservient  to  them.  Some  animals  are, 
indeed,  hostile  and  destructive  to  our  spe- 
cies, by  their  ferocity,  their  strength,  or 
their  venomous  qualities.  But,  these 
chiefly  abound  in  those  regions  which  are 
either  unoccupied  by  man,  or  little 
adapted  to  his  comfortable  subsistence. 
When  he  penetrates  into  regions  capable 
of  culture,  and  of  productions  adapted  to 
his  sustenance,  or  enjoyment,  he  can,  by 
his  superior  skill,  foresight,  and  courage, 
either  entirely  expel  those  enemies  of  his 
kind,   or   so   far   secure   himself  against 

them. 
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them,  as  to  apprehend  Uttle  from  their 
assaults.  When  his  avarice,  his  ambition^ 
or  his  curiosity,  hurries  him  to  those  parts 
of  the  globe  whose  climate  and  soil,  as  in 
some  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  ren- 
der them  fitter  for  the  residence  of  ser- 
pents, or  of  other  noxious  animals,  than 
for  his,  he  must  blame  himself  for  the 
evils  to  which  he  is  exposed  from  this 
quarter. 

It  is  true  that  it  seems  to  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  nature,  that  different  tribes 
of  animals  should  prey  on  each  other,  and 
that  vast  numbers  of  them  should  afford 
means  of  subsistence  to  the  human  race. 
But,  as  the  animals,  thus  destroyed,  must 
have  perished,  either  by  slow  decay,  or  by 
disease,  and  as  they  have  no  anticipation 
of  impending  destruction,  by  which  their 
relish  of  life  might  be  impaired,  it  was 
surely  better  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted, during  a  certain  space  of  time,  to 
enjoy  this  unapprehensive  existence,  than 

that 
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that  they  should  either  not  have  existed, 
at  all,  or  have  perished  in  a  manner,  on 
the  whole,  more  miserable  to  them^  than 
that  of  sudden  and  unanticipated  de- 
struction. Besides,  this  part  of  the  di- 
vine administration  seems  also  intended 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  superfecundity^ 
which  would  soon  overstock  the  globe 
with  animals,  and  expel  man  from  his 
possessions.  But,  as  this  subject,  as  well 
as  that  of  creatures  highly  noxious  to 
man,  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by 
Paley,  to  him  I  refer  the  reader.^' 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  our  earth  could  have  furnished  a  ha- 
bitation for  beings  endued  with  higher 
powers  than  those  which  belong  to  our 
species.  We  see  that,  without  obstruct- 
ing that  species,  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree, nay,  by  increasing  their  enjoyments, 
it  can  maintain  countless  other  orders  and 

tribes 

^  i'alej's  Katural  Tlieology,  p^  p.  501—516,  8y^. 
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tribes    of    animal   existence,   possessing, 
each,  the  happiness  adapted  to  its  nature. 

When  we  contemplate  the  other  globes 
of  the  universe,  we  have  every  ground  for 
supposing  that  they  are  also  peopled  with 
inhabitants  whose  capacities  and  powers 
may  be  very  different  from  ours,  and  may, 
ill  some  cases,  greatly  exceed  them.  Ee- 
velation  positively  informs  us  that  there 
are  created  intelligences  highly  exalted 
above  man ;  and  the  voice  of  Kevelation 
iSy  in  this  respect,  conformable  to  the 
analogy  which  Eeason  would  suggest.  It 
is  even  highly  probable  that  the  number 
of  those  superior  intelligences  is  as  great, 
as  it  could  have  been,  if  there  had  been 
no  intelligent  beings  of  an  inferior  order. 
As  the  merely  animal  creation  in  this 
world  detracts  nothing  from  man,  but 
rather,  on  the  whole,  contributes  to  his 
advantage ;  so,  we  may  rationally  con- 
clude that  man  has  no  detrimental  in- 
fluence on  the  sum  of  happiness  belong- 
ing 
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iiig  to  more  exalted  Spirits.  If  this  be 
admitted,  as  it,  in  fairness,  must  be,  then, 
the  continuation  of  the  series  of  intellifrent 
existence,  in  the  descending  scale,  pro- 
vided the  sum  of  good  enjoyed  surpass  the 
evil  endured^  must  greatly  augment  the 
general  sum  of  happiness. 

Su]3pose,  now,  that  only  the  highest  or- 
der of  intelligences  had  been  created, 
would  there  not  still  have  remained  room 
for  other  creatures  susceptible  of  enjoy- 
ment ?  Would  there  not  have  appeared  a 
chasm  in  creation,  which  both  reason,  and 
benevolence,  would  desire  to  see  filled  ? 
Or,  if  the  series  of  life  should  be  conti- 
nued  down  to  the  human  race,  why  should 
that  race  be  excluded  ?  Does  human  ex- 
istence admit  of  no  enjoyment ;  and  is 
not  death  considered,  by  the  generality  of 
men,  as  the  greatest  of  external  evils  ? 
What  hardships  do  not  men  undergo, 
what  pains  do  they  not  suffer,  what  exer- 
tions do  they  not  make,  to  prevent  the 

termination 
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termination  of  their  terrestrial  career, 
while  any  prospect  of  its  prolongation 
remains  ?  Is  not  the  punishment  of  death 
the  strongest  intimidation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  ?  Does  not  human  nature 
enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  proportion 
of  good,  than  of  evil  ?  Are  not  the  joys, 
arising  from  the  proper  application  and 
use  of  our  faculties,  of  a  pure  and  unsul- 
lied complexion  ?  How  excellent,  and 
how  happy  was  the  original  and  uncor- 
rupted  ^tate  of  man,  and  of  what  exqui- 
site enjoyments  is  humanity  still  suscep- 
tible, under  the  mild  and  salutary  disci- 
pline of  reason,  and  j^eligion  ?  Do  not  we 
see  various  animals,  greatly  inferior  to 
man,  delighted  with  their  powers,  and 
their  condition  ?  Who,  that  considers  the 
faculties,  and  advantages  of  human  na- 
tvire,  and  that  measure  of  perfection  and 
felicity  which,  by  the  right  use  and  im- 
provement of  our  powers,  aided  by  divine 
grace,  it  is  capable  of  attaining  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reviews  the  evils  of  every 

kind 
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kind  to  which  we  are  unavoidably  ex- 
posed, would  not  rather  prefer  to  be 
placed  in  sucli  circumstances,  than  not 
to  exist  at  all  ?  I  speak  not  of  extreme 
cases,  but  cxf  tlie  general  condition  of  hu- 
man nature.  These  cases  are  as  rare  as 
monstrous  productions,  and  are  not  the 
subjects  of  general  reasoning,  but  the  ob- 
jects of  particular  astoriishment.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  ground  for  excluding 
man  from  the  scale  of  creation.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  for  sujj- 
posing  that  his  existence  was  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  that  system  i^diich  the 
great  Creator  planned,  and  has  executed 
with  equal  wisdmn,  and  goodness. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  through  the 
whole  frame  of  nature,  there  is  a  grada- 
tion of  existence  which  seems  necessary 
to  the  consummation  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Hence,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness  required  that  a 
species,  endued  with  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties 
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ciilties  which  belong  to  the  human  race, 
should  be  created.  Whatever  evils, 
therefore,  whether  natural^  or  morale  are 
insepiirabhj  connected  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  state  of  Jfa;?,  possessed  of  a  clear 
preponderance  of  good^  these  furnish  no 
objection  against  either  the  wisdom,  or  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  or  against  his 
providence,  which  admits  these  into  the 
general  system  of  its  administration. 
These  €vils  could  not  be  excluded,  but 
by  the  exclusion  of  a  greater  good,  imat- 
tainable  unless  by  their  admission.  Thus, 
by  the  removal  of  the  possibilihf  of  moral 
evil,  reason  and  liberty,  and  the  happiness 
resulting  from  them,  must  have  been  pre- 
cluded. Thus,  natural  evil,  such  as  pain, 
disease,  death,  and  whatever  distress  arises 
from  the  frame  of  our  bodies,  could  not 
have  been  prevented,  but  by  an  entire 
change  of  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  human  race.  This  chan^^e  would 
imply  that  mankind  were  raised  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  and  an  immense 

chasm, 
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chasm,  capable  of  being  filled  with  life 
and  felicity,  left  entirely  unoccupied  ;  or 
that  the  higher  orders  of  being  were 
detruded  into  the  condition  of  man; 
and  the  situations  of  both  were  ex- 
changed— a  scheme  utterly  repugnant  to 
wisdom^  goodness^  and  justice,  and  dictated 
only  by  human  partiality,  and  selfishness. 

It  is,  then,  evident,  that  neither  the  di- 
seases, afflictions,  disasters,  and  calamities, 
by  which  the  human  species  is  assailed ; 
nor  the  vices  and  crimes  by  which  it  is 
contaminated ;  nor  the  prosperity  of 
wicked,  and  the  adversity  of  good,  men  ; 
nor,  in  fine,  any  class  of  evils  whatever,  to 
which  mankind  are  obnoxious,  affbrd  the 
smallest  ground  for  arraigning  the  abso- 
lute perfection  of  the  Deity.  For,  that 
absolute  perfection,  in  selecting  the  best 
and  wisest  constitution  of  the  universe, 
suggested  the  admission  of  these  partial, 
and  suboj^dinafe  evils. 


On 
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On  this  subject  Aulus  Gellius  has,  in 
the  1st  Chapter  of  his  sixth  Book,  re- 
corded the  opinion  of  the  Greek  Philoso- 
pher Chrysippus,  which,  as  it  is  much  to 
the  present  purpose,  I  shall,  here,  trans- 
late. I  must,  however,  observe  that  the 
beginning  of  the  Chapter  is  wanting. 

"  Chrysippus,  in  his  fourth  Book,  (ttc^^ 
"  TT^ovoiocc,  i,  e.  prescience,)  says,  that  nothing 
"  can  be  more  foolish,  and  silly,  than  the 
*'  opinion  of  those  who  imagine  that  good 
"  might  have  existed  without  evil.  For, 
"  since  good  and  evil  are  opposites,  both 
"  are  necessary,  and  stand  by  their  mu- 
*'  tual  opposition.  Contraries  imply  each 
"  other.  For,  how  could  a  sense  of  justice 
"  exist,  if  there  were  no  injury  f  Or  what 
**  is  justice,  but  the  absence  of  injury  ? 
"  How  could  fortitude  be  conceived,  but 
"  from  its  contrary,  cowardice  \  or  tem" 
"  perance,  without  intemperance ;  or  pru- 
*^  dence,  without  imprudence  f  In  like 
**  manner,  why  do  not  foolish  men  require 

VOL.  I.  z  "  that 
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"  tliat  truth  should  not  infer  its  opposite, 
^^  a  lie  f    For,  good  and  evil^  adversity  and 
^'  prosperity^  pain  and  pleasure^  involve  each 
'^  other.     These  are,  as  Plato  said,*  tied 
'^  together,   by   their  opposite   heads,  so 
"  that,  if  you  remove  the  one,  you  remove 
"  the   other.      Chrysippus,   in  the   same 
^'  Book,    considers    also  this    subject    as 
"  highly  worthy  of  investigation;  whether 
^^  the  diseases,  to  which  men  are  Uable<f  pro-' 
*'  ceedfrom  nature  ?  i,  e.  whether  Nature^  or 
**  Providence^  tvhich  produced  the  fabric  of 
*'  the  worlds  and  the  human  race^  also  pro-- 
^^  duced  those  distempers,  debilities,  and  sor^ 
^'  rows,  which  men  endure  f    He  thinks  that 
"  it  was  not  the  primary  design  of  Nature 
"  to  render  men  obnoxious  to  distempers  ; 
^  for,  this  would  never  have  been  con- 
"  sistent  with  the  character  of  the  Author 
"  of  nature,  and  the  Parent  of  all  good. 
"  But,   when   he    was    prodvicing    many 
^*  things   of  great    use    and    excellence, 

"  with 

^  See  his  Phaedo. 
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"  with   these   were  connected   other  in- 
*'  conveniencies  necessarily   adhering   ta 
"  them ;  and  these   last   were   admitted, 
"  not  as  primary  parts  of  the  constitution 
"  of  nature,  but  as  unavoidable  consequents J^ 
"  Thus,  he  adds,  when  nature  arranged 
"  the  human  body,  the  niceness  and  uti- 
"  lity  of  the  structure  required  that  slen- 
"  der   and   minute   bones    should    enter 
"'  into  the  frame  of  the  head.     But,  this 
**  important  point  of  utihty  was  attended 
*'  with  external  disadvantage,  namely,  that 
"  the  head  should  be  less  strongly  forti- 
"  fied,  and  be   exposed   to    injury   from 
"  slight    blows,   or   bruises.     Thus,    also^ 
^'  while  health  wasjprocured  to  the  whole 
"  frame,  diseases  arose  in  certain  cases, 
"  In  like  maimer,  while  the  design  of  na- 
*'  turc  was  to  render  men  susceptible  of' 
"•  virhie,  vice  also  ensued  by  the  connexion 
*'  of  contrariety."    Thus  far  Aulus  Gellius, 
reporting  the  sentiments  of  Clirysippus. 

z  2  la 
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In  any  machine,  however  admirably 
constructed  to  answer  its  ends,  friction^ 
or  other  unavoidable  resistance  of  matter, 
will,  in  some  respects,  impede  its  opera- 
tions; or  direful  calamities  will,  some- 
times, be  occasioned  in  the  course  of  its 
application,  which,  however,  were  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  its  powers.  In 
a  magnificent  palace,  all  the  compartments 
of  the  building  are  not  equally  splendid 
and  elegant ;  but,  some,  being  intended 
for  meaner  uses,  are  more  homely  and 
plain.  In  a  beautiful  rural  retreat,  every 
part  of  the  ground  is  not  equally  adorned, 
and  luxuriant  in  picturesque  beauty ; 
but,  rude  and  barren  nature  is  admitted, 
to  heighten,  by  contrast,  the  more  de- 
lightful aud  cultivated  landscape.  In  a 
grand,  and  artfully  conducted  Poem,  sub- 
limity of  iigures,  richness  of  description, 
and  splendor  of  style,  pervade  not  the 
entire  composition  ;  but,  some  parts  are 
of  a  more  ordinary  character,  and  approach 
nearer  to  prose,  which,  separately  con- 
sidered, 
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sidered,  would  excite  little  admiration, 
though,  connected  with  the  more  brilliant 
and  resplendent  passages,  by  which  the 
piece  is  characterized,  they  afford  relief 
and  variety,  and  tend  to  constitute  one 
grand  and  admirable  whole.  So,  like- 
wise, in  the  universe,  while  some  of  the 
parts  display  the  Creator's  wisdom  and 
power,  in  their  most  magnificent  forms, 
others  exhibit  these  no  less  in  their  in- 
ferior, but  nicely  constructed  frame ; 
and  both,  viewed  in  their  inseparable 
connexion,  contribute  to  the  completion 
of  a  glorious,  a  beneficent,  and  a  stupen- 
dous system  of  creation. 

The  permission  of  evil  has,  hitherto, 
been  viewed,  as  unavoidably  adhering  to 
a  system,  on  the  whole,  super-eminently 
7vise^  and  good.  But,  it  will,  now,  be 
proper  to  shew,  that  many  of  the  evils^ 
to  which  the  lunnan  race  is  said  to  be 
exposed,    are    grossly   exaggerated,    and 

that. 
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that,  even  with  regard  to  our  temporal 
interests,  there  exists  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil^  than  the  im- 
perfect  views  of  mankind  induce  thein 
to  believe- 
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